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THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN & BUILDING PRODUCTS MERCHANDISER PLATFORM 


1—Organization of an integrated and articulate construction industry which 
provide more and better building products to consumers at lower real bosts 


fair wages and profits to all who serve in the industry. 


will 
with 


2—Coordination of all production, marketing, research and professional activities 


concerned with the development, sale, and 


elivery to the consumer of build 


products—including the functions of the manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, architect, 
realtor, contractor, mechanic, financier, association official and public servant. 
3—Identification of the building products merchant as central headquarters for 
the industry's consumer selling activities in the local community. 
4—Perpetuation of the American ideal of a free people as the basis of a more 


abundant and meaningful life for all. 


5—Informative, educational and merchandising-minded journalism and service 


toward these ends. 
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Quality Southern Pine 
for Over 61 Years 


The first Angelina sawmill at Keltys, Texas, went into operation in May, 1887. In 
the intervening years, Angelina has produced and shipped over two and one- 
quarter billion feet of Yellow Pine Lumber — not to mention large additional pro- 
duction of Pine and Hardwoods of affiliated operations at other points. 


For over 61 years the name 
Angelina has stood for qual- 
ity in Southern Pine and 
Hardwood lumber. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty 





Today’s Moder Angelina Mill 
Behind the Angelina Mill Is the Angelina Tree Farm 


For many years Angelina has been practicing 
selective cutting of its timber on a sustained 
yield basis — harvesting annually only the 
equivalent of the year’s re-growth. With con- 
tinuance of its tree-farm program, Angelina 
expects to provide a perpetual supply of its 
famous Texas-grown Southern Yellow Pine. 


Angelina 
County Lumber Co. 


Keltys, Texas 
THE "SUDDEN SERVICE" FOLKS 
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Editorial 











75TH ANNIVERSARY 
A Milestone and a Pledge 


Over 75 years, the thread of evolution in 
the industry has been paralleled by the 
policy of this publication—we have seen 
the shift in “‘emphasis’” from those necessary 
processes of production and distribution to 
‘“‘consumption’’. We know now that nothing 
happens unless the consumer buys some- 
thing. It is the retail sale into consumption 
that turns the wheels of manufacturing—that 
keeps the wholesaler in business and the 
industry going. 

As we go to press with this, the three 
thousand three-hundred and _ninety-fifth 
consecutive issue of American Lumberman 
& Building Products Merchandiser, it seems 
fitting that we should examine objectively 
the significance of 75 years of service to and 
growth with the building industry. 

There is no person on our staff who was 
living at the time of the founding of our 
paper, but today we are all conscious and 
appreciative of the faith, vision, courage 
and industry of our predecessors. 

No industry can rise higher than the 
point-of-sale efficiency of those persons who 
sell its consumers. Such efficiency requires 
a never ending job of education and training. 

Because the retail merchant is the key 
factor in securing consumption of building 
products, the editorial pages of this paper 
will continue to be largely devoted to in- 
formational, inspirational and educational 
material directed to improving consumer 
merchandising performance. 

We recognize and accept our obligation 
to have vision without being visionary, to 
grow with this great industry that it is our 
privilege to serve, and to interpret trends in 
terms of future potentialities, thus challeng- 
ing our industry to ever more productive 
and constructive performance. 

As we tighten our belts facing the last 
quarter of our first century with its crucial 
problems of industry ‘and nation, we are 
imbued with a spirit of dynamic humility, 
a determination to have vision without being 
visionary, and to try to compensate for 
shortcomings in strategy and tactics by con- 
scientious hard work. 
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PUBLIC-SPIRITEDNESS 


On our 75th Anniversary, we hail the lumber and 
building products merchant as a true servant of his 
community. 


If the motivation of the modern building industry 
retailer were to be keynoted in a word, it would be 
Public-S piritedness. 


The dealers of this industry have taken to heart 
this truth: that merchant profits most who serves his 
community best. 


It has been a long, long road from the lumber 
yard of 75 years ago to the department store of build- 
ing products which is today becoming a ranking 
merchandising institution on the main streets of 
America. 


The road has been marked by a growing conscious- 
ness of responsibility to the public, an awareness of 
the community’s needs, and an understanding of the 
peculiar position of the retailer as the key factor in 
providing the products of the wide-flung building 
industry to local consumers. 

The development of the modern building retailer 
was predestined because the character of a com- 
munity is governed by the number of families who 
have fought and saved to have homes of their own. 

Progress toward this idealistic concept has been 
retarded, in part, by the extreme need for, and 
shortage of, technically trained men to produce and 
sell homes and other light construction packages. 

With a supply of man power who have the know- 
how to efficiently perform the varied tasks inherent 
in supplying homes and other light construction 
projects to the community, the last remaining barrier 
to full dealer performance is rapidly disappearing. 

Today’s building industry retailer is: 
—Headquarters for the materials and services of the 

industry. 

—The volume-creating factor which keeps the forces 
of production and distribution in motion. 

—The producer of consumer sales who creates jobs 
for contractors, architects, building mechanics, 
financing agencies and the other multiple occupa- 
tions which constitute the building industry. 

—The purchasing agent for the home seeker, the 
farmer with the building problem, and the prop- 
erty owner who seeks to keep his structures in 
first class shape. 

The individual retailer is often a leader in service 
club and Chamber of Commerce activities, he has a 


strong sense of civic responsibility, he is a battler for 


municipal honesty with a weather eye out for cor- 
ruption among political administrators and _ those 
who would exploit the public in property matters. 
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SHIMER ‘ana currens 


for clean, accurate, fast cutting! 


CUSTOM-BUILT FOR TOP PRODUCTION 
AT LOWEST JOB COSTS! 





As true today as it was in 1883... into every 
SHIMER Cutter Head and Cutter goes the care- 
ful designing of skilled woodworking toolmakers 
...from the high grade alloy steel forgings to 
the last finishing operation — a SHIMER Head 
and Cutter is made to give you long and profit- 

rest Prod- able service to maintain their coveted world- 
wide reputation for dependability! 





‘est Prod- 


* BEADER ¢ BED RAIL « COMBINATION 
* BLIND ROD & SLAT + COPING + CROZING 
* DOOR & SASH * FLOORING ¢ SIDING 
* WAINSCOTING ¢ CEILING 
* DADO ¢ DOWELL 


write for 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BOOK 50 


Manufacturers Of The Shimer Cutter Heads 
SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS, Inc. 
MILTON, \/ PENNA. 
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HE EVOLUTION of.the retail 
lumber dealer, from the years 
immediately following the Civil 
War up to the present time, makes 
a story as fascinating, as glamor- 
ous, as remarkable, as any to be 
found in the annals of American 
business; and keeping pace with 
the growth and development of the 
dealer as he spread and diversified 
his services has been the physical 
equipment and facilities he has 
been constantly adding and enlarg- 
ing to make these services profit- 
able. 

Like so many other industrial 
developments, the highly efficient 
lumber and building material yard 
and store of today is the result of 
countless instances of trial and er- 
ror. Historical records list many 
types of lumber sheds and similar 
structures that were discarded long 
ago as impractical. Also in the 
same reports are sketches and dia- 
grams of storage buildings precise- 
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ly the same as some still in use to- 
day. An ever changing picture to 
be sure, with the course of transi- 
tion constantly in the direction of 
progress. 

The retail lumber dealer of 1873 
was just exactly that. He handled 
lumber. His debut on the scene of 
business came with the decline of 
the community sawmill. As the 
source of commercial lumber re- 
ceded farther and farther from the 
populated areas, and it became nec- 
essary to import it from more re- 
mote sections of the country, there 
arose the need for a merchant to 
buy, store, and sell lumber in each 
trading area. 

OPEN YARDS 

AT FIRST, practically all dealers 
operated with an open yard, a wag- 
on and team, and a small office, the 
latter being barely large enough to 
house the record-keeping end of the 
business. A buyer made his pur- 
chase standing in the yard by a 


sticked pile of lumber. No attempt 
was made in those days to have 
samples in the office; in fact, the 
dealer considered, and rightly s0, 
that the best way to sell lumber was 
to show the customer the lumber he 
was going to buy. 

In those very early days, only a 
few species of lumber were handled, 
predominated in most regions by 
white pine. The acceptance of yel- 
low pine was not general until 
after a fierce controversy over its 
merits as a commercial lumber 
raged through the industry for 4 
decade. The same was true of fir, 
hemlock, spruce, larch, and most 0! 
the other varieties as they were in- 
troduced to the market. Early | 
sues of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Ie 
corded the laments of dealers 
everywhere over the horrible tu! 
of affairs that necessitated thelr 
stocking several species of Jumber 
in their yards. 

From the April 20, 1895 issue 
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A ROUGH shelter for separate lumber 
piles was popular around 1895, 


comes this comment, “Every year 
retail lumber dealers are called 
upon to add something to their 
store of knowledge as to different 
kinds of lumber, and the necessity 


of the dealers of today keeping 
themselves well informed is contin- 
ually more important. A few years 
ago in this part of the country, 
white pine was the only lumber in 
use or known by the retail dealer; 
then came the yellow pine of the 
south, followed by poplar, bass- 
wood, redwoed, cedar shingles and 
lumber, and fir from Oregon and 
Washington. In some _ sections 
spruce is crowding itself in and 
demanding recognition. Cypress 
also cuts a considerable figure in 
some sections. 


“Another thing that has been 
crowded on to the retail dealer 
lately is porch columns. I say 
crowded because that seems to be 
word that fits the bill. The dealers 
are forced to keep that much more 
stock on hand. If there ever was a 
time when it was necessary for the 
retail lumber dealer to read his 
lumber journal thoroughly, the 
time is now.” 

Sometime about 1880, the exact 
date is not determinable, dealers 
began to concentrate their yards 
into smaller areas, and to put their 
inventory under roof. The trend 
started slowly, gained speed and 
momentum in the succeeding years. 
By 1910 most yards had their stock 
under cover, at least partially, and 
many had also added some addi- 
tional materials to their lumber 
line that required special storage 
space. Up to this time, however, 
the office had received slight atten- 
tion, a fact duly recorded in a con- 
temporary issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


“There are a few things that 
need particular consideration when 
a lumber office is built. Among 
some of the most important are the 
necessity of having plenty of room, 
a private office, the bookkeeper’s 
desk where he will not be dis- 
turbed by an outsider coming up 
behind him, and all the desks so 
arranged that your customer has 
no particular excuse to place him- 
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self in a position to look over your 
beoks and private papers. It is 
surprising how few offices are built 
for either comfort or convenience.” 


THE MOVE TO COVER 


THERE were perhaps two major 
reasons that induced dealers to put 
their lumber under cover. First, 
they began to receive complaints 
about the stained and weathered 
condition of the stock that came off 
the top of the piles. Secondly, the 
jump in value of urban real estate 
made efficient space utilization a 
matter of good business. 

With no precedence upon which 
to base their designing, the early 
sheds reflected a wide range of 
ideas as to the best way to store 
lumber. An instance of this is 
quoted from an 1891 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “IT was 
shown a shed a short time ago that 
was 34 feet wide, and one-half of 
the lumber had to be taken in and 
out over the front piles. As a 
proof of this shed being all right, 
the dealer pointed to the fact that 
he had made money. I must own 
that this is a very convincing argu- 
ment, but I decided also that al- 
though a man might live and be 
healthy by always sitting with his 
back to the table and passing his 
food over his head, there was a 
more convenient way.” 

And yet, some very sound think- 
ing went into some of those early 
shed designs. They were highly 
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STOCK protection was an _ important 

problem to the early dealer. Shown here 

is a suggestion for installing doors on a 
standard two-story shed, 


satisfactory, considering the re- 
quirements and the standards of 
efficiency of the times. The um- 
brella shed, much the same as it is 
used today for the storage of ma- 
sonry products, was one of the first 
types developed. 


SOUND DESIGN 


BEFORE many years, however, the 
prototypes of the present day sin- 
gle and double deck shed, with and 
without a central alley, were in 
widespread use. Not a little of the 
credit for analyzing and passing 
along the best ideas of design is 
due to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
during the closing years of the 
Nineteenth Century. Almost every 
issue recorded an exceptional de- 
sign of some dealer. Typical is an 
excerpt from an 1895 issue: “I was 
shown over the yard and sheds of 
G. W. Stanley & Company. Batavia, 
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CROSS section of a typical Pennsylvania 
lumber shed of 1890. 
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N. Y., and was pleased to notice a 
new feature in shed building and a 
system of stock piling such as I 
have found nowhere else. 

“The shed is of brick, 65x265 
feet, and is in reality two stories 
high. The driveway is 20 feet 
wide, and the peculiar feature is 
that there is a floor over the drive- 
way about 12 feet from the ground. 
This floor is not used to pile lum- 
ber on, only as it is taken from the 
car and put onto it as a landing 
through hatches. It is then sorted 
(as the men have leisure) into bays 
at each side of the shed.” 

There was also a difference of 
opinion as to how best to carry lum- 
ber. Most dealers used a standard 
flat bed wagon. In the east, how- 
ever, a conveyance was developed 
that impressed the reporter of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 1895 for 
its convenience and efficiency. He 
wrote, “Boston may be behind other 
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To a company that has now com- 
pleted 71 years of service to the 
building industry. 


Thorn Aluminum Double Hung 
Windows are offered to combat 
inflationary trends in home con- 
struction. 


They are priced for the most 
modest-Built for the most 
luxurious. 


THORN 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


Send for 
“Thorn Products for the Home” 


I 65290 


Geo.J.Silbernage! 


GENERAL OFFICE 


8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Il. 
Telephone RANdolph 0540 
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sections of the world 


puzzled me: How is it that Boston 


and a very few towns in Massachu- 


setts are the only places in this 
broad land that see the advantage 
in a wagon where the load can be 


put on quicker than in any other 


kind, and can be taken off in the 
twinkling of an eye? With a shed 
and yard away from the railroad, 
this style of wagon will pay for it- 
self in a short time in saving over 
the style known as the western 
wagon.” 

But time moved on, and as it 
did, the general aspect of the retail 
lumber business changed too. By 
the turn of the century the retail 
yard looked entirely different from 
those of 1875. Practically every 
dealer had added a complete line 
of millwork. This involved closed 
storage space, and many dealers 
had added a warehouse type struc- 
ture to their yard. 


MILL VS MILLWORK 


FoR some years, the argument 
whether a lumber dealer should 
have a complete mill, a minimum 
woodworking shop, or none at all, 
waged through the pages of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. Particular con- 
ditions naturally flavored each deal- 
er’s viewpoint, but the consensus of 
the day seemed to be that a dealer 
should have a minimum shop, and 
rely on manufacturers of stock 
millwork for the bulk of his re- 
quirements. 

Some dealers went to elaborate 
pains to display their moldings and 
millwork. An account of 1912 re- 
lates, “Sash, door, and molding 
room. The room is 20x30x18 feet 
high; the floor of cement; the win- 
dows and doors in racks on two 
sides of the room, and the molding 
on end. And clean! You couldn’t 
find a sliver big enough for a tooth- 
pick. For the storage of molding 
there are 70 pockets, each 8 inches 
wide, the pockets formed by small 
iron rods. The lower rods are 2 
feet from the floor, the next 6, then 
10, and the top 14. It is as simple 
as a.b.c.—you can gauge the length 
of the molding at a glance.” 


LINES INCREASED 


By THE turn of the century, the 
business of retailing lumber had 
also embraced a number of allied 
products. As has been pointed out, 
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in some 
things, but when it comes to lum- 
ber wagons she is in the front 
rank, allowing the writer to be 
judge. My first experience with 
lumber wagons was in Boston and 
in all my travels this one thing has 


most dealers carried a 
sash, doors, and moldings. 
also handled lime and plaster; and 
of course a fuli line of lumber, in- 
cluding lath and shingles. 

Very few, however, carried any 
hardware or paint, or any of the 
allied home supply items found in 
the retail lumber yard stores of 
today. Rural dealers, as a general 
rule, sold fence and other farm 
maintenance products; in fact had 
a more diversified line of materials 


ice merchant. 


than the average urban dealer of 


The day of the store, however, 
had not yet arrived. A dealer con- 
sidered himself a supply and serv- 
No expense was 
spared by the successful dealer to 
provide himself with adequate stor- 
age facilities; some, by necessity, 
had enlarged their office space ma- 
terially; but there was as yet no 
movement afoot to incorporate and 
organize a sales display area for 
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A SUGGESTED yard and office layout of 1900 shows the trend of thinking in that 
day. It indicates a high degree of efficiency. 

















































DURING the first two decades of this century, the yard was the display area. The 
-- ” . . 
office” was no larger than necessary to house the management branch of the business. 


the purpose of promoting consumer 
sales. 


The fact that dealers were aware 
of the importance of proper dis- 
play, however, is documented in an 
1899 issue of AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. “Mr. Buchwald pointed to a 
stairway leading up from the office 
and remarked that ‘Women don’t 
like to climb ladders very well.’ 
‘And what will they want to go up- 
stairs for?’ I asked. 


“Then he proceeded to show me. 
In the second story there are 1,700 
feet of floor space where will be 
stored yellow pine finish, porch 
work, doors, etc., and here is where 
the ladies will do their shopping. It 
would surprise some of the small 
dealers who sell little besides barn 
bills and corn cribs to know to what 
extent in large towns the women 
are the builders. They boss the 
cellar digger, architect, carpenter, 
painter, decide the style of trim, se- 
lect the doors, and all the old man 
has to do is call around and pay the 
bills.” 


COAL & GRAIN 


ONE interesting point. must not 
be overlooked in an account of the 
development of the dealer as a 
building material merchant. That 
is the association he has had with 
retail coal and grain handling. 


Two influences prompted many 
dealers throughout the country to 
add these items to their building 
material lines. One was the fact 
that building is largely dormant 
during the winter months. A coal 
line kept dollar volume up during 
the slack season; a fact of primary 
importance to city dealers with 
high static overhead costs. Second, 
the two economic récessions that 
occurred during the latter years of 
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the Nineteenth Century made neces- 
sary some drastic business read- 
justments as a matter of survival. 

Nevertheless, those influences 
are evident today, in that many re- 
tail building material dealers, in 
cities particularly, still sell coal 
and many rural dealers grain and 
feed. 


EARLY ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING, as a sales help, was 
also being used by scattered deal- 
ers during the closing years of the 
century. The day of organized 
manufacturer campaigns for use by 
the dealer was also dawning. On 
August 24, 1912 AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN described such an activity. 
“An advertising campaign along 
unique lines and extensive propor- 
tions that will be closely watched 
has been arranged by Mahin Ad- 
vertising Agency for General Roof- 
ing Manufacturing Company. 


“It will be known as Certain-teed 
Week which will extend from Sep- 
tember 19 to 28 and will be an im- 
portant epoch in the advertising 
career of the General Roofing Man- 
ufacturing Company, and of un- 
doubted value to many dealers. For 
use that week the concern will sup- 
ply their retailers with different 
kinds of selling helps and advertis- 
ing ideas.” 


The march was on. The era of 
the lumber dealer as he originally 
operated was drawing to a close. 
Not that all dealers were advanc- 
ing on a concerted front. Some 
moved rapidly to the position of 
being a general building material 
merchant. Some specialized par- 
ticularly on house jobs, and devel- 
oped remarkably efficient businesses 
aimed entirely at contractor cus- 
tomers. 


— 
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Nearly every dealer, however, 
who survived the transition period 
from 1910 to 1928 added a com- 
plete line of building material to 
his lumber and millwork lines. Such 
items as wallboards, builder’s hard- 
ware, paint and allied products, 
roofing materials of various types, 
insulation, cement in bulk and 
block, tile, sewer pipe, and many 
other similar products were added 
to most dealer’s inventories. 


BUILDERS No. 1 CUSTOMER 


THESE additions came about most 
naturally. In order to satisfy the 
requirements of builders during the 
boom of the ’20s, it was necessary 
for a dealer to carry many items. 
But even at that date, the majority 
of dealers were specifically and al- 
most entirely interested in contrac- 
tor business. An individual desir- 
ing any of the items carried in the 
yard was certainly taken care of, 
promptly, courteously, and satisfac- 
torily. But that individual and the 
thousands of others like him who 
were calling on dealers everywhere 
for small amounts of one thing or 
another were considered a source of 
extra business. Dealers were glad 
to have his business; but it wasn’t 
anticipated, or considered a neces- 
sary factor in the business opera- 
tion, or encouraged. Such a cus- 
tomer was handled in the office and 
yard the same as a contractor cus- 
tomer. He went to the shed or 
warehouse, picked out what he 
wanted from the stock, paid up, and 
received a duplicate copy of the 
ticket the same as the contractor 
who came in to buy 5,000 feet of 
dimension or boards. 


CREDIT EXTENSION 


THROUGHOUT the nation a tre- 
mendous economic boom was being 
enjoyed. Credit lines were relaxed. 
Lumber dealers, under the stimulus 
of similar conditions, also relaxed 
long established ideas about short 
term credit. 


° A letter from a dealer, published 
in the January 6, 1923 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN throws al 
interesting highlight on this fact. 


“During the past two years, I’ve 
made some sales by extending long 
credit, and thus have moved stock 
that otherwise would have stayed 
in the bins and depreciated in 
value. I’m a little doubtful of the 
real advisability of moving depre- 
ciating stock in this way, for col- 
lecting such accounts is a hard job 
and leaves some sore feelings. Per- 
haps I should have made a sharp 
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cut in prices, put on a campaign, 
and moved the stuff quickly for 
cash. I’ve no doubt that in many 
cases this could have been done. I 
followed the wholesale market down 
promptly, just as I had followed it 
up; and at several different periods 
I'd have been glad to allow a 10 
percent discount for cash to rid my- 
self of the high priced stock. But 
my customers know little about the 
movements of the wholesale mar- 
ket, and they always think that 
whatever price a retailer charges 
he is allowing himself a real cash 
profit. If he cuts his prices they 
are likely to quit buying in the ex- 
pectation that he’s about to cut 
them some more.” 

Another interesting insight of 
conditions and attitude during the 
early Twenties is contained in the 
following letter from a dealer. “I 
don’t have a service room as yet, 
though I am planning for a modest 
one. I have found that the best 
sales service is one I can carry 
around to the homes of prospects. 
If I find that a family is thinking 
of building a new house, I arrange 
to call on them. I take plan books 
and pictures, and we go over them 
together. I make rough sketches, 
explain about finish, ventilation, 
heat, and the like. I make esti- 
mates of cost. Most of the selling 
is done right in their living room. 

“T would be considered a back 
number by some of the leaders of 
the new movement. But I know 
that human’ society is steadily 
changing its habits and its organ- 
ization, and that the man who bets 
on the everlasting efficiency of his 
old methods is going to lose. 

“I know an old fellow who for 
years prided himself as a member 
of what he called the old guard. In 
his iime he has jeered at the idea 
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A NEW face and 
provision for an 
adequate store and 
office transform an 
old layout into an 
efficient plant. 


of electric lights, telephones, add- 
ing machines, motor cars, tunnels 
under rivers, and airplanes. He 
has had nothing but contempt for 
modern merchandising, and noth- 
ing gave him more pleasure than 
to cite instances of the failure of 
an enterprise conducted along the 
new lines. But slow-milling events 
worked on him and left him to his 
fate. Last winter I visited his 
yard and found it on its last legs. 
Sheds were dilapidated, stock badly 
broken and worse kept, office dingy, 
and the old man himself seedy and 
worried. He was puttering help- 
lessly among old papers, making a 
vain attempt to understand his own 
business condition. At first he said 
little; but after a half hour or so 
he broke in on a commonplace re- 
mark I was making and began to 
denounce a society that did not 
know its own best interests, that 
followed false gods, and that 
showed neither respect nor grati- 
tude to its real benefactors. A 
couple of weeks ago I heard he had 
sold and retired.” 


MODERN METHODS IN 1923 


THUS, by 1923, the term modern 
methods in the retail lumber busi- 
ness was receiving wider and wider 
usage. At that time it referred 
particularly to the practice of sell- 
ing a complete building service. 
Most dealers who adopted the idea, 
did so in order to offer their con- 
tractor customers a more complete 
service, and they expanded their 
lines accordingly. Some added a 
complete building department to 
their business, and handled house 
construction jobs from the design 
stage through to the completed 
house. This, of course, involved a 
staff architect, draftsman, and the 
necessary trade mechanics and su- 


pervisors to handle the actual con- 
struction. Even today there are a 
large number of dealers who pro- 
vide this complete service. Usually 
the construction work is handled by 
a separately organized company. 
The issue was, and is highly con- 
troversial; many dealers feeling 
that the construction business is 
not a vital part of a building mate- 
rial supplier’s service, but rather 
is in direct competition with their 
contractor customers. 


A COMPLETE BUILDING SERVICE 


IN AN address before the 1923 
Indiana Lumber Dealer’s Conven- 
tion, G. E. Metcalf of San Antonio 
said, “One of the most important 
ideas of the day is selling com- 
pleted building service. This seems 
to be one of the modern ideas that 
is sticking. New ideas and meth- 
ods in the lumber business have 
various ways of getting themselves 
accepted. Usually a few daring 
pioneers make a rush for them and 
dig in. The rear guard makes fun 
and finally gets mad. If the idea is 
presently accepted the rear guard 
says it always favored the partic- 
ular change. 

“In the first place, customers like 
to have something at least ap- 
proaching a turn-key price. It may 
stop short of that at several places, 
but the only way to get on to a 
lump sum basis without going into 
the contracting business is to have 
good contractors. And to have 
good contractors it is usually neces- 
sary to educate as well as to select 
them. 

“Contractors have become suc- 
cessful who are in no way salesmen. 
The yards handle the selling. The 
contractors attend to the highly 
important matter of accurate figur- 
ing and excellent building.” 

It is amazing how logical those 
opinions of 1923 sound today. It 
is quite evident that the dealers 
of that time had sensibly analyzed 
their service problems, and insofar 
as the home supplying phase of 
their business was concerned, had 
developed a most satisfactory op- 
erating arrangement. 

This stage of the evolution of the 
retail building materia] dealer was 
influenced by the economic condi- 
tions of the day. So have all other 
changes that have been made. In 
the ’20s dealers concerned them- 
selves with supplying houses, be- 
cause a building boom was in prog- 
ress. Due to the nature of this 
business, there was little need for 
a large or efficient sales store, al- 
though a vast number of dealers 
dressed up their yards and offices 
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TAKING full advantage of careful space 
utilization, right, a tremendous amount 
of merchandise can be easily displayed. 


DESIGNED for efficiency 
this store front invites shoppers to a 
“building material” department store. 


and utility, 







































































































for the convenience and good public 
relations benefits with the home 
planners who visited them. 

By and large, the changes made 
in yard and office to accommodate 


the conditions of the Twenties 
still identify the dealer layout. 
Photographs of progressive yards 
reproduced in issue after issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 25 years 
ago appear very much the same as 
a vast number of yards throughout 
the country today. 
LUMBER YARD 25 YEARS AGO 

THE sheds were neat, efficient, 
and orderly. There was a masonry 
shed, and a millwork and similar 
stock storage warehouse. Many of- 
fices occupied one corner of a shed. 
Some had large plate glass windows 
containing material displays. Many 
had finished their office interiors 
beautifully to demonstrate the use 
of various types of finishes. Much 
attention had also been given to 
rooms for contractors and home 
planners, where they could review 
plans and materials. A small num- 
ber had provided store space with 
displays and fixtures for consumer 
sales. 

Succeeding years brought con- 
stant changes. The need for the 
salesmanship and sales programs 
became very apparent during the 
depression. Dealers were quick to 
recognize this, and many did an ad- 
mirable job as a matter of self 
preservation. 
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- economy. 

















House building dwindled, credits 
were tight, cash at a minimum, and 
demand stagnant. But many deal- 
ers worked out a system of devel- 
oping prospects with cash for roof- 
ing jobs and other projects per- 
taining to home maintenance. They 
laid particular emphasis on smaller 
unit sales, any way to keep the 
dollar volume coming in. 

Advertising campaigns were 
sharpened; there were very few 
needless dollars spent; all activities 
were planned for efficiency and 
While it was a trying 
experience, there was some good 
in it. 

For one thing, many of the deal- 
ers who had installed elaborate and 
extensive sales display areas found 
that they had white elephants on 
their hands. They were faced with 
the task of revising their whole 
concept of a building material re- 
tail store, its purposes, functions, 
and sales potential. 


AN EARLY DEALER STORE 


AN interesting sidelight on this 
subject is covered in the April 30, 
1932, issue of AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. “A company becomes inter- 
ested in a broader sales and display 
service, and decides if it is to be 
done, it must go the whole figure. 
Architects and interior decorators 
are called in, and a suite of rooms 
is built that in itself is beautiful. 
At the opening, crowds of people 
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show up and exclaim over the dis- 
play, and things seem to be starting 
off splendidly. But a few weeks 
later, it is noticed that the suite is 
practically empty, and the sales vol- 
ume from it is practically nil. 

“The fault is one of arrangement, 
purpose, and use. A person will go 
once to see a museum; but he will 
visit a sales room as often as he 
wants to buy something displayed 
in it. The answer is to make a 
sales room a real sales room, con- 
taining the things that people want 
to buy. You might not expect to 
see a coal shute or a clothes dryer 
in a beautifully paneled room, but 
that is what people want, and that 
is what should be displayed. 

“There is need for regular traffic 
through the place too. If the 
rooms are upstairs or otherwise 
separated from the normal traffic 
route through the offices, it loses 
most of its effectiveness as a silent 
salesman.” 

The same conditions, with en- 
tirely different causes, were Ire 
peated during the past war. Pri- 
vate building was practically at a 
standstill; allocation of the mate- 
rials available was entirely on 4 
priority basis. Dealers were again 
faced with the necessity of sup- 
plementing normal business vol- 
ume with other lines and activities. 

Looking back just a few years, it 
is amazing how dealers diversified 
their activities in order to maintain 
their business volume. There was 
a sharp upsurge in small home sup- 
ply items, far removed from actual 
construction materials. In fact, 
throughout the United States, deal- 
ers were handling things they 
never dreamed of carrying in nor 
mal times. 

Strangely enough, many of them 
found that they could sell anything 
they could get to stock in thei! 
store: that it was not difficult to 
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wild up a large consumer trade. 
foney moved freely; everyone had 
;, and selling was easy. We are 
ot yet out from under these influ- 
ces today; with of course, the 
ded overwhelming demand for 


It is a complex period for the 
uilding material dealer today; and 
ye that makes necessary a clear 
jwalysis of the factors which should 
termine his physical equipment 
planning for future. 


NO FORMULA FITS ALL 
THERE is no rule of thumb for- 
mula that applies to all dealers. A 
yemendously wide range of operat- 
ing conditions still exists. These 


Bi course must be given full con- 


jderation before wise and effec- 
ve planning can be done; if a 
jealer is to avoid the possibility of 
wing’ a white elephant on his 
lands at some future date. 

Here are a few. There are a 
luge number of dealers, with loca- 
tims on a heavily traveled thor- 
wighfare, near or in a large urban 
wummunity, that have developed a 
tighly successful consumer busi- 
uss. They carry a full line of 
home supplies, even to the extent 
if kitchenware, waxes and polishes, 
small goods of all sorts, tools, hobby 
items, toys, lawn and garden fix- 
twes and implements, and innu- 
merable other items. These, of 
wurse, in addition to their com- 
jlete inventory of building mate- 
rials, 

Others have added wallpaper and 
womplete home decoration facilities, 
ectrical fixtures and appliances, 
porting goods, ete. Many of these 
lok like, and actually are, fully or- 
sanized department stores. 

There are thousands of other 
italers, favorably impressed by the 
aivantage of developing consumer 


trade, who have taken definite steps 
to develop it, but who have not 
gone so far as to develop an elab- 
orate departmentalized organiza- 
tion; nor have they ventured away 
from actual construction materials 
in adding new lines. 

The farm dealer operates on a 
different basis, under different con- 
ditions; and therefore has his own 
particular problems. Most have 
for some years handled, in addition 
to their materials lines, many items 
of farm supplies. 

There are a large number of 
dealers who still specialize particu- 
larly in servicing the requirements 
of building contractors. They feel 
that to revamp their methods of 
operation to encourage consumer 
business would be unwise; and feel 
that they can always do a satisfac- 
tory and profitable volume on their 
present basis. 

At the other end of the scale, 
there are dealers who are reluctant 
to make any changes in their sys- 
tem, and feel that a dealer can 
best get along on a narrower range 
of service. 

Each dealer has logical rea- 
sons for his viewpoint, and it 
would be quite foolhardy to pre- 
scribe a standard formula of fu- 
ture planning, insofar as_ store 
and yard layout and merchan- 
dising programs are concerned. 
It is far better to trace the 
trends of the industry, define the 
considerations to be taken into 
account when planning a develop- 
ment of this kind, and help the 
dealer determine his best courses 
in view of his particular operating 
conditions. 


CONSUMER TRADE PROFITABLE 
FIRST, it is definitely proved that 
consumer business is highly profit- 
able. It is consistent, and there 


will be a substantial volume of it 
in good times or bad. How far to 
get into this phase of the material 
business, however, depends on sev- 
eral important factors. 

Location is one of the most im- 
portant; and strangely enough, the 
usual site of a yard away from the 
business center of a city or town 
is working out to advantage. There 
is a very definite tendency for 
urban business to decentralize. 
Traffic congestion in most down- 
town sections is encouraging the 
establishing of shopping areas in 
sections where there is ample park- 
ing space. Many dealers have found 
that by providing this space, and 
by advertising the fact that they 
have it for their customers, that 
large numbers of people are drawn 
to their stores. 

Dealers that are far removed 
from the main traffic arteries, 
however, must consider that peo- 
ple move in definite traffic channels, 
established by. habit from normal 
daily activities. The further re- 
moved a dealer is from a main 
street or road, the more he must de- 
pend on concerted advertising and 
similar merchandising techniques 
to draw customers to his location. 


SELECTING LINES 
IN SELECTING lines to add to his 
inventory, a dealer thus located 
must also not underestimate the 
difficulty he will encounter if he 
must draw customers past several 

competitors to his store. 
In this regard, however, there is 
a vital point in his favor. If a 
dealer is successful in getting a 
customer into his store the first 
time, by effective advertising or 
any other device of good merchan- 
dising, and gives that customer 
courteous service, a pleasant atmos- 
phere, and honest value for the 


HERE are two ways to effectively stock nails in a store. Both are efficient, and offer a solution 
to one of the dealer’s most perplexing problems. 
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money he spends, that customer will 
return time and time again when- 
ever in need of any item the dealer 
handles. 

A person likes to buy from a 
friendly, efficient merchant, and in 
return will exhibit a remarkable 
loyalty to him. 

Another consideration for a deal- 
er planning a diversified program 
of merchandising, is the extent to 
which he is willing to departmental- 
ize his business. For example, a 
dealer with an excellent consumer 
location, with a minimum of com- 
petition in his trading area, decides 
to add home appliances, kitchen- 
ware, and home decorations to his 
line of building materials. In or- 
der to insure a successful sales pro- 
gram, his organization should be 
adjusted to place trained competent 
employees in charge of each of 
these diversified lines. 

It is highly impractical to in- 
clude them all under one sales pro- 
gram, if each line is to account for 
its full share of profit. 

A large number of lines, how- 
ever, can be fit into the dealer’s es- 
tablished sales organization, with- 
out specific departmentalization. 
Such items as hardware, both build- 
er’s and accessory tools, home sup- 
plies, insofar as they pertain to 
home maintenance, etc., all lend 
themselves to established building 
material dealer organizations. 

And not to be overlooked, in any 
program of expansion or modern- 
ization is service facilities for con- 
tractor customers. In cases where 
a dealer departmentalizes his or- 
ganization, sales to contractors 
should be a segregated unit, and 
ample provision made to give them 
efficient service in the store and of- 
fice layout. 

Much has been written and said 
in recent years concerning modern- 
ization programs for retail build- 
ing material dealers. Particular 
stress has been placed on consumer 
business, and the importance of 
over-the-counter trade. This trend 
is in high favor, and there is a defi- 
nite transition toward the point 
where a dealer is a complete build- 
ing material and home maintenance 
store, equipped to service both con- 
tractor and consumer trade. 

WHAT TYPE OF STORE? 

ON THE BASIS of this change, 
what does a dealer need in the way 
of a store and display room to sat- 
isfactorily handle this diversified 
business? How is the progressive 
dealer of today building or remod- 
eling? What will the layout of the 
future look like? These are ques- 
tions of primary importance to 
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WITH limited wall space, floor shelves, islands, and similar fixtures require great car 
to insure orderly arrangement. Note the neat arrangement of the above. 






thousands of dealers today that are dise sparkle on the racks and 
planning an expansion program, shelves. Dark shadows should be 
but who have not yet determined avoided. There is a definite ten- 






























how to do it. ency to eliminate windows along 
In the first place, a suitable store display walls, and rely entirely on 
can be designed into several differ- controlled lighting within the store, 
ently shaped areas. It may be rec- In this regard, it is difficult to 
tangular, or square; but for great- plan wall displays along a wall with 
est efficiency should not be cut up windows; and since wall space is 
into a series of rooms. It should the most usable space in a store, 
be one open area. as much of it as possible should be 
The decoration of the store planned into a store. 
should be done with the main It is not necessary to be elabv- 
thought in mind of affording rate. It fact, the most effective 
a pleasant atmosphere for cus- building material stores are simple 
tomers, and should complement the in style. Neither need it be ex 
materials displayed. This is very pensive. Getting back to the pri- 
important, and many dealers who mary purpose of the store and its 
have gone to great lengths to dec- fixtures—that of selling merchan- 
orate and adorn their salesroom, dise—utility is the essential] cor 
have found that when the material sideration in store planning and 
displays are set in place, they are layout, not elaborateness. 
subdued by the decorations. A discussion of fixtures would be 





quite lengthy, and difficult to pro 

DON’T OVERLOOK PURPOSE ject clearly, since the type of fix 

THE PURPOSE of a store is to sell _—_— ture is determined by the sales job 

merchandise, not only to display it. it is designed to do, and the im- 

A large volume of consumer sales portance of the merchandise it dis- 

are made on the spur of the mo- plays in a dealer’s overall sales pr0- 
ment. A customer enters a store gram. 















to buy a particular item, sees an- There are, however, some funda 
other displayed so attractively and mental points that will help in 4 
prominently that the decides he planning program. Some merchal- \ 
needs it also, and leaves with two dise, by its shape, size, and the at- OUR 





purchases instead of one. vantage of arranging it in mass 
Everything in the store, decora- display, is best suited to a pal 
tions, display fixtures, lighting, and ticular style of fixture. For exam- 
2ll other physical equipment are ple, cans would be very difficult to 
there for one purpose; to display display in a partitioned bin of 4! 
merchandise to the best advantage; island table. Cans are more effet: 
to stimulate the desire to buy. tively displayed on shelves or tiered 
Lighting is important. It must tables. 
be adequate to make the merchan- Conversely, an assortment of 
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NEW LOW PRICES! 


ne is no need to handle substitute paint thinners now with Gum Turpentine 
in plentiful supply at new low prices. Not only is Gum Turpentine within the 
reach of everyone with painting to do, but a powerful Fall campaign will help you 
sell this quality product in big volume. Stock up now—take advantage of this big 
profit opportunity. 
WATCH FOR Don’t confuse Gum Turpentine with wood or sulphate turpentines, or with 
OUR TREMENDOUS disguised substitutes. NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF GUM TURPENTINE! 
Only Gum Turpentine is made from the living pine tree. Only Gum Turpentine is 
Nationa | nationally advertised in powerful consumer magazines with a combined circulation 
of more than 55 million! 
Advertising Ask your distributor for Gum Turpentine bearing the AT-FA Seal of Approval. 


Campaign AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 
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SALES counter around office is focal point of store. Adjacent displays are effective 
producers of spontaneous sales, and should be planned accordingly. 


small screw drivers would certainly 
be poorly displayed on a shelf, but 
are admirably suited to an island 
table. 


The same is true of most mer- 
chandise, and while there is consid- 
erable latitude in fixtures for al- 
most every type of merchandise, 
there are definite right and wrong 
ways to exhibit it. 

Many dealers have found this to 
be true in past years, and have had 
to make considerable ‘adjustments 
and revamping of their original 
layouts. 

An easy way to determine wheth- 
er merchandise is displayed cor- 
rectly is to stand at a central point 
and survey the entire store area. 
If it appears jumbled or disorgan- 
ized, the materials are not dis- 
played correctly. 

An effective store is highly regi- 
mented. Every display, table, rack, 
shelf, or cabinet is an integrated 
unit. Each is complete in itself, 
and should be symmetrical, and not 
lap over or conflict with any other 
display. The impression should be 
given that all merchandise dis- 
played is accessible—obtainable by 
reaching out and picking it up. 


This latter point is a major 
argument against any displays 
with counters in front of 


them. These are unnecessary bar- 

riers between the customer and 
the merchandise, and few or 
no spontaneous sales will be devel- 
oped from a display so separated 
from the customer. 
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STORE ARRANGEMENT 

AS FOR arrangement, here again 
is a subject of considerable vast- 
ness. There is no set way to lay 
out an effective store. The latitude 
is wide indeed. Yet there are cer- 
tain primary facts to be considered 
as a basis for all planning; proved 
ideas that make a store a more effi- 
cient selling aid. First of these 
is the position of the sales office, 
the focal point of the store. This 
should be placed at the rear, or 
the farthest removed spot from the 
entrance or entrances. The reason 
for this is obvious. A customer 
moves naturally to this point. The 
more merchandise he must pass on 
the way in and out, the better the 
chance he will see and buy some- 
thing on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. 


Another method of accomplish- 
ing the same thing is to place the 
displays of the most popular items 
in the rear of the store, to encour- 
age traffic past slower moving mer- 
chandise. 

Seasonal influences also have an 
important bearing on the demand 
for certain merchandise. To make 
the most of this, space should be 
allotted for seasonal displays in 
prominent store positions. Such 
an exhibit just within the entrance, 
or close to the sales counter has 
proved very effective. 

The same technique can be ap- 
plied to slow moving merchandise. 
In order to move it quickly, special 
displays can be given prominent 
location. 
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Extreme flexibility is very desir. 
able. No store should be static to 
the extent that its layout is immo. 
bile. On the contrary, if every fix. 
ture in a store can be shifted and 
relocated easily, that store is better 
qualified to do a well rounded sales 
job. 








DISPLAY WINDOWS 

THE treatment of display wip. 
dows is a debatable issue. By and 
large, large display windows with- 
out backdrops or platforms are 
most suitable. An open floor area 
immediately behind the windows 
can be used for display of almost 
any kind of merchandise, but in 
reality the entire store is the win- 
dow display. 

Some type of stores, particularly 
the large, highly departmentalized 
ones, are designed with closed-iy 
windows. This gives added wal] 
space on the inside, but introduces 
the problem of planning, arrang- 
ing, and maintaining stage displays 
in each window. 

With every store is the problem 
of maintenance. Even the best 
planned require constant care, not 
only for cleanliness, but also to 
keep stock in order and attractively 
arranged at all times. 

A definite maintenance period, 
either at the close or start of each 
day, is highly desirable; and while 
it does mean an expenditure of 
time, it may be considered a neces- 
sary part of store operation. Other- 
wise, stock becomes shifted and out 
of position, and the store soon has 
a disorganized appearance. 

A STORE ISN’T EVERYTHING 

FINALLY, it must be pointed out 
that a modern store, no matter how 
effective or efficient, is only one link 
in a sales program. While it is 
true that a substantial volume of 
business may be derived by sug- 
gestive selling, the store cannot be 
expected to do the whole job. 

Sales personnel should be well 
trained in how to use store display 
to the best advantage. A _ persoll 
buying one particular item in all 
probability is a good prospect for 
any number of allied items. A cal 
of paint could lead to a_ brush, 
brush cleaner, sandpaper, turpel- 
tine, etc. But to sell these items, 
the salesman must bring them to 
the customer’s attention. 

Advertising is another link ! 
the sales chain. Properly planned 
and timed advertising brings !* 
sults. It is particularly effective 
in getting people to come to a mél 
chant’s location for a_ particular 
item. 

Thus, a coordinated program tak- 
ing full advantage of advertisiné, 
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trained personnel, and an effective 
store cannot help but succeed. 
Without any one of the segments 
functioning efficiently, the job is 
more difficult. 
THE MODERN YARD 

NO DISCUSSION of this type would 
be complete without a survey of the 
yard facilities of a modern building 
material dealer. The development 
of various sheds and warehouses, 
plus the systems of arrangements, 
have been traced through the past 


three-quarters of a century; and it 
is clear to see that successive 
changes as they were adopted gen- 
erally enabled a dealer to do a 
more efficient and economical job 
of conducting his business. 

The modern yard is a fascinating 
establishment. No other retail 
merchant has anything like these 
complex storage and handling prob- 
lems for building materials are 
bulky and heavy; there is a wide 
variety of shapes, sizes and degree 


of perishableness. Space must he 
provided whereby each can lp 
moved in and out of the yard with 
a minimum of handling. 
Traditional type lumber sheds 
are still popular but dealers build. 
ing them find that under presen; 
day operating conditions the stand. 
ard 20-foot alley is not sufficient, 
The open floor warehouse ig be. 
coming increasingly popular for 
the storage of lumber as well as 
most other types of building mate. 


MODERN yard arrangement should be planned to take advantage of the many types of devices 
that have been developed to move materials faster and more efficiently. Straddle and lift 
trucks, conveyors and pallet trucks all afford greater economy in handling materials. 
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The dominant distributor of Building Materials in the 
Southwest, Cameron Wholesale is well equipped to serve 


the Building Material Dealers in this great market. With 


18 conveniently located warehouses, overnight delivery 


service is available through Cameron’s fleet of 76 trucks 
and Common Carrier Service, to every Building Material 
Dealer in this marketing area. Well geared to best serve 
this vast and profitable market, Cameron Wholesale is 
proud of the part it plays in the building activities of 
the great Southwest. The fine reputation of the Cameron 
Company is based on 80 years experience in the Building 
Material Field. 


So Far This Year, Texas Is Second Among All States In 
Dollar Volume Of Building Construction. 


HOME OFFICE: WACO, TEXAS 





Few of the Many Manufacturers Whose Products Cameron Distributes Are: 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. @ UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO. e@ THE FLINTKOTE CO. @ THE CELOTEX CORP. 
THE MASONITE CORP. @ LIBBY, OWENS, FORD e@ THE CERTAIN-TEED CORP. @ PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
CORP. @ HARDING GLASS CO. @ CARTER PAINT CO. @ KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. @ E. L. BRUCE CO. 
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MONUMENTS of another era are the carts, buggies, and wagons, upon which materials were 
carried until replaced by the specially designed and engineered machines of today. 


rials. It has definite advantages. 

No bins, racks, or shelves are 
built into a warehouse of this kind. 
The space is entirely unpartitioned. 
This gives unlimited flexibility in 
material storage, and with ample 
aisles between stocks, a highly effi- 
cient handling system. 

The warehouse storage method is 
admirably adaptable for lumber, 
roofing material, insulation, ma- 
sonry products (lime, plaster, ce- 
ment), paint, wallboard, nails, bulk 
hardware items, and many others. 


MECHANICAL HANDLING 

THIS is particularly true since 
the development of highly efficient 
fork lift trucks and similar me- 
chanical handling devices, conveyor 
systems, etc., all of which make pos- 
sible the storage of more material 
in less space with less man hours. 

The development of mechanical 
means of handling materials to re- 
place tedious, back-breaking meth- 
ods of moving by hand is one fas- 
cinating chapter in the general 
story of modern industrialization. 
It is a detailed account involving 
many kinds of equipment and many 
manufacturers, but when attention 
is focused on the handling of lum- 
ber and other building materials 
the straddle truck and the lift 
truck stand out as two of the most 
important types of machines. 

According to legend, about 36 
years ago some forward-thinking 
individual conceived the idea of 
using a straddle type vehicle to 
transport prepared unit loads or 
packages between two points. As 
a result of this idea, there appeared 
in either 1911 or 1912 at a remote 
sawmill on the west coast of the 
United States the first straddle 
truck. No specifications are avail- 
able, but it has been told that the 
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vehicle was powered for hoisting, 
carrying between the wheels in a 
suspended position, then depositing 
at a desired point, a certain size 
of previously prepared package of 
lumber. However, it seems that 
the design of the frame structure, 
as well as other important parts 
was such that after handling a few 
loads the machine showed not only 
weakness, but very definite failure 
in a mechanical sense, and in con- 
sequence was hauled out of the mill 
yard by an old and dependable 
horse. 


FIRST AUTHENTIC STRADDLE TRUCK 


IT WAS in 1915 that the first au- 
thentic straddle truck known as a 
lumber carrier was placed in serv- 
ice on the west coast. The machine 
was electrically driven with stor- 
age batteries as a source of power, 
and as compared to other automo- 
tive equipment of the period, was 
quite practical. In a general way 
it was accepted by lumbermen as 
revolutionary in its capacity of lum- 
ber yard transportation. 


HANDLES VARIETY OF MATERIALS 


ALTHOUGH originally developed 
for the handling of lumber, the 
straddle truck soon outgrew this 


restricted application and is now. 


used in many additional industries 
handling a variety of materials 
such as brick, tile, concrete build- 
ing blocks, cement, steel sheet, con- 
crete and iron pipe, steel rails, 
crated goods, barrels, paper and 
coal. An important feature of this 
type of truck is that in addition to 
being used in storage yards and 
manufacturing plants, it may also 
be used on the open highway for 
delivery to customers, warehouses, 
shipping terminals, etc. 


Pioneering in the production of 
lift trucks began in the early 
1930’s, again in connection with 
the handling of lumber. With the 
increased production of lumber, 
storage space became more and 
more of a problem. At first lift 
forks were designed to be placed 
on the front of the straddle truck 
so that lumber loads could be ear- 
ried elevated on the front of the 
truck as well as under it. This 
allowed stacking of the elevated 
load on top of the under load, but 
because of the great amount of 
space needed for turning and be- 
cause the method was hard on 
roads, it was decided to design a 
separate stacking truck. 


EQUIPMENT BECOMING MORE NECESSARY 
LIFT and straddle trucks have 
revolutionized the handling of lum- 
ber in retail and wholesale yards. 
No longer is it necessary to load, 
unload, and stack by hand or use 
horse-drawn carts for transporting. 
Now loading and unloading of 
trucks and box cars, moving of 
lumber in yards, stacking for full 
utilization of available space are 
accomplished in record time by the 
use of lift and straddle trucks. 

World War II with its sudden 
and insistant demand for speedy 
methods of moving goods gave 4 
tremendous impetus to th« develop- 
ment of equipment for handling 
materials. As a result of this stim- 
ulus and the new uses which were 
discovered, lift and straddle trucks 
are found today in almost every in- 
dustry involving the handling of 
materials. 

It is obvious that these and other 
mechanical] handling devices, yet to 
be developed, will become more and 
more a necessary part of a dealer’s 
equipment in the coming years. 
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The Winners 


Willis E. Waterman 
—68 years, 465 Poto- 
mac Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y. “Once more 
renewing subscription 
an additional year 
for AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN’ which I! 
have taken since 
1880. | am in my 
90th year and busy 
every day.” 


Henry B. Franks—60 years, Montpelier, 
Ohio. “I have an old copy of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN which is still in good preserva- 
tion, dated May 20th, 1882.” 


William 5S. Bran- 
num—58 years, 1022 
Ardmore Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “I read 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN commencing 
1890. | have been in- 
terested in 101 retail 
and wholesale yards. 
I used to tell some of 
the yards that when 
they could not pay 
for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and pay interest, and make a 
report to the Red Book it was time to quit 
business.” 


George A. Hoagland & Co.—58 years, 
Omaha, Neb. 


W. E. Cooper — 55 
years, Richfield Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. “I 
have been a reader 
of AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN since 1888. 
1 look forward with 
much interest to each 
issue.” 


T. L. Smith—53 years, Louisiana Southern 
Lumber Co., New Orleans, La. “How long? 
Well that goes back prior to 1895, as a boy 
in knee pants when my father was a sub- 
scriber and J read it as a school boy.” 


H. Edward Wolff— 
53 years, President, 
Heidritter Lumber 
Corporation, _ Eliza- 
beth, N. J. “We con- 
gratulate you on 75 
years of very com- 
mendable service to 
the lumber industry. 
We, ourselves, have 
been subscribers for 
so many years that it 
is beyond our recol- 
lection, and particularly we welcome you to 
the OLD AGE group. As you will notice by 
our letterhead we have been in the lumber 
business for 88 years ourselves, our main 
office and yard being on the original site.” 


A. A. Corwin & Sons—52 years, Pontiac, 
Mich. 
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Scores of readers entered AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN's contest to find our longest- 
term subscribers. Each of the I! winners 
who will receive lifetime subscriptions, has 
been reading A. L. for 52 years or more. 
Many thanks for your interesting letters that 
told how you first came to read A. L. and 
how it has influenced your career as a build- 
ing products merchant. We feel honored to 
have such a faithful following and we in- 
tend to continue an editorial program that 
will command your readership. 


—The Editors 





Spencer D. Baldwin 
—52 years, Baldwin 
Lumber Junction Mill- 
ing Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. “I came to work 
for my father on 
September 9, 1896, 
and | well remember 
the first week of tak- 
ing the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN home, 
as | thought | could 
find something of 
value for a young fellow just starting in busi- 
ness. | have been reading same ever since.” 


T. A. Kelly—52 years, Manager, Inde- 
pendent Lumber Co., Hotchkiss, Colo. “I have 
been in the lumber business continuously from 
April 20, 1896 to the present—52 years and 
four months, have read the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN all down through those years so | 
look on it as an old friend.” 


F. J. Ward — 52 
years, Eclipse Lumber 
Co., Clinton, lowa. “I 
have been a constant 
reader since 1896.” 


1. S. Chapin — 51 
years, Searle and 
Chapin Lumber Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


51 YEARS 
R. S. Foster Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wilbur Lumber Co., West Allis, Wis. 


50 YEARS 
D. H. Willey, D. H. Willey Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
J. N. Bach, J. N. Bach and Sons, Fairbury, Ill. 
W. B. Schaefer, South Bend, Ind. 
49 YEARS 
H. S. Horton, Vice-President, Standard Lum- 
ber Co., Winona, Minn. 
Roscoe C. Briggs, Briggs Lumber Co., Inc., 
Onconta, N. Y. 
48 YEARS 
Ira S. Finley, Mount City, Ill. 
James W. Good—Seney, Mich. 
D. L. Berry, Jones-Berry Lumber Co., Amboy, 
i. 


47 YEARS 
C. R. Musser, Muscatine, lowa. 
46 YEARS 
K. J. Benz, Vice-President Loonan Lumber Co, 
Sioux Falls, $. D. 
C. L. Meredith, Meredith Lumber Co., Farm. 
ers National Bank, Annapolis, Md. 
Paul F. Smith, Bay City, Mich. 
45 YEARS 
John C. Stunkel, Republic Box Co., Chicago, 
W. Malone, Watson Malone and Sons, Phil. 
adelphia, Pa. 
G. R. Gloor, Ory Lumber and Construction 
Co., Inc., Fairmount, Ga. 
A. M. Fisher, Home Lumber & Supply Co, 
Rockford, Ill. 
44 YEARS 
C. W. Bodge and Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
43 YEARS 
A. W. Braun, Braun Bros. & Co., Athens, Wis, 
Ward Lucas, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Winona, 
Minn. 
W. S. Richardson, Richardson Lumber Co, 
Clarinda, lowa. 
J. H. Brewster, Sun Lumber Co., Weston, W. 
Va. 
41 YEARS 
Baker, Fentress & Co., Chicago. 
M. M. Haynes, Haynes Brothers Lumber Co,, 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Chas. F. Long, Taber Lumber Co., Knoxville, 
lowa. 
40 YEARS 
O. L. Curd, Tulsa, Okla. 
G. D. Rose, President, Spahn & Rose Lumber 
Co., Dubuque, lowa. 
B. M. Gibbs, B. M. Gibbs Sales Agency, Prince- 
ton, Ill. 
H. D. Gould, Gould Lumber Co., Middletown, 
N. Y. 
B. Clarence Neff, J. M. Neff & Sons, Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 
H. M. Rhodes, Mgr., Salt Lake Mill Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
Horace E. Wolfe, Tarzana, Calif. 
T. W. Elswich, Box 1175, Huntington, W. Va. 
39 YEARS 
E. A. Chagnon, Chagnon Lumber Co., Nashua, 
N. H. 
38 YEARS 
E. Bridgers, Bridgers Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 
Glenn V. Sherwood, Sisalkraft Co., Chicago. 
R. M. Stone, R. M. Stone Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 
37 YEARS 
R. C. Herrmann, President, Duquesne Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. Fletcher Marsh, Marsh and Truman Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago. 
36 YEARS 
Grant B. Shipley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
35 YEARS 
J. T. Grant, J. T. Grant & Son, Rolfe, lows. 
34 YEARS 
N. H. Huey, Forest Products, Phoenix, Ariz. 
33 YEARS 
Eschenbach Lumber Manufacturing Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
32 YEARS 
H. R. Velde, Velde Lumber Co., Pekin, Ill. 
31 YEARS 
Ctto J. Kiesling Lumber Co., Oconomowo, 
Wis. 
30 YEARS 
O. F. Kime, O. F. Kime Lumber Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 
Kelsey & ?r Lumb 
29 YEARS 
Chas. A. Bublitz, President, Calumet Sash 4 
Door Co., Gary, Ind. 
Truman D. Cameron, E. M. Cameron Lumber 
Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
Jos. Kvasnicka, Wilson Lumber Co., Wilson, 
Kans. 





Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


25 YEARS 
F. M. Pantzer, Pantzer Lumber Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 
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Read this 10 Foint Comparison 


(Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross Vehicle Weight—and 
Comparable Competitive Models.) 







e Lumber DODGE 
FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES "Job-Rated” = = — be 
y, Prince TRUCK 
Wheelbase 152 in. 161 in. 158 in. 159 in. 161 in. 
idletown, : : . 
Cab-to-Axle—to take 12-foot body 84 in. 84 in. 84.06 in. 84 in. 84 in. 
, Lexing- Wide-Tread Front Axles (shorter ’ : . 
turning—more stability) 62 in. 56 in. 60.03 in. 58% in. 56 in. 
., Sal 
Co, Modern “Cross-Type” Steering Yes No No No No 
Turning Diameter * —Left 
, W. Va. —Right 
Nashva, Maximum Horsepower 109 93 100 93 100 
Total Spring Length (Front and Rear . P 
“Cushioned Ride”) 194 in. 171% in. 162 in. 176 in. 182 in. 
scaloese, Cab Seat Width (Measure of Roominess) [| 57% in. 52% in. 51% in. 47% in. 52% in. 
Chicago. Windshield Glass Area a 901 sq. in. 713 sq. in. 638 sq. in. 545 sq. in. 713 sq. in. 
o., Jack- 


Vent Wings plus Rear Quarter Windows 


Yes 


No 


No 


* To outside of tire (curb clearance.) Computed from data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources. T All four 





, Lumber springs.  f Measured from production models. 4 Computed from width and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 
an Lum- 
lowa. 
Ariz. 
, Wilkes: 
», Ul. 
smowot, 
Bucyrus, 
hio. 
0, Ohi I-PLENTY OF HEADROOM. 
Sash & 2~STEERING WHEEL... right in the driver’s lap. 
3—NATURAL BACK SUPPORT . . . adjustable for 
maximum comfort. 
Lumber {PROPER LEG SUPPORT . . . under the knees 
where you need it. 
Wilson, 5~CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS . . . just like you have 
at home, 
&7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT .. . with safe, 
ake convenient hand control. 
ag ‘AIR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS . . . adjustable to 
Weight of driver and road conditions. 
AN O Burp1 NG Propucts MERCHANDISER 


Better Weight Distribution 


Easier Handling 
Shorter Turning Diameters 


12 FT. 
——— =: 
oe meee 

——_ so = 








le 
- 

CONVENTIONAL ‘ 
s 
J 





1" 160 IN. WHEELBASE 
l 








| #——— 152 IN. WHEELBASE-——— 


Front axles have been moved back, 
engines forward, placing more load 
on the front axle. While cab-to-axle 
dimensions are the same, wheelbases 
are shorter, giving better weight dis- 
tribution, and increased payload. 


This new weight distribution, com- 
bined with longer springs, produces 
a marvelous new “cushioned-ride.”’ 


You get still more comfort from new 
**Air-O-Ride”’ seats, with their easily 
controllable “‘cushion of air.”’ 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN ae 
~ DODGE Sob Kaled’ TRUCK G 
LEFT OR RIGHT TURN => 1 


Z CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


You can turn in .much smaller 
circles, both right and left —you can 
back up to loading platforms or 
maneuver in crowded areas with 
greater ease—because of new type 
“‘cross-steering,”’ shorter wheelbases, 
and wide tread front axles. In all, 
248 different ‘“‘Job-Rated’’ chassis 
and body models. Up to 23,000 Ibs. 
G.V.W. Up to 40,000 Ibs. G.T.W. 





LESSon 


SELLING «| 


popcor’ 
One de 
vendin 
Today’s dealer must be technically trained to the sti 


meet outside competition by creative selling = 
. crew < 
produc 
OMORROW belongs to the cre- COMPETITIVE INDUSTRIES ACTIVE industry has had good volume— @ creatiy 
ative salesman,” said a great BETTER and more creative selling enough in these postwar years @ favor, 
industrialist during the depths of by the competitors of the building (stimulated by the shutdown of @ the cu 
the prewar depression. The state- industry made the difference. While construction during the war) 10 The 
ment is even more true today. The the construction industry depended keep the industry busy at a good @ made 
creative salesman improves his on the untrained and generally un- profit. , consur 
company’s share of the available advertised carpenter-contractor for Nevertheless, the volume secured @ order- 
sales dollars. its consumer selling—competitive has been largely on an order-taking § busine 
Like everyone in retailing, the industries were training salesmen basis. Generally speaking, most of @ organ: 
building products salesman is com- and sales managers and pouring the consumer volume has been self- @ volum 
peting not only with his fellow out millions in advertising. generated and based on a pressing, § faker 
building industry retailers, but The slump in consumers’ invest- urgent and vital need for shelter. Thi 
with every other merchant in the ments in building and improving The signs indicate, however, that # ament 
community for a maximum share their homes was in inverse ratio history will repeat itself and that @ Neith 
of local consumers’ dollars. to the growth of the horse and the abnormal self-generated con- @ dealer 
There are never enough consum- buggy industry into the automotive sumer demand will soon be satisfied @ it. 
er dollars to satisfy everyone in giant. Personal transportation for | and the light construction industry An 
business, so those who get a bigger the family, vacation expenditures, will again face a progressive loss H are t 
slice than others must do a better and the lure of the entertainment of consumer volume to more crea @ order. 
creative selling job. world have taken a huge slice out tive selling industries. for 
In the pre-automobile era the of the building dollar. The difference between ordel whick 
home building industry got a much However, because people have to taking in the light construction I § tablis 
larger share of the consumers in- have shelter, and because houses dustry and creative selling in com 
come than it does today. Homes wear out, and because families have petitive industries could be likened IF 
were largér and people spent more children who grow up to form fami- to two concessionaires who secured Bf of th 
time in them. lies of their own, the home building the hot-dog, soft-drink, peanut and prodt 
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to Building Products Consumers 





Just published by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the book “Creative Selling to Building Products 
Consumers,” has been prepared especially for use by students enrolled in 30-day training courses 


sponsored hy the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 


Above are a few of the pro- 


vocative titles in the series of 26 lessons in consumer selling. 


popcorn concessions at a ball park. 
One decided to put in a battery of 
vending machines at the rear of 
the stands where people could pa- 
tronize them going to and from 
their seats. The other put on a 
crew of vendors who carried the 
product to the customer and who 
creatively and aggressively sold 
favor, coolness, goodness, etc., to 
the customers. 

The vending machines, of course, 
made some money—wherever the 
consumer is conscious of a need the 
order-taker is bound to get some 
business—but the creative selling 
organization multiplied the sales 
Volume and profits of the order- 
taker several times. 

This is a marketing law as fund- 
amental as the laws of Moses. 
Neither the individual employe, the 
a nor the industry can escape 
it, 

And yet many retail employes 
are the vending machine type of 
order-takers, waiting-on customers 
for their self-generated needs 
Which they bring to the dealers es- 
tablishment to be filled. 

MUST SELL CREATIVELY 

IF THE men and women employes 
of the retail lumber and building 
Products establishments of Amer- 


Burtptnc Propucts MERCHANDISER 


ica can and will become creative 
salesmen, a splendid future is as- 
sured for them, for their country 
and for their industry. 

That individual who will pay the 
price in the study and practice of 
creative selling will find the re- 
wards both monetary and other- 
wise gratifying indeed. Successful 
living is largely creative selling of 
the ideas and ideals which are im- 
plemented by the home building in- 
dustry. 

The advent of television may re- 
verse the trend toward living on 


wheels instead of in the home. Fun 
and entertainment will be brought 
into the home as never before. 

What an opportunity this pre- 
sents to the creative salesmen of 
the home building industry! 

But neither this new opportunity 
nor wishful thinking will fill the 
bill. 

The retail employes of this in- 
dustry must acquire the knowledge, 
cultivate the personality and secure 
the equipment of the creative sales- 
man. Then, and then only will they 
measure up to the challenge and 





EVOLUTION OF THE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


1880 Lumber, cement, plaster, lime, brick. 


1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1925 
1930 
1935 


1940 
1945 Z 


, millwork, sash, doors, hardwood flooring. 

, glass, putty, metal roofing, farm items. 

, asphalt and composition roofing, garages. 

, paint, hardware, board products, plywood. 

, insulations, asbestos products, aggregates. 

, package and specialty selling, consumer sales financing. 

, yard-fabricated buildings and sections, power tools, 
metal products. 

, miscellaneous impulse items and creative merchandise. 

, appliances, heating, plumbing and electrical items. 


1950 Everything used in home and farm building. 
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FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 





Now 
OW. '* abig new source 


of rental profits for you... with 
the new Improved American 
Deluxe Floor Maintenance Ma- 
chine! You'll find many prospects 
among your customers—beauty 
shops, bowling alleys, restau- 
rants, etc., will want to rent it 
every week. 


Satot 

ate Y... new Safety- 
Grip Handle—easy to control 
with either or both hands. Merely 
grip the handles to get positive 
“off-on” action. Machine runs 
only when you want it—won’t 
start accidentally when plugged 
in. 

Attracts rental customers with 
its fresh, clean ““New Look”— 
highly polished aluminum cast- 
ings throughout. 


Fower.. has big power 


ample for any floor maintenance 
operation. Maintains full power 
and brush speed on the smooth- 
est to the most rugged floors. 
See it now! 


Attachments to 
maintain all kinds of 
floors include: 
Tampico, Mixed 
Fibre, Palmetto, 
Bassine, Wire, Steel 
Wool, Burnishing 
and Sanding discs. 
Made in Three Sizes 
—13, 15, 17 Inch. 
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The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
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521 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio : 
(} Send free description and prices. : 
CJ Please arrange a FREE Demonstraticn of the new > 
American DeLuxe Maintenance Machine with Safety-Grip Handle ' 

no obligation. , 
PN sa Cxcdeneaseuaewed nchiegac ua uedgene week eeeeeeswneeseregeee oe : 
PGs ows ateeesbecaseurevecicbasesousvereedoucees Cveeereceecceoes 5 
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Petes sserewes weer weeeeeseestid 
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opportunity and reap the rewards 
of accomplishment. 

The 30-day schools sponsored by 
the National Retail Lumber Deg]. 
ers Association and its regional 
members provide an_ extremely 
helpful source of educational ma. 
terial for retail employes. 


FIVE TYPES OF KNOWLEDGE ESSENTIAL 


But from whatever source he 
gets his training, the successfy| 
salesman of tomorrow will continy- 
ously study the five different kinds 
of knowledge essential for creative 
selling success in this industry. 

THE five steps to adequate train- 
ing for the retail lumber and build. 
ing products salesman and how the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN & BUILD. 
ING PRODUCTS MERCHANDISER js 
implementing them. 


I. Know the difference betwee 
order-taking and creative sell- 
ing and learn how to sell cre- 


atively. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN & 
BUILDING PRODUCTS MER 


CHANDISER has recently pub- 
lished the first book on this 
subject ever offered for sale. 
It is available from this office. 





II. Learn the detailed job speci- 
fication for the retail sales- 
men in the light construction 
industry. 


The second section of the 
book on creative selling con- 
tains a complete job analysis 
entitled, “The Work of the 
Building Products Sales 
man’’, 





III. Learn how to estimate new 
homes and the 71 other con- 
struction packages that sell 
for $100 or more to consum- 


ers. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN & 
BUILDING PRopucTS MER 
CHANDISER is currently rul- 
ning a comprehensive series 
of lessons in light construc 
tion estimating. 





IV. Learn how to supervise cow 
struction work to make sure 
that your customers are get- 
ting satisfactory workman: 


ship on the jobs you sell. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN & 
BUILDING PrRopucts MER 
CHANISER is currently ’ pub 
lishing a series of lessons 
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SMARTLY-STYLED, CHROMIUM PLATED 
CABINET HARDWARE 


by NATIONAL LOCK 


ONE PAR 
N5B-2390€ 
CABINET HINGES 


z 


immediate Delivery 


All Items From Open Stock 


Kitchens ring with distinction . . . housewives sing with 
admiration . . . when these beautiful designs by 


NATIONAL LOCK are your installation choice. 


For here, indeed, is the cabinet hardware women want. 


N 61-200 


NE1-048 





NS8-Z390-€ 


NATIONAL 


Rockford, illinois . 


Envelope Packaged... 
Choice of 4 Hardware 
Counter Display Boards 


Make your selection from four attractive matched 
sets. Each is conveniently packaged along with 
necessary accessory parts. All at an attractive 
profit to you. Everything available from open stock... 


61-225 


LOCK COMPANY 


Merchant Sales Division 


113 


















in construction supervision 
which will enable a salesman 
to know good workmanship 
when he sees it in all branches 
of the light construction 
trades. 





Learn about each product 
those fundamental things 
which are an absolute neces- 
sity for creative selling. (See 
listing of 36 Things a Sales- 


Each Item in His Sales 
Line.) 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN & 
BUILDING PRODUCTS Mgr. 
CHANDISER is continuously 
working with producers, 
wholesalers and retailers ty 
secure the latest and best in. 
formation available conceyp. 
ing each type of product. 
This information is published 
fortnightly in this magazine 
and comprehensively reviewed 
annually in the Products Data 














ONE-BORE LATCH 

For screen or storm doors. 

\ Requires no mortising. 

as Just bore one hole and in- 

\ sert 6 screws. Latching 
' action is in the strike. 

] 


| | STORM SASH ADJUSTER 


Opens and closes 
easily with one 
hand. Locks shut 
securely with 
arms swinging 
upward. Easy to 
change over, as 
arms remain on 
frame. 





Cee BARN DOOR LATCH 
bed eee Gravity type — 
won't freeze or 
bind. Holds doors 
open or closed. 
No pins, nuts or 
springs to work 
loose or break. 
is ge For doors up to 
} two inches thick. 


SNAP-ON SASH LIFT 


Quick to install— 
just drill two 
holes for special 
‘eg «= SCTEWS. Lift snaps 
j over screw heads 
| to give a smooth, 
4 streamlined ap- 
ve pearance. 


HINGES AND BUTTS 


Includes special 
features for storm 
and screen doors. 
May also be used 
on casement sash. 
- Button tip, loose 
pin type. 3”x234”. 












Dn weal 










so Manufacturers of Stays for 
ae and Casement Sash 
. . Screen Hangers . .. Cup- 
: board Friction Catches 

‘ ... House Numbers... 
Ask your jobber, or 

write for literature. 

w MT Tay 250 EAST FIFTH STREET 


man Should Know About 


File published each April. 
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36 THINGS A CREATIVE SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT EACH PRODUCT HE SELLS 


The product names and species. 

The consumer names for the same product. 

What the product is called when construction labor is applied 
to it. 

How the product is made. 

What it is made of. 

Sizes—colors—shapes—grades. 

How the consumer uses the product. 

How to determine the best product for each consumer use. 
What are the best colors, sizes and styles for each consumer use. 
Varied products for each consumer use. 

The advantages and disadvantages of varied products for each 
use, 

Reason: why consumers buy each product. 

What are its consumer benefits and best selling points? 

What do buyers lose or suffer by not having the product? 
What do buyers lose or suffer by buying something of lesser 
quality? 

What questions do consumers ask about the product and how 
are they answered? 

How is it assembled, applied, or constructed? 

What types of mechanics are needed to apply them? 

How to measure and satisfy consumers needs. 

The accessories necessary to make a complete job. 

The quality needed for each consumer use. 

What quantities to use for each consumer purpose. 

What related items can be used and sold with each. 

What are the best ways to demonstrate the product and to use 
samples and displays. 

What objections do consumers raise against buying and how can 
they be prevented? 

What technical information is available about it and where can 
it be secured? 
What sales literature is available about it and how should each 
piece be used? 

The sales helps supplied by manufacturers and wholesalers for 
each product. 

What feature does it have no competitor can duplicate? 
Wherein is it superior to "similar products? 

How big a local market for it—and what is your personal op- 
portunity? 

How to take off a product list from a blue print. 

How to survey a property for its various product needs. 

How to estimate the package selling price. 

The selling price (with cash and monthly payment basis) for each 
item, both as a material and as a consumer package unit. 

The tools used in supplying and servicing each product and how 
to sell them. 
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CERTAIN-TEED BUILDING INSULATION . | 
Made of FIBERGLAS* Rn =e é 
lied The name “Certain-teed” has long been identified BATT BLANKETS 
with the finest in gypsum building materials and 
asphalt roofing. Conforming to the same high 
standards and technical excellence of these fine 
products, Certain-teed’s Building Insulation pre- 
sents a superior material for thermal insulation. 
use. Low Thermal Conductivity. Certain-teed Building 
Insulation is made of fine glass fibers interlaced to >) J 
ach form a wool-like mass having a minimum density ee ‘IY/7 ROLL BLANKETS 
and millions of dead air spaces which retard the 4 f 
flow of heat. The thermal conductivity of Certain-teed 
Building Insulation is established in the A.S.H. & 
V.E. Guide as “k”=.27 Btu. 
sser 
Resists Condensation. In Batt Blanket and Roll 
— Blanket form Certain-teed Building Insulation is 
enclosed in a paper envelope which acts as an effi- 
cient vapor barrier on the warm side. The envelope 
is perforated on the cold side to allow the escape of 
vapor thereby preventing moisture accumulation 
within the insulation. UTILITY BATTS 
Ageless Durability. Certain-teed Building Insulation 
use has withstood tests equal to more than 150 years of 
normal service. It will not rot, decay nor settle. 
can Because glass fibers themselves will not burn, the 
material also retards the spread of fire. 
can 
Saves Time and Labor. Certain-teed Building Insula- 





ach tion is exceptionally light in weight and easy to 
handle. It is available in four forms, each designed 


for to speed up application and to serve a specific pur- 4 CS 
pose in the eftective insulation of either existing ' Rap 6 ~=—SC=POURING WOOL 
buildings or those under construction. . 

op- 


BUILD ON 





; ERTAIN - TEED 


THE WELL-KNOWN NAME 


Ow 

CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 120 EAST LANCASTER AVENUE . ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
—— 2cemark Reg. U.S. Patent Off. by O. C. F. Corp. 
MAN & 
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Retail Management 


ATIONA 


Loreen COMPANY 








The job of coordinating 
a retail organization 


into an efficient unit re- 
quires leadership, inge- 
nuity, and a thorough 
understanding of good 
business practices. 


September 
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HE 75 YEARS SINCE the first 
issue of AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND BUILDING PRODUCTS MERCHAN- 
DISER has brought the retail lumber 
industry to a point that reflects, 
like a kaleidoscopic picture, nearly 
the full historical range of yard and 
management development. Many 
yards are now in reality building 
materials stores as modern as super 
drugstores. They sell a wide range 
of products besides lumber and al- 
lied products. They use the most 
modern merchandising, display and 
advertising techniques. They fea- 
ture packaged and _ over-counter 
selling. 


.& 
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On the other hand there are still 
some yards operating today at a 
profit which are reminiscent of the 
iid fashioned yard that operated 
out of a cramped office and had lum- 
ber but little else for sale. This type 
of operation was fast on its way 
out before the war and the trend 
will be for it to disappear entirely 
when conditions again become more 
competitive. 


the first 
LUMBER 
RCHAN- 
lumber 
reflects, 
, nearly 
ard and Between these two extremes are 
Manv the vast majority of today’s build- 
yuilding [ ig materials stores. The decade 
1's super before the war, and the years since, 
e range jm jave seen the trend toward stream- 
and al- @ lined operation accelerated, not 
1e most rashly, but as a business planned 
lay and @ ‘evelopment that called for man- 
ev fea- agement to analyze carefully not 
counter | “ly how far modern merchandis- 
ing fitted into each individual com- 
munity and store, but also to what 
degree it fitted into the over-all 

building picture. 








MANAGEMENT MUST CHOOSE 


MANAGEMENT is primarily a 
matter of: choosing and then mak- 
Ing a positive decision to back up 
the choice. The necessity to choose 
and then decide arises either be- 
cause competition forces the issue 
or because progressive manage- 
ment, through desire to expand and 
give better service, searches out 
Ways to improve. 

__As far back as this magazine’s 
birth date 75 years ago, the ground- 
work for our present day selling 
methods was being laid by patent 
medicine salesmen and other busi- 
nesses which used attention-get- 
ling devices such as tent shows and 
splelers to gain audience appeal. 
As the sales potentialities of posi- 
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PROPHETS 
OF 
PROFIT 


(In Seven Reels) 


a 


Facts—not phantasy — about mod- 
ern materials handling methods and 
machines, presented in movies for 
consideration at your convenience. 


How costs—handling costs, pro- 


te J 


duction costs—perennial ‘‘villains’ 
in commerce and in industry, are 
meeting their master is demonstrated 


in seven separate ‘‘movies.”’ 


See them—in your own office, 
comfortably, with your own produc- 
tion staff; absorb the prophetic 
promise of profits to your business 
implicit in the factual film stories of 
how Clark fork trucks and towing 
tractors benefit other businesses. 


Clark offers these Movies” on a loan 
basis. Tell us the salient facts about 
your operations so that we can judge 
intelligently which films will be most 
valuable to you. Please send requests 


for films to the address given below. 


CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL 3 | 








ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 








PANY BATTLE CREEK 40, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





THE NATIONAL GUARD DEFENDS AMERICA -- JOIN NOW! 
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tive consumer selling became ap- 
parent from these crude begin- 
ings, businesses of various kinds 
rushed to take advantage of the 
vastly increased sales that could 
thus be gained. 

Our industry has often been ae. 
cused of being backward and mogs. 
backed. But the pages of Ameri. 
CAN LUMBERMAN show that in the 
decade from 1900 to 1910, retajj 
Jumber yard. management was 
studying the then new methods of 
consumer selling, was choosing the 
techniques that could be applied to 
the business, and putting those 
techniques of business operation 
and selling methods into action. 

Twenty-five years ago, in 1923. 
the pages of AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN relate innumerable case 
studies of dealers who were using 
office, material handling and selling 
methods that are still modern and 
efficient today. Package selling (as 
yet without the name), perpetual 
inventory and advertising cam- 
paigns were typical article subjects 
in that day. 


CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE 25 intervening years, 
management has added to, im- 
proved and refined business and 
selling methods until today, where 
justified by location and consumer 
demands, the building materials 
merchant operates as modern a 
store as many of his competitors 
for the consumer dollar. By and 
large, study shows that sound man- 
agement has kept the building ma- 
terials business abreast of other 
businesses in doing an increasingly 
better job of supplying building 
materials and services to the pub- 
lic. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR HOMES 


THE knottiest problem with which 
management in the building ma- 
terials industry has yet been con- 
fronted is currently being high- 
lighted by the present housing 
shortage. This problem is c0n- 
cerned with whether the building 
materials dealer should take over 
the responsibility of delivering the 
completed building to the customer. 
Some forward looking members of 
the industry have been studying 
this problem for a number of year's: 
The trend of thinking has bee? 
toward an affirmative answer. It Is 
felt that the supplying of materials 
and the putting together of those 
materials into the completed house 
should be headed up by one source 
of responsibility. Some leaders 
the industry feel the building ma 
terials merchant is the logica! per 
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1 pub- oe 2 3 released. Featherweight Cotton Insulation is easy to handle. 


| It comes in one long blanket to the roll. Installation is fast— 


oiled simple as unrolling a rug. 
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ALWA Ys busy... always on the march... 








always driving... always full of the power it 








takes to touch off a new lumber transaction. 
That’s the SPARK PLUG CORPS. 
All across the United States and Canada 


they're placed where you need them. Thev are 























equipped from long experience to “spark” just 
when it will do you the most good. 











They’re the only CORPS of their kind. 
They’re the alert National-American Lumber 
WHOLESALERS... nearly 500 organiza- 
tions handling all species of softwoods and 
hardwoods. 



































_ You are missing something if you don’t set 








them to “sparking” new business for vou. 




















National- American WHOLESALE Lumber Association 
ESTABLISHED 1893 














HEADQUARTERS 
41 E. 42ND STREEF'! 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





WESTERN OFFICE 
YEON BUILDING 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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son to assume this responsibility, 
However, both in theory and 
practice, the building materials 
dealer is confronted with numerous 
problems when he considers taking 
on the whole job of supplying the 
materials and the responsibility 
for seeing the completed building 
turned over to the customer. 


Assuming the job of supplying 
the completed building either 
makes the dealer responsible for, or 
puts him in the architectual, build- 
ing, and financing business, in ad- 
dition to his own business of sup- 
plying materials. Some dealers 
have taken on these additional busi- 
nesses and are successfully supply- 
ing completed homes to the public. 
Others have tried, only to find that 
they have over-reached themselves. 


Because contracting is a profit- 
able business in itself and because 
the dealer already handles the ma- 
terial, it does not follow that every 
dealer can add the contractor busi- 
ness to his own, supply completed 
houses to the public, and make a 
profit doing it. If there is no con- 
tractor available, if there is a poor 
builder giving the industry a bad 
name, if the dealer over a period of 
years has worked into the business 
by building portable buildings and 
keeping a staff of carpenters to do 


' repair jobs, then the dealer may 
_ well be in a position to step out and 


provide the complete home, de- 
signed, financed and built. Other- 
wise the dealer will certainly be 
wise to remember that the good 
contractor who has been in busi- 
ness over a period of years knows 
his job inside and out and will not 
throw in the sponge at the first 
sign of competition. It is manage- 
ment’s job to weigh the pros and 
cons of his own situation as it ex- 
ists, and then balance the benefits 
of going into the contracting busi- 
ness against what he may stand to 
lose. 


NEEDS STUDY 


THE whole problem is one which 
industry and management, both in- 
dividually and collectively, should 
study. The current housing short- 
age has burdened the building ma- 
terials industry with more than its 
share of blame for the situation. 
Previous to the war-created short- 
age of homes, the traditional com- 
bination of the dealer selling ma- 
terials, and working with the 
contractor, produced a_ plentiful 


; supply of houses. When the pres- 


ent shortage is overcome, there is 
doubt that centralized responsibil- 
ity could produce homes cheaper or 
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better, or that the dealer who tries 
to assume the responsibility will be 
able to sell as great a volume or 
make as big a net on his volume. 


Proponents of the plan for the 
dealer to assume over-all responsi- 
bility in delivering the complete 
home believe the public may force 
that very step. They feel the deal- 
er would be further ahead to take 
the step himself instead of being 
forced to it. 


TWO FIELDS 


IN ACTUAL operation, manage- 
ment is confronted with two major 
fields in which it is constantly nec- 
essary to study, choose, and then 
make positive decisions on which 
to follow through. The first field 
is internal in nature and contains 
those problems not directly related 
to selling. 


These operations can be listed 
under the following general head- 
ings: bookkeeping, budget control, 
inventory control, personnel han- 
dling, material handling and deliv- 
eries. 

Bookkeeping is the heart of any 
well managed business. Gomplete. 
records are the foundation work 
for progress. Whereas 75 years 
ago bookkeeping records were used 
only to figure profits and taxes, to- 
day they are used extensively for 
planned buying and budgeting ex- 
penses and sales, as well as to pro- 
vide a dollars and cents interpreta- 
tion of what the business has ac- 
complished and failed to accom- 
plish at the end of the year. There 
are now systems available for every 
size business. The more figures 
that are kept (tempered by the size 
of the business) the better able will 
management be to direct and plan 
its business. 


Although budget control is con- 
sidered indispensable by manage- 
ment which uses it, many building 
material businesses are still man- 
aged without the benefits that ac- 
crue from its use. It provides a 
means of setting up sales quotas 
and expense limits that will pro- 
vide a desired profit at the end of 
the year. Broken down on a month- 
ly basis, it allows management to 
check the business operation often 
enough to take steps wherever nec- 
essary to reduce costs or to increase 
sales efforts as the figures indicate. 


PRICE BUYING 


PURCHASING is a primary func- 
tion in retail lumber stores that 
for many years was conducted 
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wasted space, 
money, time, 
materials 























It's been proven! The biggest “money-making” 
products in any dealer's store are those that 
require the least handling. In other words, the 
products that come to you ready for sale! R. D. 
Werner realizes this. That's why Chromtrim 
Metal Mouldings are delivered to you pre-cut, 
pre-wrapped, and pre-sold, ready for cash 
and carry purchasers. 


What's more, you get one of the most compact, 
most attractive nationally-advertised floor mer- 
chandisers ever designed. Covering only 23” 
x 16”, it’s yours on Chromtrim’s sensational 
8/60 Deal! 


FOR Just $59.50 


‘THE CHROMTRIM 8/60 DEAL GIVES YOU... 


Ten 6 ft. lengths of each of 8 popular Chromtrim 
metal mouldings—ready-wrapped for fast sales. 





1. The Chromtrim ‘‘Silent Salesman” 8 
tube stock dispensing unit. 

2. Eight metal snap-on holders with re- 
tail price tags. 

3. Metal dispensing tray and supply of 
nails. 

4. Supply of 100 consumer instruction 
folders. 

5. Free copy of Chromtrim’s ‘’Trim Ideas”’ 
and remodeling projects. 

6. Three-color counter display card. 
1” 2 14". 

7. Full-color life size window display of 
the ‘‘Chromtrim girl.” 

Chromtrim national advertising in 11 lead- 

ing magazines pre-sells more than 


15,500,000 homemakers on the Chromtrim 
**Trim-it-Yourself'' idea. 


R. D. WERNER CO., INC., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 16, N. Y. 
(] Ship.....................0.............complete 8/60 deal(s) at $59.50 to 








Firm 
Address.. 














State. 
My distributor is 
Please send a FREE copy of “Trim Ideas’ and further information on the Chromtrim 

8/60 merchandise deal. | shall be under no further obligation. 












A LOAD OF 


CEMENT 
THAT’S ONLY Ovce OF THE 1,000 USES— 


TRIPLE STRENGTH 
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TARPS 


. just one of 1,000 sales appeals of Fulton all- 
weather tarps! Builders use tarps to protect 
materials against weather, in transit and on the 
job... to shelter costly machinery and equip- 
ment... for 1,000 profitable uses. And Fulton 
is the all-purpose tarp with extra sales appeal! 


Bright colored reinforcements under grommets 
make Fulton tarps triple-strength at points of 
strain ... make Fulton easy to identify even at 
a distance and provide extra advertising value 
for you. The tough tarp canvas is pressure- 
impregnated with the exclusive Fulton weather 
and mildew treatment...weather proof and 
easy-to-handle even in cold weather. 


DEALERS WANTED! 


Act now... get the profitable dealership for these 
self-selling, self-advertising tarps. Write for full infor- 
mation about the Fulton selling plan which includes 
local newspaper advertising, direct mail advertising 
and store display...and THE NEW “NAME ON 
YOUR TARP” PROMOTION! Address: Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Georgia. 





BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta Minneapolis 


New Orleans 
Denver 


Kansas City. Kans, 
New York 





strictly on the basis of buy- 
ing where the price was cheapest, 
The advent of brand names and 
branded products, of quality prod- 
ucts and quality control in man- 
ufacture that guarantees value, and 
the advertising campaigns that 
have sold the public on branded, 
quality products, have changed the 
buying demands made on manage- 
ment. Now there are usually 
greater profits to be derived from 
teaching customers that a dealer 
handles branded, quality products, 
than there is from buying on a 
price basis and then reselling to 
the consumer on a competitive price 
appeal. 


A further advantage to the deal- 


branded products is the reduction‘ 
in variety of stock. This saving is 
reflected both in the warehouse and 
| is becoming increasingly important 
in the bookkeeping department. 
Another feature of buying that 
is the use of a visual system of 
perpetual inventory. These 
tems provide an automatic check 
on stoeks and purchases so that 
a predetermined turnover can be 
maintained without danger of run- 
ning short of stocks before replace- 
ments arrive. Use of one of these 
systems has shown many managers 
that quantity buying for a discount 
often costs more in terms of in- 
creased space required, additional 
insurance and added handling— 
than is saved through the discount. 


sys- 


IMPROVED HANDLING 


IMPROVEMENTS in material han- 
dling methods and equipment have 
opened up another field in which 
management may profit by review- 
ing its thinking and its operation. 
Steel strapping of materials from 
lumber to rolled roofing, fork lift 
trucks, straddle type carriers and 
conveyors have all been developed 
to the point where some form of 
labor saving mechanical handling 1s 
available for every size yard. Man- 
agement especially should consider 
mechanical handling in conjunction 
with yard remodeling projects. 

Deliveries also can be improved 
by the use of mechanical handling 
equipment and _ steel strapping. 
Used together, they make it possible 
to prepackage loads when yard Ja- 
bor is best available, with resulting 
savings in labor costs and better 
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on-time deliveries. Material reaches 
the customer in better shape and 
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is less liable to pilferage when 
strapped in packages or bundles. 


FIELD OF SELLING 


THE second broad field of busi- 
ness Management in the realm of 
the building products merchant is 
concerned with moving the goods 
out of the store and into the cus- 
tomer’s possession. For many years 
management felt it was doing a 
complete job if it merely had the 
stock on hand and left to the cus- 
tomer the initiative to buy. While 
the nation’s business as a whole 
was conducted in this manner, the 
retail lumber yard got its share of 
the consumer dollar. 


The advent of creative selling 
in the United States made competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar many 
times more intense. Every busi- 
ness, including the retail lumber 
business, had to respond to this 
trend with progressive selling and 
merchandising methods. As pointed 
out, our industry was showing an 
interest in consumer selling in 
1900, and by 1923 the use of mod- 
ern merchandising methods to sell 
building products was widely em- 
ployed. 


Today the methods used to cre- 
ate more and better sales can be 
grouped under the following head- 
ings: salesman training, advertis- 
ing, display merchandising and sell- 
ing, package selling, use of con- 
sumer products other than building 
materials, either as traffic getters 
or as profit makers in themselves, 
and services such as_ providing 
plans, aiding in arranging consum- 
er financing, and tying together 
complete house sales through the 
contractor and lending agency. 


Many types of expansion in the 
form of selling techniques and in- 
creased numbers of products have 
been tried. As in the case of all 
progress, many of the advances 
made in the retail building material 
business have been accomplished 
through trial and error. Ideas that 
looked good in a grocery or drug 
or department store appeared to 
lend themselves to application in 
building material stores. Such has 
not always proved to be the case. 
The store, or yard, located off the 
beaten path, and particularly if 
Competitors have better locations, 
will find a minimum of advantage 
from trying to become an over- 
counter, consumer traffic store. 
They are better off to stick to con- 
tractor, farmer trade, and let their 
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413 Main Street, UTICA 2, N. Y. 
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COAST BRANCHES 


Paveution Gaptesnant 6 Sather Co. Mill & Mine Supply Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Roy GC. Davis Co. 
617 East 3rd Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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YOUNGERMAN-REYNOLDS LUMBER CO. 


Mills & Resaws: 
Samson, Ala. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 


N. B. Reynolds 
Sales Manager 


Montgomery 1, Alabama 





300M' | x 4" #2&Btr. Yellow Pine R/L 
200M' | x 6" #2&Btr. Yellow Pine R/L 
200M’ 2 x 4" #2&Btr. Yellow Pine R/L 
200M’ 8/4" #2 SapGum & Tupelo 

200M’ 4/4" +2 SapGum & Tupelo $2S 
100M’ 4/4°° +1&Btr. SapGum & Tupelo 


200M' 4/4" #2B&#2A Poplar S2S 
200M’ 8/4" #2B&#2A Poplar 

50M' 8/4" 4+ 1&Btr. 
50M' 8/4" #2&Btr. 
50M’ 4/4" 42&Btr. 
100M' 8/4" + 1&Bér. 


Poplar 

Magnolia 
Magnolia $258 
Swamp Cypress 
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DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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appliances and all the other allie 
products that many dealers noy 
stock as profitable sidelines to thei 
regular materials business 


The small town yard, catering ty 
rural trade, generally has ey. 
tomers who appreciate attractiye 
displays and bright merchandise 
but at the same time want an at. 
mosphere of friendliness. Too much 
sparkle makes them afraid to ep. 
ter the front door for fear of dirty. 
ing up the store. Such considera. 
tions are second nature for mos 
managers, but they should none the 
less be thought about seriously by 
every manager contemplating a re. 
modeling of his store. 


HOW MUCH VARIETY 





THE number and variety of ma- 
terials to be handled is another ex- 
ample where a dealer can expand 
profitably, or on the other hand, 
may walk into a handful of red 
figures on the ledger book with the 
resulting necessity to backtrack. 
Basically, the considerations are 
the same as when a manager con- 
siders going into the contracting 
business. If the field is wide open 
because the hardware dealer, the 
furniture dealer or the appliance 
dealer is doing a poor job of selling 
goods allied to the home or the 
farm, or no dealer at all is covering 
the field, or location of the yard 
lends itself especially to displaying 
and selling such goods, then the 
dealer may well be wise to go into 
the field. But if these fields are 
occupied by progressive, respol- 
sible merchants, the buildirig ma 
terials dealer should consider the 
fact that these merchants have 
been in business a long time, have 
built up loyal followings, have 
learned the tricks of their business 
inside and out, and that they are 
not going to throw in the sponge 
just because the building products 
merchant enters the field. Mar: 
agement should consider thal 
even though a good opening exists 
to go into these expanded fields 
of appliances, fixtures, plumbing, 
heating and so forth, they are sé) 
arate businesses that requirt 
separate personnel, and have dil: 
ferent service requirements; ar 
in fact, businesses apart from sell- 
ing building materials in the stand: 
ard sense of the word. 
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‘ider the on “I : leading maga- Color Recipes specify what 
its have \ = FP ur zines. Until color Kyanize paints are 
me, hae BM , Kyanize Color ba needed to achieve the paint color schemes 
rs, have i ae The greatest paint and color influ- | Recipes, they Az seen featured in leading consumer maga- 
business \g ence today is the CONSUMER MAGA- just guessed. 2. a zines! You'll receive new packets of Kyanize 
zines .. . chock-full of decorating i | Color Recipes each month to go with 
ideas! latest magazines issued. Color Recipes will 
, always be up to date. 


Kyanize Color Recipes, 
capitalize on this need... 
this magazine influence! 


they are 
e sponge 
products 























1. Man- Kyanize offers Kyanize Color Recipes 
der that ; free at Kyanize Paint Dealers through a powerful 
ng exists a ) national advertising campaign . . . helping deal- 
ed fields . y =/ ers get new customers, sell more paint. Cash in on 
ae Kyanize Color Recipes today! Tell your custom- 
Jumbing, ; ; ' 
sep ers they can get this new, free Kyanize Paint serv- 
are sep- 


a \ ice free at your store! 
require . INS i 


lave dif- — xf 3 Easy Ways for You to cash in on Kyanize Color Recipes ! 

its; are, 1. Put your Kyanize Color Recipes display in a prominent place! 

rom sell 2 Use all the additional Kyanize Color Recipes point-of-sale helps . . . 

he stand- window cards, window streamers, the Kyanize Color Recipe Scrapbook. 

- Talk to customers about the new, free Kyanize Paint service . . . tell 
them Color Recipes are available in your store! 
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mt News sm» Better 


Circulating Fireplace Unit 


Deueloned oud of 20 years eaperience 


7 
For nearly 20 years our top officials, Price and Walters, H ) 
have pioneered and improved fireplace units. Out of > 


their experience has come Fyro-Place, the “last word” 
in a warm air circulating fireplace unit. 




































OUTSTANDING FYRO-PLACE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Fyro-Place multiplies the heating value of the fireplace 
you build, provides faultless operation, without detract- 
ing from beauty and atmosphere. The home owner gets 
a more valuable and liveable home. You save time and 






















F. E. PRICE 

former Treasurer 
and General Mana- 
ger of Heatilator, Inc. 












now President, Price 
ee? Fireplace Heater & 
Tank Corp. 
1. Increases volume of warm air, simplifies construction - 
of air passages due to larger air outlets — no ob- A 
structions. { 


2. Improves draft due to stream-lined firebox and smoke 
dome — no obstructions — free passage of smoke. 


ve 


3. No trouble with damper — tight fitting, no warm air 
leakage when fire is not operating — simple slide 
control, one-piece handle, poker operated. 






4. Insulating and expansion cushion is provided by rock 


wool blanket supplied with each Fyro-Place. Soe 


— former Chief Engi- 
neer Heatilator, Inc. 
Circulating fireplace 
inventor. Our Vice 
President. . 
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Sold thraugh lumber and building supply dealers 
Write Us Today For Full Information 
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sion. He must check the possibjj. 
ties of success in an expanded yep. 
ture from the point of view of hoy 
far he wants to expand, how fay 
into other fields he wants to go, 
and then check the possibilities of 
success and the amount of jp. 
creased profits against the possible 
drawbacks such as failure in allie 
fieids, inability to service appliance 
accounts, or starting a price situa 
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tion with competitive dealers that 
_ would be ruinous to both parties, 


| The building materials dealer 
| who expects to do a modern job of 
| selling ofters a plan service; he js 
| also probably in the position of 
serving as liaison man between the 
home owner and the contractor, 
These services originated as dealer 
services to heip control sales, to 
help determine whose materials 
would go into the buiiding, to build 
up loyalty in friendly contractors, 
and to promote good materials and 
good building methods and to help 
make building possible for more 
people. By and large these services 
| have been sound and profitable, and 
have accomplished their purposes. 
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They have taught the public to 
think of the dealer as the prime 
mover in getting housing built, 
whereas actually such services are 
beyond the strict ken of the dealer. 
They are bonus services which the 
dealer gives his customers. How- 
ever that may be, these services 
have come to be accepted as in the 
dealer’s field of action and he will 
continue to shoulder them. In the 
long run he may profit himself fur- 
ther by advertising to his custom- 
ers that these services are bonuses 
and that they are beyond the strict 
duties of the retailer to perform. 





MODERN DEALER 





THREE-QUARTERS of a_ century 
have changed the lumber yard mal- 
ager into a building products meét- 
chant: a sales executive instead 
of an order taker; a coordinator of 
purchases, inventory and turnover 
instead of a price buyer. He has 
become an efficiency expert in hal- 
dling materials and a user of mot- 
ern advertising techniques. Thesé 
demands, and many other new ones, 
have made the job of managing 4 
building materials store today vast 
ly more demanding on management 
than it was 75 years ago, but. they 
have also brought increased t& 
wards to effective management 
both in the form of profits and mn 
the realization of a good job pit 
gressively better done. 
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TO 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE! 


TEXACO Solid Roofing Asphalt 


EUGENE E. NEFF 
PRESIDENT 


JOHN B. NEFF 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


EDWARD J. HOLT 
TREASURER 


NEFF - BUCKNER-HOLT, Inc, “i 


) 
FORMERLY 


NEFF - STILES COMPANY 
WHOLESALE 


EL PAso, Texas 


TELEPHONE 3-405 
401 N. Santa Fe Sr. 
The Texas Company June 9, 1948 
P 0 Box 2332 
Houston 1, Texas 


Gentlemen: 


As you know, we have distributed Texaco 
Asphalt Roofing Products 


for well over 30 years and 
have handled large quantities of Texaco Solid Roofing 
Asphalt during this period, 


Our dealer and built-up applicator customers 
are thoroughly "so1q" on the uniform high quality of 

your products; also they fing that the neat, attractive 
packages in which you market are a distinct aid to them 
in re-selling to the consumer, 


We consider the above to be our principal advane 


tages in handling your products, Plus of course the 
ready acceptance of the TEXACO Brand throughout this 


area where it fs well and favorably known by everyone. 


Very truly, 


NEFF-BUCKNER-HOLT, Inc. NOW ' 
E. E. Neff 


President 


TEYACO 
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A HAZARDOUS OCCUPATION 


The mortality this winter among the loggers is 
unusually large. In the LUMBERMAN of last week 
14 deaths from accident were recorded; in the issue 
of the week before there were 12, and there are 
doubtless deaths every week of which it does not 
hear. Besides the deaths outright, there is a long 
list of the maimed, many of whom will die, and 
others be cripples for life. No other business, out- 
side of railroading, is so destructive to life and limb. 
No figures have ever been collected to show the 
ratio of the killed and wounded, but the assertion is 
a safe one that, out of every 100 men who go into 
the woods, one of them, by the close of the season, 
will be either killed or mangled. It would not be 
surprising if the percentage were larger than that. 








The Duluth, Minn., Tribune says that the men who 
are coming in from the woods this spring are pur- 
suing a course rather different from that of former 
years. Instead of spending the greater part of their 
earnings in the saloons and in gambling, they are 
nearly all leaving town for the big farms of Dakota, 
or to take up claims, or to engage in other work 
further west. The sale of Northern Pacific tickets at 
the Duluth station has averaged $500 per day for 
several days past. 


A gang of dock-wollopers who were engaged in 
unloading square. timber from the schooner M. L. 
Packard, at the government pier, last Friday, struck 
in a most ridiculous fashion. Having engaged to 
work at 35 cents per thousand, they in a short time 
quit and demanded 40 cents. This was acceded to, 
and the men again went to work. Before they were 
half through unloading the mutiny showed a fresh 
outburst, and took a new turn. The gang demanded 
their pay before proceeding further, and being re- 
fused, quit altogether. Arrangements were made to 
secure a new gang. 
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About 250 Indians are lumbering on _ the 
Menomonee reservation, Shawano County, Wis., this 
winter. They expect to get in 5,000,000 or more feet. 

The city council, on Monday night, passed an ordi- 
nance imposing a license fee of $100 on lumber 
yards. 

The first cargo of dimension that was sold on the 
Chicago cargo market this spring brought $10 per 
thousand. Last year at the same date the lowest 
price quoted was $13.25. 

It would be of interest to know how many men 
are passing sleepless nights, debating the question 
whether they had better go to Dakota and establish 
lumber yards. The amount of lumber that will be 
consumed in that territory for the next few years 
will be immense, and the number of yards that will 
be opened will be large. The yard man will want to 
stock largely with fence posts, for it must be borne 
in mind that the section of the territory now being 
settled is treeless, and everything in the shape of 
wood must come from elsewhere. 


THUS WAS IT EVER 


The LUMBERMAN often receives items of a 
purely business nature from manufacturing conr- 
cerns, that are not in any respect patrons of the 
paper, accompanied by the modest request that, as 
a matter of interest, they may be inserted in the 
columns of your valuable paper. It is evident, as 
some of their columns bear witness, that other class 
journals are blessed with communications of the 
same kind. 

An easy way for a house to avoid an advertising 
bill is to send these items of interest to every trade 
journal named in a newspaper directory, and secure 
an insertion in more or less of them. These houses 
base their hopes on the gullibility of human nature, 
and furthermore they leave the paper to infer that 
if this advertisement is inserted gratuitously further 
business may be expected. 


So far as the gathering of news is concerned no 
one connected with the LUMBERMAN editorially is 
supposed to consider that it has a business depart- 
ment, but beyond this everyone is supposed to know 
that if an editorial favor is extended it must be to 
the friends and patrons of the paper. The policy of 
the LUMBERMAN in regard to the items in quées- 
tion is the waste basket policy—a policy it wishes 
every class journal would adopt. 
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The following are sample sales reported during 
the past week: One cargo of Ludington piece stuff, 
22 percent long, $9.50; another cargo of dimension, 
from the same port, 40 percent long, $10; still 
another from Ludington, 25 percent long, $9; a 
cargo of Manistee piece stuff, 20 percent long, $10; 
one cargo of Ludington dimension, 60 percent long, 
$10.25; a cargo of White Lake short piece stuff, 
cross-piled last fall, to arrive, $10.75; a cargo of 
Pentwater piece stuff, 12 to 15 percent long, $9. A 
cargo of Menominee mill run, 30 percent better than 
common, $13; a load of No. 2 boards and strips from 
Grand Haven, $12.50; a cargo of ordinary looking 
boards and strips, with but little better than com- 
mon, sold to a countryman at $15; three cargoes of 
White Lake cross-piled boards and strips, to arrive, 
with the fine, common and better out, $12.50; while 
the pickings of fine, common and better sold for $29. 
Quotations are as follows: 

Short dimension, green $ 9.50 @ $10.00 
Long dimension, green 10.50 @ 12.00 
Boards and strips—No. 2 ; 13.00 
3oards and strips—No. 1, fair : 16.50 
Boards and strips—No. 1, choice... 

Shingles, standard 





Charles Kreamer, of Chariton, Pa., received in- 
juries, a few days since, on his father’s job, in the 
woods of that vicinity, which threw him into a brain 
fever, from which his recovery is somewhat doubtful. 

It is indefinitely stated that seven young men have 
died of inflammation of the bowels, contracted while 
at work in the woods north of Menominee, Mich., 
and all within two weeks. 

Hawley & Newton, Cleveland, Ohio, have lost 
$3,000 by the floods. 

John Gilbert had a hand sawed off February 1, 
at Lawrence’s mill, Mecosta, Mich. 

While taking clothes from a line on the roof of 
Blair’s box factory, New York, February 26, Caro- 
line Bernheimer fell through a skylight, striking 
upon a circular saw, which cut her square in two, 
the blade passing through her heart. 

The Sturgeon Bay Lumber Company, of Sturegon 
Bay, Wis., lost $150 worth of horse, the other day. 
While left with itself in a stable over night it broke 
he s in an unaccountable manner, and had to be 
shot 

A logger named O’Brien, at Seney, Mich., on the 
Detroit, Mackinaw & Marquette road, got into a row 
with a companion named McLuskey, and stabbed 
him about a dozen times, the wounds promising to 
be fatal. O’Brien is in jail at Manistique. 
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LOVE IN A LOGGING CAMP 


The element of romance that a logging camp will 
develop in the course of time is not of much ac- 
count to a novelist. 

Where the winds whisper soft refrains through 
the stately pines, the course of true love runs none 
the more smoothly than elsewhere, but Cupid is as 
thoroughly irrepressible. 

A tale of two souls hovers around a Houghton lake 
logging camp and a mad father has the same busi- 
ness on hand. A common woodsman may have honor 
and nobility of heart, but the girl’s father may have 
objections and obduracy to offer. 

In this case the logger loved and he meant busi- 
ness. The father of his heart’s choice refused to 





IN THE FACE OF LIVELY GUNFIRE, THE DAUGH- 
TER WAS CARRIED AWAY A WILLING CAPTIVE. 


sanction a hymeneal outcome, which was sought by 
both the infatuated ones. The boys in the camp 
rallied around the determined matrimonial aspirant 
and offered their services under his generalship. 

Armed with axes they proceeded to the residence 
of John Nesel, the father of the young lady on whom 
their comrade’s affections were centered and the 
door of the house was speedily battered in. In the 
face of a lively fire from Nesel, who had evidently 
prepared himself for such an emergency, the 
daughter was taken away a willing captive, and, so 
far as anything is known to the contrary, the minis- 
trations of a justice or a clergyman furnished a 
sequel to the romance. No one was injured by the 
fusilade of the enraged Nesel. 





ON THE SUBJECT OF COLLECTIONS 


There has been a good deal of righteous complaint 
for the past few months by retail dealers in some 
of the western states on account of slow collections. 
Many farmers have waited for higher prices before 
they would sell the product of their farms, and in 
the meantime the lumber dealer has waited for the 
money that the farmer owed him. The average 
farmer’s idea of business is a decidedly bad one. He 
thinks it all right if he pays his bills when he con- 
veniently can, and gets good and ready. 

A dealer, to meet his obligations on time, will sell 
at a reduction if he can do no better, but suggest to 
a farmer that he ought to make any sort of a sacri- 
fice on grain or stock in order to pay a bill which 
has been booked for six months, and he will open his 
eyes in holy horror. He thinks it was a mighty big 
favor that he gave an order for a load of fence 
boards to the dealer, anyhow. If business men had 
the same idea of business that farmers have, our 
financial system would go to smash inside of six 
months. 
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ROM BULLWHACKER to bulldozer—the history 
of the lumber manufacturing industry in Amer- 
ica has kept pace with the industrial evolution of the 
nation. In an industry famed for its romantic leg- 
ends of broad backs pitted against giant trees, the 
steady and ingenious harnessing of each new me- 
chanical discovery to the job of converting trees into 
boards has been relatively unheralded. 

To the layman, the average lumberjack is still pic- 
tured as someone more at home driving logs down a 
river than driving a cat. Perhaps this is a picture 
which we should not be too eager to erase. While 
motor trucks may have replaced thaw-swollen rivers 
as the principal means of transporting logs to the mill, 
the lumber industry is still one dependent upon its 
manpower and its men who have adapted modern ma- 
chines to the challenging terrain of our timber stands. 

The industry had its beginning in the settling of 
America. Trees were felled to make clearings for 
homes and crops. By hand, the trees were hewn into 
timbers to build the homes. They were chopped into 
firewood. They were shipped as logs and boards to 
England to constitute the first money-export of the 
colonies. 

Once the settlements gained a foothold, commercial 
logging and lumbering began to develop as there was 
an insatiable need for wood for houses, tools, convey- 
ances, furniture, ship building—unending need and 
overabundant supply. Literally, the colonists had trees 
to burn and did just that to thousands of acres of 
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forest land which there was not time to log and clear. 

From the Atlantic coast, this story was repeated to 
the north, south, midwest and west as our frontiers 
were doggedly pushed to the Pacific. 

WATERWAYS WERE HIGHWAYS TO MARKET 

LOGGING methods in those days were simple but 
effective. Stands were logged which were convenient 
to streams and rivers. These waterways became the 
natural highways on which the logs were floated to 
conveniently located mills. 

In the west, logging operations moved further and 
further back from the river banks; bull teams and 
oxen hauled the logs over skid roads—greased, notched 
logs spaced about nine feet apart, or pulled them ove! 
the snow on great sleds. 

When operations moved into terrains where thesé 
ground skidding methods could no longer be usel, 
crude overhead methods were rigged. In the late 
1800’s, the still new-fangled donkey engine was 
adapted as a source of power, and as the capacity and 
efficiency of the donkey was increased, a new era I 
the logging industry began to unfold. The greatly 
creased production of logs could no longer wait 0 
the seasonal thaw as a means of transportation. Amel 
ica was moving on iron rails at the turn of the cel 
tury, and so was the lumber industry. Railroads fur 
nished a fast and steady supply of logs to the hung!y 
mills. 

The needs of the industry were constantly chant 
ing and the ingenuity of the logger kept pace. The 
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most desirable timber stands were now more remote, 
located on more rugged terrain, required more power, 
specialized hauling and yarding techniques. The in- 
dustry found the answers in gasoline, and later Diesel 
powered yarders which could be easily moved into 
interior stands, and, at the same time develop efficient 
power. The modern 150-300 horsepower unit is a far 
ery from the early donkeys. 

The development of truck logging has been responsi- 
ble for the most significant advances in the industry 
since the early pioneering with these vehicles in the 
woods about 1910. It was not until the Thirties that 
their full potentialities began to be realized, and 
adaptations have been endless since that time. With 
the use of powerful motor trucks and tractors, the 
venerable lumber manufacturing industry has had a 
face lifting and is geared to production levels once 
undreamed of. 

Diesel powered tractors can yard huge loads of logs 
in areas once classed as inaccessible. Loading arches 
mounted on these tractors have been designed to haul 
loads averaging 10,000 board feet. Trucks with spe- 
cially engineered chassis can haul 30,000 board feet 
of logs to the log pond or to the railroad where rail 
and motor are used in combination operations. The 
tremendous production job accomplished by the lum- 
ber industry to meet the needs of World War II is 
atribute to the engineers and motors whose combined 
skill and power brought the logs out of the woods at 
record rates. 


POWER EQUIPMENT USED EFFECTIVELY 


POWER was used to fell most of these logs, too. The 
power falling saw, with compact gasoline or electric 
motor, is extensively used in the woods and is increas- 
ing in popularity as new and lighter models are in- 
troduced. 

Felled by motor, moved by motor, the log enters the 
sawmill which has become virtually a 100 percent 
mechanized production unit. Literally, no hands. 


LUMBERJACKS use the axe and hand saw in felling trees. 
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Although the fundamental components of a sawmill 
today are the same as 50 or 60 years ago, many re- 
finements in tools, equipment, and machinery have 
increased the efficiency, output, and quality of product 
produced. 


In brief, logs are hauled from the woods by rail or 
truck to a log storage pond at the mill. A jackladder 
conveys the logs from the pond to the log deck of the 
mill, from which a deck chain conveyor carries them 
to the saw carriage, onto which they are loaded by a 
mechanical log loader. 

A mechanical log turner, operated by the sawyer, 
secures the log on the carriage and turns it to the 
position desired. The sawyer, studying the log, directs 
the carriage as it draws the log through the saw, so 
as to produce the most advantageous yield from the 
log. 


Still moving mechanically, the lumber leaves the 
saw for further cutting—to the edger, from there by 


TIMBER was hauled by oxen and horse-drawn sleds. 




















POWER equipment has made the lumberjack’s work easier. 


chain conveyor to the trimmer saw, to the green chain 
for sorting and loading for the trip to kilns and drying 
yards. 

Similarly, timbers and slabs have moved on live 
rolls from the saw for further processing. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SAW 


REFINEMENTS in sawmill equipment are too numer- 
ous for treatment in this brief sketch of the industry, 
but some mention should be made of the development 
of the saw itself from the notched flint of the stone 
age to the modern gang saw turning out 12,000 
board feet per hour. 

The circular saw was the first continuous action 
saw, and it is still in wide use throughout the industry 
today. Development of the inserted-tooth saw made it 
possible for the smaller mills to operate without ex- 
pensive filing equipment, and most small and medium 
sized units use the inserted-tooth circular saw as 
head saws today. 

In larger operations, the band head saw has sup- 
planted the circular to a great extent. Its greatest 
advantage is its comparatively thin blade which elim- 
inates the wastage from the wide kerf of the circular 
saw and can produce more accurately cut boards. 

The average band saw is 49 feet long, 14 inches 
wide, although lengths vary from 24 to 70 feet, and 
widths from eight to 18 inches. Depending on the 
species cut and size of the saw, output varies from 
about 2,500 to 8,000 board feet per hour. 


The sash gang saw is a speedy and efficient unit 
which can produce 1 inch boards at the rate of 10 
to 12 thousand board feet per hour. Large gangs 
have 40 saws in one sash and operate at a speed of 
more than 200 strokes per minute. 


Edger and trimmer have gone through many stages 
of development in the constant search for improved 
production and product. 


PROBABLY no single development has contributed 
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more to improve product than the perfection of th 
dry kiln. Kiln drying is a standard part of lumbe 
manufacture in virtually every large mill now, anj 
research to improve present kiln drying methods ; 
still continuing. Modern kilns are variations of th 
principle of controlled humidity supplied by steap 
spray pipes and a circulatory system to eliminate th 
moist air. The drying elements have been brough 
under accurate control so that even, fast drying t) 
any desired moisture content can now be achieve 
The delicate balance which must be maintained bp. 
tween evaporation at the surface and the movemey 
of moisture from the interior to the surface can 
regulated with scientific accuracy. 


Research is going forward now on methods of in. 
proving the drying process through the use of chen. 
icals. Various chemical processes are now in use, al- 
though there is still some controversy within the 
industry as to relative merits. The principle involved 
is that of retarding, with chemicals, the speed of mois. 
ture evaporation from the board surface. This hastens 
the drying process and seems to reduce losses due to 
checking to an appreciable degree. 
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POWDER charges are sometimes necessary to break log jams 
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gions Home Flashing is the first pack- 
aged copper flashing system priced for 
low-cost houses. It’s a sales natural that 
you'll want to cash in on... right now! 
Here’s why— 


FAST TURNOVER! Revere Home Flashing is 
made and priced for the big volume small 
house market. 


ACOMPLETE, PACKAGED SYSTEM! Every package 
contains 10 sheets of special copper flashing 
plus hardware bronze nails p/us complete 
instructions. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED! Your customers are 
,being told about Revere Home Flashing 
through full-page advertisements in every 
issue of Practical Builder and American 
Builder as well as in Revere advertising in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


SALES HELPS! Not only is the package itself a 
sales-getting display, but Revere provides 
all the merchandising helps you need to 


pines was J Make sales and make them fast. 
ipleted. 














WHY COPPER FLASHING IS THE BEST | 


Copper flashing can never rust nor rot. It is the one material that gives 
lasting protection at valleys, doors, windows, adjacent wall and chimney 
joints—all the spots where damaging leaks might otherwise start. Yet 
COPPER AN RASS INCORPOR ATED Revere Home Flashing costs little more to buy, and often less to install, 
D B than materials which give only temporary, undependable protection. 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ull.; Detroit, Mich.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.— Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 








log jams. 


































Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 






Please send ‘‘New Profits for You,’ which gives all the facts about the 
Revere Home Flashing System and why it is one of the best profit-makers 
in the building field today. Also send full details on prices, discounts, 
sales helps. 








THIS COUPON is the first step 





foun d NEW PROFITS! Mail it NNN te 5raoy aris Sire tat ng aN AEA RCS NSE be ee 
today! a 5. a icv acewasbdecatsitee eee 
ti caswinsswetaieemeees pbeeueted Zone..... PR scence. 


I am a (please check which) dealer [] ... distributor 0 
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LUMBER LASTS LONGER — GOES FARTHER ik ¥ _ Pa i 

WHERE the loss of a growing tree represents lost me 
time, the loss of manufactured wood products through 
waste, rot, insect damage and fire means labor, money 
and time needlessly dissipated. The research staffs 
of the lumber industry, the wood-preserving industry 
and the country’s chemical manufacturers have at- 
tacked the problem of product and waste utilization 
from a hundred different directions. 

Fifty years ago the creosoted railroad tie and tele- 
graph pole made one tree do the work of four. Now 
clean, chemically treated wood that resists. rot, ter- 
mites, or even fire is finding its place in houses, 
schools, factories and military structures in such 


ir 
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PLANKS like the one from this log go through further sawing 
processes before emerging as merchantable lumber. 


quantities that wood-treating plants are being built 
faster than chemicals can be made to supply them. 

New dyes, plastic hardeners, colorful and durable 
surface treatments allow plentiful but not naturally 
suitable species and grades of wood to find a place 
in construction and furniture manufacture which 
were once closed to them. 

A most interesting facet of current developments 
in the lumber manufacturing industry is the trend 
within the industry to find economic uses for those 
portions of the tree once considered waste. Bark, 
slabs, trimmings, and sawdust are all finding their 
way into useful products, and the silhouette of the 
trash burner is becoming an unfamiliar sight on the 
horizon of any mill operation. 

One phase of this trend which came into its own 
as a result of wartime needs, is the production of 








WHOLESALE BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES 
Index Numbers—1926—100 


Gypsum Fiber All 
Yearly Brick Structural Board Board Building 
Average Lumber & Tile Cement Steel (Plaster) (Insulation) Materials 

oi re 113.0 91.9 102.3 128.7 metas ee 115.6 

1920 . 165.2 118.4 117.2 144.4 7 noe 150.1 

THIS timber arch bridge combines three 1921... 88.9 105.7 110.8 104.4 nee Bar: 97.4 

of the engineering improvements that 1922... 99.1 99.4 103.5 88.5 iy We. 97.3 

have aided lumber in moving forward 1923... 111.8 103.6 107.9 123.7 a a 108.7 

with science. The arches and braces 1924 ...... 99.3 103.4 105.7 114.2 eux Ker 102.3 

are laminated units from pressure-im- 1925 ......110.6 100.1 102.6 102.2 ae 5 a 101.7 

pregnated fir lumber, assembled and 1926 ......100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

glued after treatment. Stresses are dis- 1927... 93.1 95.7 95.4 94.7 100.0 94.3 94.7 

tributed at key points by connectors. 1928 . 90.5 95.6 92.5 95.2 97.2 93.3 94,1 

1929 .. 93.8 94.3 89.0 98.1 93.9 82.8 i 

1930 . 85.8 89.8 89.8 87.3 99.2 80.9 : 

ESTIMATED STOCKS OF 1931. 69.5 83.6 74.8 83.1 98.3 75.9 79.2 

RETAIL LUMBER 1932. 58.5 773 74.3 80.9 99.4 74.7 a 

one 1933. 70.7 79.2 88.1 83.1 99.5 71.3 77. 

December 3! Million Bd. Ft. 1934 | 84.5 90.2 93.1 90.8 98.4 75.9 86.2 

1939 . 5,807 1935. 81.8 89.4 92.7 92.0 98.1 74.4 85.3 

1940 6,095 1936 . 87.0 88.7 92.2 95.0 95.4 74.4 86.7 

1941 6.458 1937 .. 99.7 93.5 89.0 113.2 86.8 75.9 95.2 

1942 4.434 1938 . 87.4 91.0 90.3 11h.O 83.3 75.9 90.3 

' 1939... 93.2 91.4 91.3 107.3 82.4 75.9 90.5 

1943 3,881 1940 ......102.9 90.5 90.8 107.3 82.1 75.9 94.8 

1944 . 3,780 i ee 122.5 93.7 92.0 107.3 82.1 75.9 103.2 

1945 _. 2,158 1942 ......132.8 98.0 94.0 107.3 82.4 75.9 110.2 

1946 2.985 1943 ......141.4 99.1 93.8 107.3 82.3 75.9 111.4 

> paiiiaa ; : re 153.3 101.7 95.8 107.3 82.2 75.9 115.5 

1947 . 4,254 1945 1... 155.1 112.4 99.4 107.3 86.9 75.9 117.8 

May I, ee 178.4 122.9 104.1 118.4 100.9 79.1 132.6 

1948 .. 4,873 ee oS 140.0 115.7 134.5 114.7 89.2 140.0 
Source: National Retail Lumber Dealers Assn. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Since 1857 — four genera- _— 
tions the LANE MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY has 


contributed to the development 
















































of saw mill machinery adapted 
to the development of water, 
steam, gasoline, diesel oil and 
electric power. = 





r sawing 
ber, 






2h, early pioneer of the circular type of 




















g built 
=" sawing, every phase of engineering adaptable 
qurapie ° ° . 
iturally to this type mill has been carefully and pains- | 
. = takingly judged and tested and only the very | 
best incorporated into the building of Lane | 
ere Machinery. . | 
th ; ; 
a This factor along with the policy of | 
g bop using only the highest quality materials, : 
0 j 
on the processed by skilled craftsmen has given the | 
ts own LANE HAS PIONEERED with industry a product which is second to none | 
ion of the vision and progressiveness to in its field. , . | 
develop and perfect the Pit Saw, The LANE MANUFACTURING : 
in Drag Saw, Circular Saw and Saw COMPANY will continue to serve the indus- 
ame Guide, and many other develop- try with the same unswerving ambition to | 
a ments for increasing production, produce products worthy of the name 
~ for safety and ease of operation. “LANE”, a trademark that assures quality. 
108.7 
102.3 
101.7 ‘ 
100.0 LANE 
94.7 —— TRACTOR SAW MILL 
94.1 with Log-Beam Setting 
95.4 Device and Portable Bed, 
a for fast, accurate econom- 
4 ical operation. 
77.0 
86.2 
85.3 Fe =< a —— 
4 —_ 
95.2 ESS 
90.3 a 
90.5 | aaa aE 
94.8 ; 
103.2 : 3 
110.2 
111.4 4 * 
5.5 
fa) Lane Manufacturing Company 
132.6 
0 
" MONTPELIER, VERMONT | 
ran & & Burrpiy 
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WASHING Yellow Pine logs before entering the saw mill. 


glued laminated timbers. These large structural mem- 
bers are built up of smaller pieces and fastened with 


specially developed 


fast-setting, 


waterproof glues. 


Their contribution to the Navy small boats program 


was invaluable, as solid oak timbers traditionally used 


for keel and hull were not available in sufficient quan- 


Southern Pine 

Douglas Fir 

Ponderosa Pine . 
Hemlock — 
Eastern and Northern White Pine' 
White Fir 

Redwood 

Spruce 

Cedar 

Idaho White Pine 
Cypress .. 

Sugar Pine 

Larch et 
Lodgepole Pine 
Balsam Fir ... 

Other Softwoods* 
TOTAL SOFTWOODS 
Oak 

Red Gum 

Poplar 

Maple 

Tupelo 

Beech 

Cottonwood & Aspen 
Birch 

Other Hardwoods’ 
TOTAL HARDWOODS 
ALL SPECIES 


‘Includes Jack Pine; 2Species not specified; “Other hardwoods include ash, basswood, chestnut, elm, 


tity to supply the need. Laminated timbers have be. 
come accepted engineering materials. 


NEW USES FOR WASTE MATERIAL 


INDUSTRY research is seeking new uses for hard. 
wood wastes. A pulping process has been developed 
by which edges and small pieces can be converted int) 
insulating and building board, flooring material, and 4 
variety of uses. 

Increased utilization of the products of the forest 
will further augment this nation’s abundant woodpile, 
The powerful machines which fell the forest giants 
today, cut with a plan and a future in mind. The 
lumber industry, the nation’s oldest, has a date with 
posterity. Through selective logging, better logging 


ROLLER conveyors are being used to unload seasoned umber, 





LUMBER PRODUCTION BY IMPORTANT SPECIES 


1909 
M Ft. 


16,277,135 
4,856,378 
1,499,985 
3,051,399 
3,900,034 
89,318 
521,630 
1,748,547 


346,008 


955,685 
97,191 
421,214 
23,733 
108,702 


33,896,959 
4,414,457 
706,945 
858,500 
1,106,604 
96,676 
511,244 
265,600 
452,370 
2,200,406 
10,612,802 
44,509,761 


1919 
M Ft. 


13,062,938 
5,902,169 
1,755,015 
1,754,998 
1,723,642 

223,422 
410,442 
979,968 
332,234 
4 
656,212 
133,658 
388,121 
16,281 
68,030 

27,407,130 

2,708,280 
851,431 
328,538 
857,489 
143,730 
358,985 
144,155 
375,079 

1,377,259 

7,144,946 

34,552,076 


1929 Percent 
M Ft. 1939 1945 of 1945 1946 
M Ft. M Ft. Total M Ft. 


11,629,689 
8,688,301 
3,288,237 
2,098,668 
| 247,878 

307,241 
485,606 
563,953 
308,839 


532,022 
349,294 
244,719 
30,987 
37,602 


29,813,345 
2,574,495 
1,103,703 

435,953 
823,552 
306,634 
186,558 
165,306 
374,377 
1,102,109 
7,072,687 
36,886,032 


7,749,188 
6,494,301 
3,360,004 
665,259 
1,004,262 
97,712 
345,003 
346,159 
263,693 
4 
421,584 
308,929 
111,488 
54,803 
20,002 
21,242,387 
1,432,119 
382,693 
276,383 
445,163 
271,486 
119,564 
129,858 
140,738 
535,083 
3,733,087 
24,975,474 


7,210,066 
6,237,312 
3,056,281 
1,038,999 
1,022,625 
499,266 
443,807 
357,819 
302,586 
246,128 
228,388 
228,103 
190,722 
65,358 
12,412 
21,139,872 
2,858,862 
970,678 
578,463 
522,100 
438,703 
352,140 
209,038 
151,869 
900,619 
6,982,472 
28,122,344 


walnut and other lesser species. ‘Included under Ponderosa Pine; 5Included in other softwoods. 


Source: U. 


S. Census Bureau. 


, 25.64 
22.18 
10.87 

3.69 
3.64 
1.78 
1.58 
1.27 
1.08 
87 
81 
81 
.68 
a 


.04 
75.17 
10.17 
3.45 
2.06 
1.86 
1.56 
1.25 


9,439,000 
7,639,635 
3,630,315 
not avail. 
not avail. 
not avail. 
243,310 
not avail. 
not avail. 
253,292 
233,574 
343,978 
264,309 
86,220 


not avail 


not avail. 
not avail. 
not avail. 
not avail 
not avail. 
not avail. 
not avail. 
not avail. 
not avail 
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MANUFACTURERS 


“Anything in West Coast Woods” 


or hard- 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


ed lumber, 


KILN DRIED Moulding and Better Old Growth 


DOUGLAS FIR — in 8/4. 


AIR DRIED Old Growth DOUGLAS FIR Moulding and 


Better — in 7/4 and 8/4. 
Also 


CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


— in Commons, Shop and Selects — 4/4 — 5/4 — 8/4 — 10/4. 





1946 
M Ft. 


9,439,000 
7,639,635 
3,630,315 


not avail. 


@ Mouldings @ PONDEROSA PINE 
@ SUGAR PINE 
@ INCENSE CEDAR 
@ DOUGLAS FIR 


@ WHITE FIR 














@ Furniture 
Dimension 


@ Glued-Up Stock 
@ Industrial Shook 


@ Venetian Blind 
Stock 


@ Furniture Parts pnt ) YY) The Ral P h L. 




















not avail. 
not avail. 
243,310 
not avail. 
not avail. 
253,292 
233,574 
343,978 
264,309 
86,220 


not avail. 


























not avail. 
not avail. 
not avail. 
not avail. 
not aval Lumber Company 
not avail. Km» 

not avail. \ 
not aval 
not avail. 





1635 Dierks Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Phone Victor 4143 
Sawmills: Canby, Calif. and Anderson, Calif. 


Remanufacturing Plant: Klamath Falls, Oregon. | 
Box Factory: Alturas, Calif. 
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LIFT trucks help store lumber rapidly, making the greatest use of limited space. Overhead 
crane, right, used in large western sawmills to effectively handle huge output from the mill. 


practices, increased protection against fire, insect, and 
disease the lumber industry is steadily increasing the 
rate of new growth. Today, new growth and removal 
are nearly in balance. There is assurance of continu- 


ing crops of trees, and well-manufactured, uniform 
lumber produced from those trees. The industry, like 
the resource from which it is derived, is old, yet ever 
renewing. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION BY STATES 


Oregon 
Washington 
California’ 
Alabama 
Georgia . 
Mississippi . . 
North Carolina 
Arkansas’ .. 
Louisiana .. 
Virginia 
Texas 

Idaho .... 
South Carolina 
Tennessee . 
Florida .... 
West Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Kentucky . 
Michigan . 
Maine .... 
Montana 
Wisconsin 
New Hampshire 
New York . 
Ohio ... 
Missouri . 
Vermont 
Minnesota 
Arizona 
Indiana 
Maryland 
New Mexico 
Massachusetts 
Colorado . 
lowa ... 
Illinois 
Wyoming 
South Dakota 
New Jersey 
Utah 


Connecticut 

Kansas and Nebraska 
Rhode Island ...... 
TOTAL UNITED STATES 


Source: U. S. Census Bureau. 


‘Includes Nevada: “Includes Oklahoma; 
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1909 
M Ft. 


1,898,995 
3,862,916 
1,144,352 
1,691,001 
1,342,249 
2,572,669 
2,177,715 
2,337,030 
3,551,918 
2,101,716 
2,099,130 
645,800 
897,660 
1,223,849 
1,201,734 
1,472,942 
1,462,771 
860,712 
1,889,724 
1,111,565 
308,582 
2,025,038 
649,606 
681,440 
542,904 
660,159 
351,571 
1,561,508 
62,731 
556,418 
267,939 
91,987 
361,200 
141,710 
132,021 
170,181 
28,602 
31,057 
61,620 
12,638 
55,440 
168,371 
15,101 
25,489 

. 44,509,761 


1919 
M Ft. 


2,577,403 
4,961,220 
1,279,698 
1,798,746 
893,965 
2,390,135 
1,654,435 
1,940,560 
3,163,871 
1,098,038 
1,379,774 
765,388 
621,679 
792,132 
1,137,432 
763,103 
630,471 
512,078 
875,891 
596,116 
287,378 
1,116,338 
338,777 
357,764 
280,076 
321,383 
218,479 
699,639 
73,655 
282,487 
113,362 
86,808 
166,841 
64,864 


21,838" 


64,628 

8,674 
42,970 
36,888 
11,917 
27,437 
86,708 


34,552,076 


“Includes Kansas and Nebraska 


1929 
M Ft. 


4,784,009 
7,302,063 
2,063,229 
2,058,964 
1,386,250 
2,669,496 
1,202,377 
1,548,062 
2,232,360 
708,452 
1,451,640 
1,028,791 
1,067,987 
763,828 
1,136,897 
632,992 
314,250 
339,146 
571,017 
257,910 
388,711 
842,814 
191,703 
159,591 
175,537 
228,078 
119,622 
357,180 
174,594 
169,970 
54,870 
148,287 
71,863 
71,535 
20,332° 
37,681 
25,629 
61,126 
15,576 
5,301 
9,641 
30,157 


36,886,032 


‘ : 8 
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1939 

M Ft. 
4,764,802 
4,244,001 
1,684,694 
1,412,222 
907,169 
1,200,700 
1,042,122 
1,252,881 
1,036,351 
678,820 
1,136,958 
675,165 
646,212 
376,446 
602,849 
324,484 
185,684 
207,370 
333,234 
213,116 
271,096 
336,797 
186,926 
107,856 
110,545 
74,086 
105,983 
111,218 
119,206 
111,280 
51,438 
106,227 
67,402 
83,914 
5,164 
27,211 
65,340 
41,933 
14,067 
15,113 
11,124 
17,248 
3,638 
5,382 
24,975,474 


1945 

M Ft. 
5,003,547 
3,257,995 
2,260,792 
1,585,079 
1,510,080 
1,313,241 
1,214,918 
1,090,173 
1,024,078 
994,664 
993,101 
780,453 
726,707 
627,223 
484,525 
476,209 
463,688 
421,326 
420,884 
373,608 
341,749 
316,078 
290,125 
283,478 
256,570 
240,516 
195,315 
186,090 
157,984 
147,051 
115,962 
99,100 
88,490 
88,059 
73,292 
65,836 
54,099 
45,263 
31,448 
28,831 
22,138 
17,361 
13,409 
1,809 
28,122,344 


Percent 


of 1945 
Total 
17.79 
11.59 

8.04 
5.64 
5.37 
4.67 
4.32 
3.88 
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We want Milcor Steel 
Access Doors. They last 
longer, cost less... 





. . and they’re better 

, looking, because they 

|, unifom ff TESS eee | > . ‘are flush with the 
ustry, like i — 

1, vellie T | rm wall for painting 


or papering! 














. 3 Te ga Bigger savings for builders and owners 


3,422,281 
2,681,173 


an mean bigger profits for you 


1,981,881 Every home needs at 


| 558,930 ° ‘ ° 
1613,561 least one—public build- with 
| 332,205 ings need hundreds! 
g 

1,065,506 ee been e 
1217360 For key points in plumbing, eat- 
134308 ing, electrical, and refrigeration ‘ €C i «Cc SS oor 
"363,964 systems; for ceiling entries to attics. 

° - 
| 000,795 Ready to Install — Fits flush (Aush with wall) 
892,947 with wall or ceiling surface. 


593,357 e . 
; No Special Framing — No cut- . — ; 

ting, adjusting, or altering. Milcor Steel Access Doors save labor costs and building time. They 

a help avoid costly construction required by other types of installation. 

coat of aluminum, rust-inhibiting No ugly, old-fashioned frame protrudes to mar the looks of the wall. 


re Builders and owners prefer this modern Access Door. Milcor Steel 


Doors can’t crack, shrink, warp, or rot. They last forever. They are in- 
stalled quickly and easily — flush with the wall or ceiling. You can paint 
or paper right over them. 


9 
ae Concealed Hinges — Or clip 


38234 fasteners. 


Screw-typo Lock — Level with 
surface of lid. 


OS Wiis ies ss Bi 6 Stock and recommend INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
83%" x8%" to 2436" x 36%" Milcor Steel Access Doors tenurary wiices pres sTeee Company 
for a perfect job. Customers = 
240,735 3 Different Styles — With or P J ___. MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


: } are b i —and sta 
without expanded metal wings . etter satisfied—a y Baltimore 24, Md. @ Buffalo 11, N. Y. @ Chicago 9, I. 
for plastered walls; for non-plas- satisfied. You sell more — Cincinnati 25, Ohio @ Cleveland 14, Ohio e Detreit 2, 


414 : ' Mich. @ Kansas City 8, Mo. @ Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
1442 tered walls of all kinds. and make more money! ten Yak A. S. Geman ae. E 


| 36,806 a 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 4101 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin — 


e 
Dealer Send me specifications and descriptive material on Milcor Steel Access Doors, 
Me cs 


Name a Title 


ba 
53,002 








49,81 
: Tear out coupon 


P Cc a 
and mail today _— | 
Address ee 








for complete specifications and data 
on Milcor Steel Access Doors ° City 








F-31S5E 
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A HANDY LUMBER CONVEYOR 


When you are situated so that lumber must be 
piled at a distance from the car, yet not far enough 
away to make hauling necessary, how do you handie 
it? The South Connellsville Lumber Company, of 


Handy Lumber Conveyor 


Connellsville, Pa., has hit on a yard conveyer which 
seems to fit the requirements of such a case to a 
nicety. It consists simply of two beams fastened 
by bolts and held by blocks a sufficient distance apart 
to suit the purpose. A series of rollers are fastened 
between the side rails, close enough together to 
catch the board and keep it moving after it is 
started down the conveyor. Side boards could be 
added to keep the lumber from jumping off the rolls 
in transit, if the conveyor is a long one, though it 
would probably answer without. 





WHITE CEDAR POSTS 


The best informed yard men have no faith that in 
the immediate future there will be an overstock of 
cedar posts, and have purchased accordingly. Prices 
have been getting stiffer right along. Six months 
ago a 4-inch 7-foot post was laid down at a promi- 
nent Iowa point at 8 cents; now it is sold for 10, and 
one dealer took in two carloads of them at that 
price. The supply is not increasing, and the con- 
sumptive demand appears to be increasing. 

The latter statement seems hardly probable when 
we consider that it is rare to see a farm which is not 
fenced, but I don’t know as that has much to do 
with it. Everybody seems to carry a watch, yet some 
of the large watch factories are behind with their 
orders. You would think that in nearly every house- 
hold there is a sewing machine, yet there are fac- 


142 





tories by the scores which are rattling them out as 
fast as they possibly can, and selling them, too. The 
buying capacity of the people is so immense that we 
do not comprehend it. If we appeal to ourselves 
as a unit we know this is so. 

Personally I am brought to a realization of this 


“Two carloads at that price.” 


fact nearly every week. Monday morning I will stuf 
my pockets with bank bills and think that surely the 
amount will last me through the week, permitting 
me to buy everything I want, and that when it 
comes Saturday night I will be so flush that witha 
great show of generosity I will be able to hand out 
to my wife a quarter of a dollar or so. 

. It oftener occurs, however, that by the middle of 
the week my money is gone, I have not bought half 
I wanted, and am obliged to call on my wife for the 
little pin money she has stored away in order to buy 
a chunk of meat for Sunday dinner. Consequently 
I say the purchasing power of all of us is much 
larger than at first blush it appears to be. 





CONCLUDED TO QUIT 


A while ago a well known wholesaler employed 4 
new salesman. On the strength of recommendatiols 
and personal representations of ability, the whole 
saler allowed himself to get tied up in a time col 
tract with him. 

It didn’t take the wholesaler very long to discov! 
that he was up against a “dead one.” He attempted 
to secure his release from the contract. 

This the salesman would not listen to for a ml 
ute. He knew he had a good job and proposed 
keep it. During the next month the only way tie 
wholesaler knew he had a man on the road was from 
the receipt of expense accounts. A second demand 
for his resignation was met with refusal. 

Then it was that the wholesaler determined up! 
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. plan of dealing with the chap. He wrote to him 
explaining that he had more shipments on hand 
than he could supply, and invited him to report at 
the yard and assist in loading Norway bill stuff. 
This brought the young man to time; he was not 
looking for hard work, and so another salesman 
has his job. 





PROVINCE OF THE LADY BOOKKEEPER 


“IT do away with a good many annoyances around 
my yard by hiring a lady bookkeeper,’ writes an 
Illinois retail lumberman. “There are always a lot 
of loafers in every small town who make a lumber 
office their headquarters, and who are nuisances in 
general by being there. They spit on the stove and 
floor in the winter, and track in mud in the sum- 
mer; they whittle all over the place, and offer all 
kinds of advice to the customers. There is only one 
way to rid the office of their presence once and for 
all, and that is by hiring a lady bookkeeper; for she 
is a sure hoodoo to the loafers.” 





CARING FOR MOLDING 


How to take care of molding is one of the ques- 
tions which every retail dealer has to answer for 
himself. A good many small dealers throw it into 
almost any sort of a rack that will keep the different 
kinds separate, unmindful of dust or whether the 
sticks warp into half circles or not. Others look out 
that they have supports enough under the molding 
to keep it from bending of its own weight — and 
that’s all. 

The accompanying cut represents a molding rack 
used largely in Iowa and it is claimed to be a de- 
cided improvement over the old style skeleton rack. 
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An Iowa Molding Rack. 


However, even this rack can be improved. The one 
this drawing was made from was simply a set of 
long boxes, arranged like the pigeon holes in a desk, 
and left open at both ends. Now, one of the objects 
of such a rack is to keep the dust off of the molding 
and a rack of this kind simply makes a box for dust 
to collect in. 

_ If the idea is carried out, however, a tight end 
built over the back and then tight doors over the 
front, it becomes a sensible kind of a rack that will 
keep the dust off and keep the molding straight at 
the same time; and it is probably as good an idea 
for handling molding and battens as one can get 
unless he builds a rack inside of a tight room in such 
4 way that he can stand his stuff on end. 


PILING LUMBER IN OPEN SHEDS 


The B. L. Willis Lumber Company, Webster City, 
Ia., has its own ideas regarding the piling of lumber 
in open sheds. The foundations are so arranged that 
the back of the pile is from 6 to 8 inches higher 
than the front, with the idea of giving the pile a 
slope toward the front instead of back. 

Mr. Willis says he piles it just the same as a pile 
is put up out of doors, except that he changes the 
slope toward the front so that any rain that may be 
driven in by the wind will drain out, instead of run- 
ning back down the length of the pile, as it would 
if piled with the slope toward the rear. 

Of course, there is not a great deal of rain driven 
into the piles in an open shed, generally speaking, 











How Willis Piles His Stock. 


but it certainly will do no harm to pile lumber in 
such sheds so that what does drive in will not run 
back and wet even the rear ends of the boards. 

There are a great many such apparently trivial 
things in the retail business that are not given the 
attention they should be given, and the dealer who 
overlooks them only works to his own disadvantage. 
The dealer is altogether too apt to say, “I don’t need 
it. I’ve got along so long without it that I find it 
isn’t necessary.” In reality, there are many things 
which are not absolutely necessary but which can be 
used to great advantage just the same. 





TO RECOVER LOST LOVE 


The wholesale trade in stock sizes of sash, doors 
and blinds has been mourning the loss of the allegi- 
ance of the buyers whose affections have wandered 
off after odd work. There have been all sorts of 
schemes proposed to re-establish the old relations, 
but so far with little success, and the manufacturers 
and dealers in stock goods will be very thankful to 
anyone who will suggest a means of recovering their 
lost love and of reinstating their product in the re- 
gard of buyers. 

Apropo to this situation is a letter written by an 
Alabama darky to a white physician of great repute 
for marvelous cures. An Alabama friend of the 
LUMBERMAN who was in the doctor’s office, was 
shown the letter, and made a faithful copy of it, 
which he forwarded to the LUMBERMAN and which 
is reprinted below: 


Dear Doctor—My wife has lost Her Recom- 
pense for me, and am giving Her destitution to 
anodder man. I want you to give me Some 
pouders to go in her coffee to rehibirate her de- 
sire for me. Yours respectfully, 

Abram Jones 
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“The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will not be the organ of 
any faction or clique or section 
or especial interest. In a broad 
way, its policy will be the great- 
est good for the greatest num- 
ber of American lumbermen. It 
will aim to keep in touch with 
the most advanced thought of 
the trade and will be found on 
the side of every wise movement 
wnd standing for the profit with 
aonor of the leading American 
lumber industry. It will cooper- 
ate with and seek the coopera- 
tion of reputable lumbermen 
everywhere and of every class. 
Its columns will be an open caurt 
wherein the matters vital to the 
trade may be discussed. Personal 
preferences or trade animosities 
shall not dictate its policy, but 
it will always be independent of 
such influences with faithfulness 
to the great industry which it 
will represent.” 





HE EDITORIAL program of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
always been guided by this im- 
portant statement, a section of the 
editorial platform announced in 
the first issue of this magazine. 
Mail from our readers indicates 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


an honest respect for our intent 
to achieve this goal and confidence 
that our accomplishments have in 
some measure approached our 
ideal. 

We have had many subscribers 
on our rolls for 40 years and more. 
Postal inspectors report they have 
never seen such a record of con- 
tinued subscriptions. 

The men who founded AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and afterwards made 
it the voice of authority in the 


lumber and later the building prod-~ 


ucts and merchandising field were 
men of vision. The first was W. B. 
Judson, a native of New York state 
who entered the publishing field 
after a brief career as an insurance 
salesman to Michigan lumbermen. 
As Judson made the rounds from 
one sawmill to another, he would 
be asked: “How much is Joe Smith 
(or somebody else) asking for his 
lumber ?” 
HOW JUDSON GOT STARTED 

JUDSON found that these tidbits 
of market information helped boost 
his insurance policy sales. It also 
set him thinking. Why not publish 
a price list, he asked himself. Jud- 
son founded the MICHIGAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Grand Rapids, in 1873. 
After publishing a few issues, 
mostly on credit, Judson turned 
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to Chicago as a more lucrative field, 
establishing the NORTHWESTERN 
LUMBERMAN in 1874. 

Chicago was recovering from its 
big fire of 1871. Lumbermen in 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wiscor- 
sin were shipping great quantities 
of their products to Chicago, at 
that time the biggest lumber cen- 
ter in the country. Both branches 
of the Chicago River were dotted 
with numerous large and _ small 
storage yards. Entire shiploads 
were sold at so much per thousand 
feet, regardless of size or species. 

It was in such a thriving center 
that Judson decided to open shop. 
He was about to set sail from 
Michigan with his printing press 
when someone to whom he was 1! 
debt secured an attachment, pre 
venting him from taking his press 
off the boat until the debt was 
paid. Still determined, Judson 
tramped Chicago streets knocking 
on the doors of prospective adver 
tisers with a dummy of the pape 
he intended to print. His sales talk 
enabled Judson to secure enough 
cash in advance to pay off his debt 
and claim his printing press. 

Railroads to the west were & 
panding their lines. The weste!! 
territory was being settled by tr 
turned Civil War veterans, wh 
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needed lumber for their homes. 
The railroads wanted lumber yards 
in towns along their route. As an 
inducement to lumbermen the roads 
provided lumbermen free yard 
storage and allowed a freight re- 
bate depending on the number of 
cars in the train. Retailers came 
into Chicago and bought trainloads 
of lumber at a time and it was not 
uncommon to see several trains 
loaded high with lumber pull out 
of Chicago every night during the 
building season. 


DEFEBAUGH PROVIDES COMPETITION 


JUDSON was the sole towering fig- 
ure in the big-time lumber pub- 
lishing field for 13 years. In 1888, 
J. E. Defebaugh, a Pennsylvanian 
who had come to Chicago to start a 
YMCA publication, founded a rival 
publication to NORTHWESTERN 
LUMBERMAN, the TIMBERMAN. 
Defebaugh surrounded himself with 
an able staff. One of the best known 
was Bolling Arthur Johnson, one 
of the six founders of Hoo-Hoo. 
A large man, physically as well as 
mentally, Johnson had black hair 
and a heavy black moustache and 
usually wore a black suit. Carrying 
his cane and grip, he cut quite a 
figure as he strode down the aisle 
at conventions. He was well known 
among the lumber manufacturers 
of the south and was a frequent 
guest in their homes. 


The TIMBERMAN shortly became 
a keen competitor of the LUMBER- 
MAN. Many editorial battles be- 
tween the two magazines were 
carried on within their pages. 
A truce was called in 1898 when 
F, E. Creelman, Cairo, IIl., a sub- 
scriber to both publications, came 
to Chicago and succeeded in get- 
ting the two publishers together. 
As the result of this interview the 
two publishers decided to consoli- 
date the two publications under the 
name of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
with Judson as manager and Defe- 
baugh as editor. Defebaugh was a 
frequent convention speaker and 
was widely known by lumbermen 
as the result of his travels. 


JUDSON BOOSTS ASSOCIATIONS 


JUDSON’S vision and energy was 
soon reflected in the increased 
Prestige and circulation of the 
magazine, He believed in trade as- 
Soclations and was instrumental 
In helping found two—Northwest- 


ry — Illinois. Through the pages 
Or his 


magazine, Judson urged 
lumber manufacturers in the North 
to investigate the possibilities of 
Buy 
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Milestones in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN History 


First to publish a set of grading rules. 

First to publish annual lumber production statistics. 

First to suggest a government agency to make home loans; 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN campaigned actively among con- 
gressmen for such ap organization. The result was a bill author- 
izing the Home Ov «ers Loan Corporation. 

One of the first publications to advocate sustained yield forestry. 


Started home building campaign (1911) built around the retail 
dealer. The campaign slogan: “There is no place like home." 


Succeeded in-convincing War Industry Board (World War |) that 
each farmer should be allowed to buy $1,500 worth of lumber 
to aid crop conservation program. 


Remodeling and repair campaign in 1924. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN spent thousands of dollars taking pictures of old and 
remodeled homes. These pictures, overlaid by a mask of the 
new modifications, made it possible for the customer to see at 
once how his home could be improved at a reasonable cost. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sold thousands of booklets based on 
this plan thus helping both manufacturers and dealers. ' 


Publication frequency changed from weekly to fortnightly, March 
5, 1932. 


Published our first Annual Reference Number (70th Anniversary 
Issue) in 1943, now known as the Products Data File Issue. 


Name exnanded to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN & BUILDING 
PRODUCTS MERCHANDISER fo fully define the editorial con- 
tent and purpose of the magazine, September 14, 1946. 








the west coast and of Southern 
Pine when their timber started to 
vanish. Many northern manufac- 
turers who turned to the south 
were frustrated by climate and 
labor conditions, but most of the 
successful west coast lumbermen 
originated from the midwest. 


No grading rules were in use 
at that time. Judson realized the 
importance of uniform grading. 
He hired George W. Hotchkiss to 
write the first set of grading rules 
to be published in Chicago sending 
Hotchkiss to North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., a great lumber shipping cen- 
ter of that day and later to Boston 
to study grading rules in those 
places. These rules were afterward 
published in the LUMBERMEN’S 
HANDBOOK. Thousands of copies of 
this book were sold throughout the 
country. 


SALEY MAKES A NAME FOR HIMSELF 


JUDSON surrounded himself with 
many able men. One of these was 
Met L. Saley, a Chautauqua lec- 
turer. Saley, a humorist who was 
adept with the crayon, at the invi- 
tation of Judson began writing 


stories about the lumbermen he 
visited on the Chautauqua circuit. 
These stories first appeared under 
the title Salamagunda and later 
The Realm of the Retailer. Spot 
drawings, often in a light vein, 
made his stories distinctive. 

The characteristics of Saley him- 
self remain deeply etched in the 
minds of many of our readers. Be- 
low is an excerpt from a letter re- 
cently received from Paul F. Smith 
of Bay City, Mich., who recalls Mr. 
Saley as “a very genial fellow, kind, 
good-natured, full of fun and with 
a grist of information which he 
made available to all with whom he 
came in contact. 

“In Battle Creek,” writes Mr. 
Smith, “we received word Mr. 
Saley was to pay us a visit on a 
certain date. We learned on what 
train he was to arrive. Harry Haak, 
a retailer there at the time, hitched 
a pair of mules to a lumber wagon 
from which he had removed the 
tongue, put on a rough plank for 
a seat and went to the depot to 
meet him and escort him to the 
hotel. 

“When he got off the train Harry 
took his bag, told him to get on 
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When Skyscrapers Were Low 


Skyscrapers were awe-inspiring structures when AMERICAN LUM- 


BERMAN was born. 


Manhattan Building on Van Buren Street, home of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN until five years ago, was hailed in 1899 as "one of the 
skyscrapers for which Chicago is famous, although recently enacted 
building laws forbid the construction of more such edifices. It is 16 


stories or about 200 feet high." 


Today the editorial and business offices are located at 139 North 
Clark Street, diagonally across the street from the Sherman Hotel. 
Currently on the ninth floor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will soon 


move into expanded quarters on the twentieth floor. 





the wagon and they started up the 
street, driving through the entire 
business section with the wagon 
running from one side of the street 
to the other as there was no tongue 
with which to steer it. Eventually 
they pulled up in front of the Post 
Tavern, which was headquarters 
during the visit. 

“We had notified every dealer 
for miles around and most of them 
came in that night for a banquet. 
Mr. Saley was properly wined and 
dined and a very pleasant time was 
enjoyed by all. It was rather late 
when the party broke up, after 
which the night shift, led by Ar- 
thur Kraft took over. It was after 
daybreak when we got to bed. Mr. 
Saley evidently enjoyed the recep- 
tion as he came back a few weeks 
later for a repeat performance— 
except for the wagon ride.” 


Other prominent members of the 
early staff included E. C. Chand- 
ler, a native of Maine, who was 
chief editorial writer for AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN for 25 years; 
Leonard Bronson, who later be- 
came secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; Elmer C. Hole will be remem- 
bered by many current readers of 
this magazine. Mr. Hole, secretary 
and general manager of the or- 
ganization for 36 years, was con- 
nected with AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from 1897 to 1942. 


FIRST LUMBER PRODUCTION FIGURES 


IN THE early 1900’s, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN began an educational 
campaign to stimulate improve- 
ments in lumber manufacturing by 
printing illustrated articles of their 
operations. Publicity was given 
new machines, new methods of 
handling and logging. The maga- 
zine continued its service to read- 
ers by becoming the first publica- 
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tion to print annual production 
statistics. Questionnaires were sent 
to mills in all sections of the 
country to compile accurate infor- 
mation. This annual review was 
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THIS is one of several house designs sub- 
mitted by dealers to AMERICAN LUM. 
BERMAN in 1899. The idea was to 
encourage dealers to build liveable 
homes in the $400—$1,500 price range. 
The estimated cost of this house was $800. 


W. B. JUDSON, founder. 


prized as much by the Federal 
government as by the readers. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sstatistical 
reports were incorporated in the 
U. S. Department of Commerce re- 
ports. 

Crusading in the interests of its 
readers has always been a distin- 
guishing characteristic of this 
magazine, the first to advocate sus- 
tained yield forestry. General mag- 
azine writers in the early days 
were denouncing lumber barons for 
leaving nothing but blackened 
stumps in the place of the acres 
of trees which they allegedly lev- 
eled. Judson immediately under- 
took to offset this propaganda by 
showing that the lumber was be- 
ing used for citizens to build homes 
on the prairies. More recently the 
columns of the magazine have 
spoken vigorously against social- 
ized housing and in defense of 
free enterprise. 


ARTHUR L. FORD WAS MANAGING EDITOR 


ARTHUR L. ForD, managing edi- 
tor, was a member of the editorial 
staff from 1913 to 1939. He at- 
tended many of the conventions 
and was welcomed by lumbermen 
wherever he appeared. S. V. Strea- 
tor, particularly well known among 
the mill men, was a staff photog- 
rapher from the early 1900’s until 
1937 when he retired. Mr. Streator, 
76, is now enjoying his retirement 
in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

John W. Barry, who joined Mr. 
Judson, was an editor of NORTH- 
WESTERN LUMBERMAN in 1896. He 
is still famous for his Luwmbermen’s 
Actuary, published in 1893, an au- 
thoritative work in that field. Mr. 
Barry disposed of his interest in 
the NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMAN 
when it was consolidated with the 
TIMBERMAN to become the AMER- 
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J. E. DEFEBAUGH, first editor. 


(AN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Barry and 
William H. McClintock, also of the 
NoRTHWESTERN LUMBERMAN edi- 
torial staff, formed a partnership 
to establish the Hawkeye Lumber 
& Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. In 
1904 Mr. Barry became the first 
president of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association to be 
elected for a second term. 


F, J. Caulkins, Boston, was east- 
em editorial representative for 
more than 20 years. He established 
areputation for authoritative lum- 
ber market news. R. P. Fales, well 
known as editor of the Retail 
Round Table department, was a 
staff member from 1914 until his 
death in 1940. 


Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman 
Poet, whose verse spread the name 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN far be- 
yond the borders of the industry, 
was a member of the staff from 
1903 to 1938. 


Famous AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
figures in the advertising field in- 
cluded Eugene E. Terrell, who cov- 
ered the mid-western territory— 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 
sota—for 27 years and Delmar J. 


Rihoff, advertising manager, 1913- 
1927, 


HOW DEFEBAUGH BOUGHT OUT JUDSON 


AN IMPORTANT milestone in the 
Management of AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN came in 1906. Mr. Defe- 
baugh had been busy for several 
years gathering material for an 
authoritative history of the entire 
American lumber industry. He 
lled an office with source material, 
hired ohne man to do preliminary 
editing, finally spending $10,000 a 
year on the project. The result was 
two Volumes of history of the lum- 
*f industry for which there was 
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ARTHUR L. FORD, managing editor. 


ELMER C. HOLE, general manager. 









a limited market. Mr. Judson, the 
business manager, wished to dis- 
continue the project; Mr. Defe- 
baugh wanted to continue the pro- 
ject to its completion, another five 
years of time. 


The difference of opinion was 
resolved when each principal agreed 
to submit a proposition to buy out 
the other. The meeting place for 
the business deal which followed 
was Judson’s office. Each man 
had agreed to write his offer on a 
scrap of paper; the offers would be 
laid on the table, each man’s prop- 
osition in his left hand. If the first 
man’s offer was refused, the sec- 
ond man would submit his bid. 
Which man would show his hand 
first? 


“T’m the oldest. I’ll take my hand 
off first,”” said Mr. Judson. 


His offer was $250,000 for one- 
half of Mr. Defebaugh’s interest 


or sell his own half interest for 
the same sum. 

“Jud, how long will you give 
me to make a decision?” inquired 
Mr Defebaugh. 

“Two hours,” replied Judson. At 
the end of two hours Mr. Defebaugh 
had secured sufficient money and 
securities to bind the bargain. 

Mr. Judson retired to Seattle, 
dying there in 1911. Mr. Defe- 
baugh became even more active in 
the business. He made frequent 
trips to Washington as a witness 
on the Tariff Bill and kept two 
stenographers busy as he continued 
work on his lumber history. Mr. 
Defebaugh died in 1909. The maga- 
zine was continued under a trustee- 
ship until 1920, when it was turned 
over to his son, Carl Defebaugh, 
2nd. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
tinued under the same management 
until 1942, when it was sold to the 
Vance Publishing Corporation, 
Herbert A. Vance, president. 





Employes Should Read the Paper 
(American Lumberman—January 7, 1899) 


There are comparatively few in- 
stances where any issue of a paper 
like the A. L. fully completes its 
mission of usefulness. It is read by 
the head of the house who receives 
it; perhaps by two or three of his 
business associates, occasionally by 
some of the office men and then too 
often it is filed away or taken posses- 
sion of by some individual. 

The fact is that the paper should 
have a wider circulation with the 
personnel of any business than is 
usually the case. There is hardly 
an employe of a lumber manufactur- 
ing or dealing institution who would 
not be worth more to his employer 
if he were a regular reader of A. L. 


If he lack sufficient interest to sub- 
scribe for himself or if he feel unable 
to do so, it would in most instances 
be a profitable investment for his 
employer to subscribe on his behalf. 
In any event a copy of the paper 
should be where the leading employes 
may find it and they should be invited 
to avail themselves of that privilege. 

It is hoped there will not be an 
issue of A. L. in which everyone 
connected with the business, even in 
a humble capacity, may not find 
something to his profit. Reading a 
paper like A. L. should make every- 
one better fitted for his task and 


therefore more profitable to his em- 


ployer. 
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PLYWOOD 





ITH THE DEVELOPMENT 
of new uses for Douglas fir 
plywood and the aggressive promo- 
tion of these uses by manufactur- 
ers, distributors and retail dealers, 
during the last 10 years, the engi- 
neered wood has gained recognition 
as a basic building commodity. 

Prior to 1938 plywood was a spe- 
cialty item handled by relatively 
few lumber dealers in limited quan- 
tities with stocks restricted for the 
most part to only one grade of %4 
and 34-inch panels. 

Beginning in March, 1938, the 
Douglas fir plywoed producers of 
the Pacific Northwest undertook an 
expanded program of research, 
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sales promotion and advertising to 
acquaint dealers and the public 
with “Douglas fir plywood, the 
wood of 1000 uses.” 


SUCCESSFUL PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 


AT THAT time, plywood output 
totaled 650,000,000 square feet, an 
impressive achievement in itself. 
However, the promotion activities 
were so successful that production 
had more than doubled by 1941 to 
keep up with the demand. Produc- 
tion increased again in 1942 before 
war-caused manpower and equip- 
ment shortages caught up with the 
industry, reducing the output dur- 
ing the remaining war years. 


Meanwhile consumer demand for 
the material has grown to the 
point where an all-time production 
record of more than two billion feet 
(calculated on the basis of % inch 
thickness) this year apparently 
will not stretch to all the markets. 

Before the expanded promotion 
of plywood was begun 10 years ago 
there had been a number of impor- 
tant developments which served a8 
cornerstones for the _ industry- 
building program. 


One of these occurred in 1921 
when a plywood manufacturer 
started production of a special wall- 
board grade in 4x8-foot sheets. 
This opened up the wall paneling 
field and, for the first time, focused 
attention on fir plywood as a ma 
terial for use in home construction. 
Prior to this it had been mostly 4 
drawer bottom and door panel item. 


Another important move was the 
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formation of the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Asociation as the industry’s 
promotional and quality control or- 
ganization in 1933. 


And in the following year ply- 
wood suitable for permanent out- 
door use and marine applications 
was first manufactured with hot- 
pressed phenolic resin glues. This 
material, now known as exterior 
‘ype Douglas fir plywood, soon be- 
— one of the two basic plywood 
ypes. 3 4 


CU S. Department of Commerce 
Commercial Standards outlining 
the quality of the various grades 
of interior type plywood had been 
In effect since 1933, and with the 
addition of exterior-type plywood 
Produced in several grades, revi- 
‘ions were made to include them 
in the quality-control rulings. 
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GRADES LISTED 


THESE standards have under- 
gone changes as the grades within 
the interior and exterior types have 
been improved. Commercial Stand- 
ard CS45-47, in effect at the pres- 
ent time, lists the following inte- 
rior grades: 


Plypanel sound 1 side, an ideal 
panel for interior walls, ceilings, 
with one face of smoothly cut 
veneer; plypanel, sound 2 sides, 
suitable for cabinets, cupboards 
and built-ins; plyscord, a_ utility 
panel for  wall-sheathing, roof- 
decking and subflooring; and ply- 
form, manufactured especially for 
concrete form construction. 


All grades of exterior type ply- 
wood bear the letters EXT-DFPA 
to identify them as suitable for 
outdoor or marine uses (EXT for 
exterior and DFPA signifying 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association). 
EXT-DFPA sound 1 side is the 
recommended grade for outdoor sid- 
ing; sound 2 sides, should be used 
where both faces are to be ex- 
posed as in yacht hulls when no in- 
terior lining is planned. Concrete 
form is an exterior type compan- 
ion grade of plyform, to be used 
on construction jobs in extremely 
humid areas. 


The different grades of inte- 
rior and exterior type are produced 
in varying thicknesses and panels 
of extra length—up to 50-feet— 
may be obtained on special order. 


The plywood industry maintains 
rigid enforcement of the Commer- 
cial Standards through the trade 
association which has inspectors 
cireulating among the individual 
plants. This constant quality-con- 
trol program allows retail lumber- 
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men to order with confidence in the 
product. 


VERSATILITY HELPED BOOST SALES 


FROM 1938 to 1941 plywood be- 
came a fast-moving, easy-to-handle 
item for the lumber dealer because 
of its versatility in use. To aid 
dealers, the industry promoted ex- 
tra year-round plywood outlets by 
developing sales for homes, boats, 
cabinets and limitless other appli- 
cations. Plywood distributors, too, 
contributed to acceptance of the 
miracle in wood by maintaining 
stocks of all grades and thick- 
nesses in strategically located 
warehouses for quick delivery. 

And then came the war with the 
Army and Navy taking the plywood 
which otherwise would have gone 
into civilian construction. The 
services utilized most of it as build- 


cS 
a 


PLYWOOD sheathing, left, provides a smooth base for shingles or siding. Cupboards, built-ins 
and the ceiling of this kitchen, right, are of fir plywood. 


PORTABLE farm structures such as 
chicken houses and hog cotes test the 


inherent strength properties of plywood. 


ing material in the same manner as 
civilian contractors, although some 
dramatic new applications — PT 
boats, landing craft and camouflage 
—were discovered. These appli- 
cations, however, accounted for re- 


— 


_— small amounts of the pan- 
els. 

During the period when war- 
born restrictions held back the 
expansion of output, the industry 
continued research and long-range 
promotion which will make Douglas 
fir plywoods even more important 
to lumber retailers in the future 
as new improvements and_ the 
stepped-up promotion of plywood 
uses stimulate consumer demand. 

Since the war, one of the most 
significant changes in the plywood 
industry has been the trend to- 
ward increased production of ex- 
terior plywood in proportion to in- 
terior. 

Exterior, as previously noted, 
was first produced in 1934, but as 
late as 1941 less than five percent 
of the panels were of this type. 
Last year, however, 36 percent of 


PLYWOOD home, left, from exterior-type plywood, provides walls that are tight and easy to 
maintain. This Oregon plywood plant, right, has a capacity of 13,000,000 feet per month. 
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ROOFING 
is a PROFIT LINE for you 


Nix. HOLLAND Corrugated and oe Aluminum 
Roofing meet every test as a profitable line for 
YOU to handle. | 


1. Available. When we sign up a dealer we see to it 
that he gets plenty of stock to sell. And we KEEP him 
supplied with a good inventory to meet his needs. 












2. Prices are right for you to make a fair profit. 





3. Aluminum is the modern, rust-proof 
roofing material that pleases old customers 
and brings in new customers to your store 
BRK .W.. or yard. When you sell aluminum roofing 
ADB—éCDCC-.C™[?BKéCV you’re making long-time friends. | 
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lluminum Accessories 
are RIGHT for 
EVERY ROOF 


poccccccccccccc- 


1 NEW HOLLAND METALS COMPANY 
ridge roll (plain and cor- I MOUNTVILLE, PA. 
ated), roll valley, nails, guttering sci I 
4 : 189 OW " 
Sitianine acid alten aumeiamaien KK Send a peat. ae. eee 
Cup to 4 the £ Th tion on Aluminum hooting an oofng 

3 cost of copper. The { Accessories. 

dern, rust-proof material for use 

aluminum, slate, asbestos, wood N 

PS vena cc count auiibhewe aie wire a eee 


gles, etc. Sell aluminum acces- 
les and save money for your cus- 
ers—make more money for yourself. Name of Company). .....-.----=~------esenneese 
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PLYWOOD silo shows laminated wood 

hoops and stiffeners which constitute the 

only framework for the structure. Walls 
are of 3%-inch exterior type plywood. 


the Douglas fir plywood output was 
exterior, and as the necessary hot 
press equipment becomes more 
available, it is expected to gain 


rapidly and in the future may be- 
come the dominant plywood type. 
There are some manufacturers who 
forecast that someday nearly the 
whole fir plywood output will be of 
the all-purpose exterior type. 


43 PLANTS PRODUCING PANELS 


LOOKING back over the develop- 
ment of plywood, it is hard to real- 
ize that the first Douglas fir panels 
were not produced until 1905, and 
then only as a material for door 
manufacture. The production of 
plywood for distribution commer- 
cially did not begin until 1920 at 
Seattle, Wash. 


So, compared to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the three-quarters 
of a century mark, the Douglas fir 
plywood industry is still a young- 
ster. But it is a precocious young 
industry now composed of 43 plants 
in Washington, Oregon and North- 
ern California producing panels to- 
taling 2,100,000,000 feet this year 
with plans for even greater output 
in 1949. 





PAINT | 





HE MANUFACTURE and 

merchandising of paint, var- 
nish, lacquer, and allied products 
for the construction field, as re- 
flected in the modern paint store 
or department, represents a devel- 
opment which has taken place dur- 
ing the past 75 years. 


While the industry dates back 
much further, and has a fascinat- 
ing history indeed, the first major 
step forward was taken with the 
introduction of ready mixed paint 
about 1880. Prior to that time 
paint dealers were simply dealers 
in paint materials. Contracting 
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LUMBER dealers began to carry paint about 1890, but the development of the dealer 
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as the paint service center has occurred during the past 25 years. 
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painters and consumers who dij 
their own painting, had to mix 
their own. 

Strangely enough, the first ready 
mixed paints were slow to meg 
with popular approval. It was late 
in the nineteenth century whe 
their sale and use really began ty 
acquire reasonable momentum, ani 
by far the most rapid acceptance 
has occurred during the past 9 
years. 

A CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


THE PAINT industry of today js 
essentially a chemical industry, 
Product improvement has kept pace 
with the ever increasing use of 
paint products. Today a typical 
manufacturer of paint, varnish, 
and lacquer, and kindred products 
carries an inventory of more than 
500 different raw materials which 
are gathered from all over the 
world. 

By any standard of comparison, 
present day paint products are far 
better than those of even 25 years 
ago. For example, the white paints 
of today are brighter and stay 
brighter and they are far mor 
durable. There is a far wide 
variety of scientifically developed 
products for every surface cover- 
ing requirement. 





























BRUSHES CHANGED TOO 


AS THE paint industry evolved it: 
self into a chemical industry, it 
also precipitated problems for the 
mechanic because different type 
of brushes had to be used. The 
earliest American brush was mate 
in Colonial times of bristle im- 
ported from Russia and Germany. 
It was long, very stiff and white 
in color. The original brush cor- 
tained a pound ‘of bristle and wai 
fastened within a wire or string 
ferrule by reason of having a plu 
pounded into the back of the brusi, 
creating somewhat of a swedge set: 
ting. That brush had a hand 
with a very sharp point. That wa 
done because in those days painter 
would mix their pigment and colo! 
and linseed oil for weeks in at: 
vance. Tiny skins would form all 
as the painter worked on the out 
side of a building, the sharp edge 
or end of the brush served as ! 
pick to pick up such extraneous m* 
terials. 

China bristle, such as is used tr 
day, came into use shortly afte 
World War I. That is when Rvs 
sia embarked on its Five Ye 
Plan and instead of allowing thei 
hogs to grow old and produce bri 
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_|fuothen PROGRESS peunouncement 


cl é KOCHTON Plywood and Veneer Co., Inc. 


: HOCHTON 


ready ‘ 
rE , a 
ogee NOW OFFERS YOU THE SERVICES 
typical For immediate service OF THREE STRATEGICALLY 
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m, and 
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Now. in addition to Minneapolis and Chicago ware- 
Your Nearest KOCHTON Address: house facilities, is the service of our Detroit, Michi- 


arson, gan warehouse available to you. 


are far 
paints ¢ Warehouses: Our mill suppliers are as good as they come, our 
Chicago, Ill., 509 W. Roosevelt Rd. : . un aay a 

1 stay Phone Taylor 0800 fulfillment of your requirements tops” in the busi 
ness. Try us. And if you’re not already using our 


* more 

: Mi is, Minn., 601 t, NE. 2 ? 
wider a ‘2444 heal bi-weekly report on up-to-the-minute stocks avail- 
veloped i ‘ 
ke Detroit, Mich., 8800 Howell St. able, use the coupon below and find out what we've 


Phone Tyler 8-2000 got to offer. 
Cameron Plywood Co. 


®@ Sales Offices: 
lved it: e _ ‘ 
try, if Elkhart, Indiana, Room 405, Manger Bldg. FREE Mailing Service on Plywood and 


la the Phone Walnut 5025 Veneer Stocks Now Available to You! 
types Seattle, Washington, 12000 Second Ave., N.W. Don’t miss getting a single issue of Lock-Stock 





The Phone Grant 4775 and Barrel, put out every two weeks for you, 

; = : which tells you the very latest stocks available 

de Flint, Michigan, 2220 Hills St. of plywoods and veneers ... from your nearest 
le im: Phone 3-5156 warehouse. 











rmay. No obligation. Just fill in the coupon and we'll 
white send you regularly, these complete listings in 
sh cor convenient form. 
1d was . 

EACH Warehouse Carries 


string 


a plu One of Today's Most 
brusli Complete Stocks of: 


ge sel 

handle 

at wil FIR PLYWOODS 

ainters Sanded, sound grades, sheathing and industrial 
d color sanded. 

in at: 
‘m atijy PLASTIC FACED PLYWOOD 
ie otf} WESTERN CEDAR 
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Kochton Plywood and Veneer Co., Inc. 
509 W. Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation of any kind, please put me on your mailing 
. report on stocks of 


dge list to receive regularly your bi-week 
p edg Vertical grain, ideal for all purposes. plywoods and veneer available from your closest warehouse 
1 as 2 : to me. 


us ™ i) HARDWOOD PLYWOODS 


sed tr Cabinet and wallboard grades, all thicknesses; 
afte! birch, maple, gum, mahogany, oak and walnut. 


Rut 
» Rell DOORS 


x thei} Hollow core type, flush and panel designs. 
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MODERN store and window displays appeal to the customer who will apply the paint himself. 
Consumer sales make up a tremendous proportion of total volume. 


tle, they were slaughtered, and 
America had to turn to China for 
its bristle. 

Another interesting example of 
how changes in the manufacture of 
paint affects brushes has to do with 
varnish. The top-notch finisher at 
the time that the American paint 
and oil dealer was enjoying his 
pioneer days was the railroad fin- 
isher who finished panels and the 


is 


would use one brush for applying 
the varnish while holding another 
dry brush between his two fingers. 
Thus after applying the varnish 
the dry brush was used to pick 
up the extra varnish and thus pre- 
vent sagging. 

Nowadays the very latest var- 
nishes are synthetically made of 
synthetic materials and instead of 
being flowed on freely, are brushed 


purely as an unimportant sidelip 

The real importance of the lug 
ber dealer in the pattern of pais 
distribution began to become a 
parent with the development 
improved paint products whit 
were widely used by householder 

Almost simultaneously, a 14 
merchandising era stressing visi 
selling was getting under wa 
More aggressive dealers made | 






























brush he used was known as a Cat out. The result is that a thinner finished samples of their hi plas 

and panel brush. That varnish was brush which has the ability to cut grade lumber and placed these els @ 

a long oil varnish and known to through the film is in demand. display in the lumber yard offi mar 

the industry as an oleo-resinous While today most lumber yards This was an initial step towa hou 

product. Brushing technique re- do a sizeable business in paints, showing the customer how the lu clea 

quired that it be flowed on liberally few lumber yards handled paint ber would serve him. and 

and the brush handle was sawed 75 years ago. And if they did, the Along with this, many deala the 

out in such a way that the painter paint stock was usually carried found that taking paint out of i 
ket: 
in € 
kne 
Ma 
gril 
lus 
se] 
eas 
pac 
ma 
he: 
wi 
in 
Ne 
Mé 

THE present day demand for paint is a 94! 

graphic example of how an industry can 

create product acceptance through edu- 

cation to its uses and advantages. Shown 

here are old and new examples of this 

idea as applied to house painting. 
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$ whit T ® 
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g Visi 
ar Wil 
nade 4 The practical beauty of Marlite 
ir hig plastic-finished wall and ceiling pan- 
these 0 els appeals to every prospect in every 
d. offict market. Sparkling Marlite meets the 
towal housewife’s need for colorful, easy-to- 
the lu clean interiors . . . decorative appeal 
and ease of maintenance make Mazrlite 
dealer the logical choice for hotels. 


t of th In the profitable Marlite mar- 


kets — and you'll find a Marlite market 
in every type of building — prospects 
know Marlite ... they know that 
Marlite’s sealed surface resists dirt, 
grime and moisture ... that Marlite’s 
lustrous beauty is sealed IN. You can 
sell from samples, stock Marlite in 
easy-to-handle, properly labeled 
packages. 


What's more, Marsh helps you 
make those profitable “added item” 
sales of Marsh Mouldings, Marsh Ad- 
hesives, Marsh Bathroom Accessories 
and Marlite Polish. Better get set today 
with the complete Marsh line, includ- 
ing the powerful sales promotion aids 
available to all Marsh dealers. Write 
NOW for complete information. 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC,, | PLASTIC-FINISHED 


94! Main Street * Dover, Ohio WALL PANELS 





FOR CREATING BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
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can and putting a beautiful finish 
on lumber samples not only helped 
sell more lumber but also created 
a greater interest in paint. 


The culmination of this move- 
ment has been the installation -in 
recent years of modern paint serv- 
ice centers by lumber dealers, there- 
by offering a retail paint service 
that equals in many respects the 
specialized paint service afforded 
by leading paint, hardware and de- 
partment stores. 


This type of paint merchandis- 
ing embodies scientific display ar- 
rangement in contrast to shelves 
lined with paint cans. It takes 
paint products out of the package 


and gives the customer an oppor- 
tunity to see the beauty of the fin- 
ish. Self-service selling fixtures 
show full color pictures illustrating 
how the finished paint job will look. 
Instruction sheets covering each 
product tell how the product should 
be used for best results and advise 
what tools are needed to do the 
job. 

Today, the paint department is 
a firmly established and healthy 
function of most lumber yard op- 
erations. There is every indication 
that it will continue to occupy the 
position of prominence as the retail 
lumberman broadens his activities 
to render a more complete service 
to his customers. 








LTHOUGH IT WAS the first 

manufacturing industry in 
America, founded at James Towne, 
Va., in 1608, it was not until ap- 
proximately 75 years ago that the 
glass industry began to make any 
real progress. And in the last 
quarter century more progress has 
been made than in the preceding 
315 years. 

The history of window and plate 
glass production up until about 
1880 is a continuous record of fail- 
ures of hundreds of small glass 
companies, due chiefly to lack of 
adequate equipment, skilled work- 
ers, and an efficient distribution 
system. This was particularly true 
in the plate glass field. 

What glass was produced was 
of an inferior quality and available 
only in small pieces. In window 
glass, there was no uniformity or 
general standards for size, type 
and other specifications. Every lit- 
tle company which entered the field 
set up its own standards much to 
the detriment of the consumer. 
The small manufacturers also 
lacked the necessary equipment and 
capital for adequate packing and 
shipping. Loss from breakage was 
very high. For these and other 
reasons glass 75 years ago was not 
a too profitable item for the lumber 
dealer to handle. 


FEW CHANGES IN 5000 YEARS 


UP UNTIL 1900 window glass was 
made in essentially the same man- 
ner as it was 5000 years ago. This 
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SHEET of window glass is automatically 
cut. Retail lumber dealers were one 
of the first merchandising groups to sell 
window glass. In the early days it was 
sold in blacksmith and harness shops. 


was the blow-pipe system by which 
molten glass was blown, either 
manually or mechanically, into a 
cylinder. This cylinder was then 
flattened and cut. Obviously in 
this process the glass was disfig- 
ured and glazing in buildings was 
limited to small lights and usually 
minimum areas. 

In 1900 and 1904 processes for 
drawing a flat sheet of glass from 
a tank were perfected. A definite 
improvement over the cylinder 
method, these however, involved 
bending the glass over a horizon- 
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INTRODUCTION of insulating glass has 
opened a new field for the dealer. 


tal roller. It was not until 1924 
that this process was _ improved 
with a method for drawing window 
glass vertically from a tank. This 
latest method affords window glass 
that is relatively free from defects 
and distortion. 


In view of the fact that glass 
manufacture is almost as old as 
history itself it is difficult to real- 
ize that less than 75 years ago it 
was impossible to make plate glass 
commercially in America. In 1883 
the nation’s first commercially suc- 
cessful plate glass plant was 
founded at Creighton, Pa. Success 
of this venture was based on the 
construction and equipping of 4 [x 
plant to make plate glass in large 
quantities and the creation of eff- 
cient distribution facilities. 


LUMBERMEN EARLY DEALERS 


AT THE turn of the century there = 
were few glass products for build- 
ing. These included window and 
plate glass, looking-glass plates 
(mirrors) and a small range of 
figured rolled glass. Retail lumber 
dealers were one of the first groups 
selling window glass in the early 
days. Window glass was also sold 
in general stores, blacksmith and 
harness shops, hardware stores and 
similar old time retail outlets. 

From 1900 on improvements in 
glass-making have established glass 
as both a necessary and structural 
miaterial for building. In 1912 a 
opaque structural glass was use 
extensively in the Woolworth 
Building, New York City. Since 
then structural glass has become 
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We distribute for and work in close contact with two of the 
finest plywood plants in the Northwest —the Associated 
Plywood Mills with headquarters at Eugene, Oregon. 











MILLWORK 


DOORS @ MOULDINGS e@ 
GLASS e@ SASH e@ 


FRAMES 
CABINETS 


~ for 


36 


YEARS 


WAREHOUSE 
BRANCHES SERVING 
THE DEALER TRADE IN 
6 MAJOR MARKET 
AREAS 


GARWOOD, N. J. 


516 South Ave. 
Phone: Westfield 2-4200 
K. D. Hoag, Mgr. 


BALTIMORE 31, MD. 


1407 Fleet St. 
Phone: Broadway 3000 
T. P. Ryan, Mgr. 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


2141 So. Throop St. 
Phone: Taylor 2141 
E. G. Thuresson, Mgr. 


ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
2235 Territorial Road 
Phone: Nestor 2851 
E. J. Owens, Mgr. 


KANSAS CITY 3, KANS. 


Adams & Shawnee Sts. 
Phone: Victor 7300 
S. R. Lambert, Mgr. 


-LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. 


2719 So. Compton Ave. 
Phone: Adams 3-4228 
G. D. Bessonette, Mgr. 


FQUALITY SS 
PAMUDO 
Rn SERVICE 


ACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO. 


Mills: Oregon — Washington 


HOME OFFICE: TACOMA 1, WASHINGTON 


Established 1912 
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ACTUAL demonstration in the use of glass speaks for itself as a sales aid. 


widely used in homes, for store- 
fronts, and for interior use in all 
types of commercial buildings. 
Special factory assembled struc- 
tural glass units for bathrooms and 
kitchens have also been developed. 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS MADE 


AS PRODUCTION processes of both 
plate and window glass increased, 
larger and stronger sizes were 
available. This glass was also 
packed and shipped with a mini- 
mum of breakage. Mirror manu- 
facture improved and old style 
looking-glass has become entire 
walls of reflecting surfaces. 

Around 1930 a process was per- 
fected for tempering glass. This 
provided many specialty glasses for 
building chief among which are all- 
glass doors for stores, shops and 
similar structures. There were 
many other special plate glass prod- 
ucts introduced such as_ green 
tinted heat-absorbing glass and a 
wide range of architectural glasses. 

In 1931 the glass block was in- 
troduced to the building industry. 


The glass block is a unique struc- 
tural material. It possesses insula- 
tion value, translucency, and light 
and heat control features. Also in 
the Thirties various types of glass 
insulation, both of the rigid and 
non-rigid type were developed. This 
insulation opened still another 
building field in which glass is 
playing an increasingly important 
part. 


INSULATING WINDOW INTRODUCED 


PERHAPS one of the more signifi- 
cant advances in glass use has been 
for windows. No longer limited in 
size by manufacturing methods, 
modern windows have become lit- 
erally walls of glass. The small, 
many-paned window is being re- 
placed with large panels of glass. 

The recent introduction of the 
picture window with the double- 
glazed insulating unit has_in- 
creased still further the use of 
glass in the home and elsewhere. 

The sash manufacturers have 
contributed in great measure to the 
effectiveness of insulating glass by 





Glass as a Profit Item 


Glass is becoming more important as a building material. It is 
estimated that the average home being built today uses 25 to 50 
percent more glass on the exterior and nearly 50 percent in the in- 


terior than before the war. 


Early this year, a survey of magazines covering the home architec- 
tural field showed that 82 percent of all the homes pictured or de- 
scribed were of the large window or solar type. 

Picture windows, glass block partitions, stronger and thinner struc- 
tural mirrors, built-in tempered glass shelving, full-length door mir- 
rors, plate glass furniture tops—these are a few glass products in 
addition to standard window and plate glass products—that can be 
merchandised effectively by the retail lumber dealer. 





designing and manufacturing I . 


standard sash to accommodate the 
thicker glazing units. 

The insulating glass which ep. 
ploys two panes of glass, each one. 
eighth or one-quarter inch thick 
with a quarter-inch or half-inch 
dry air space between, depending 
on size, becomes thereby a unit of 
half-inch to one-inch thickness ang 
requires a sash designed for it. 

Handling of glass products re. 
quires more care and thought than 
that given other types of building 
materials but the return is more 
than commensurate. Considerable 
work has been done to determine 
the most efficient methods in which 
glass can be stocked, displayed and 
sold. Progressive dealers, in ¢o- 
operation with manufacturers, can 
arrange panel displays of glass 
products. In the more modem 
dealership complete or sectional 
model house units also show glass 
products in actual use. Special 
type displays are avilable for shovw- 
ing such items as full length door 
mirrors and glass blocks. Small 
samples of double-glazed insulating 
units can be kept in the showroom. 


GLASS DEPARTMENT PAYS OFF 

IN THE early days when the lum- 
ber dealer was concerned almost 
solely with window glass his stor- 
age and selling job was relatively 
simple. He bought a few boxes of 
glass, stored them somewhere and 
then sold the glass only upon re 
quest. Today, since the lumber 
dealer has become a building proé- 
ucts center, this has been changed 
considerably. 

The demand for window glass, 
cut to fit customers needs, has 
prompted the establishment o 
glass departments in the modert 
dealership. These can be created 
with a minimum of space, expels 
and tools. Included is a standard 
storage rack, a flat cutting table, 2 
standard glass board, straight edge 
and glass cutters. Most glass mal: 
ufacturers have plans and specifics 
tions for these items available 0 
dealers. Thus equipped, the glass 
department will return big div 
dends on a small investment. 

Doors of heat-tempered _plalé 
glass, transparent mirrors to ok 
through under certain conditios 
heat-absorbing plate glass to ba 
out some of the sun’s heat, 
plate glass for table tops, kitchel 
range doors, shelving, and scores 
other home uses now have made 
glass one of the most importatt 
home building materials. 
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tional HERE IS A CLEVER use of 
glass | ANDERSEN WINDOWALLS—as an 





pecial inverted corner in a bedroom. 
show-@ These windows turn the sunny 
door | outdoors directly into the home, 
Small ™@ bringing plenty of fresh air to 
lating | Ventilate the room on torrid sum- 
room. mer days. 


In winter, ANDERSEN WINDO- 


a7 WALLS provide superb wall-like 
Cone protection against infiltration of 
‘in cold air. 

tively In this installation three 
ces of | Andersen Casement Window 
e ani Units, No. 4428, with one-light 
n ree $lazing have been arranged to- 
imber gether. 

prod- ANDERSEN WINDOWALLS are 


angel Sold only through regular lumber 

and millwork dealer channels. 
glass, j@ See your millwork distributor or 
has | «Write us for further information. 
t of * TRADEMARK OF ANDERSEN CORPORATION 
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Lions Club Model Home, Minneapolis; 
Robert Cerny, Architect 
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HARDWARE 





HREE QUARTERS of a cen- 
tury ago, lock making had 
just been revolutionized, and the 
art of metal working as practiced in 
America was just being developed. 
In contrast to the Eurpean practice 
of making locks and other: hard- 
ware items of hand wrought met- 
als, American lock and _ metal 
smiths favored cast metals which 
required little hand work. 


Consequently, early attempts at 
decoration were crude efforts, due 
to the limitations of the casting 
process. The visible parts of locks 
and hardware were either perfectly 
plain or, at the other extreme, cov- 
ered with grotesquely designed or- 
namentation. 


Taking advantage of the war 
born shortages and the opening of 
the west after the Civil War, the 
builder’s hardware industry en- 
joyed rapid growth. The Centen- 
nial Exposition, in 1876, however, 
was the real stimulus for hardware 
manufacturers to design and pro- 


EARLY types of lock sets were highly 
ornamented, and were designed to blend 
with the popular architectural styles. 


Ironze Metal I 


TYPICAL of the pericd around the turn 

of the century are the Espagnolette Bolts. 

These required considerable hand work 
and were frequently gold plated. 


duce items that would harmonize 
with the architectural style of 
buildings. Architects and artists 
worked with them to fashion locks 
and hardware characteristic of 
classical and contemporary periods 
of ornamentation. It was about 
this time that bronze hardware was 
introduced to the market. 

Early production catalogs in- 
cluded such staple items as door 
and shutter bolts, barn door hinges, 
cupboard catches, drawer pulls, 
sash hardware, ornamental locks 
and hinges, etc. 


CUSTOM BUILT HARDWARE 


AT THE turn of the century, the 
fashion of the day was for archi- 
tects to design custom built hard- 
ware for specific buildings. This 
even went so far as to involve silver 
and gold plate in some of the most 
elaborate instances. 

Following World War I the trend 
toward standardization of builder’s 
hardware began, and it was about 
the same time that the retail lum- 
ber dealer became an important 
factor in the sale of these products. 
Today’s hardware has been simpli- 
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fied and attractively packaged to 
assist the dealer in turning his 
stock more rapidly. 


Mechanical features have been 
added that save construction time 
and effort for the builder. Engi- 
neers, metallurgists, and chemists 
have combined their ingenuity to 
provide lock mechanism and other 
hardware that will give longer sat- 
isfactory service at economical cost, 


IMPORTANT LINE FOR DEALER 


CERTAINLY it is a far cry from 
the ancient methods of the black- 
smith, the original hardware man- 
ufacturer, and the retail merchant 
who sold their products. The mod- 
ern lumber dealer has a compact 
builder’s hardware department in 
his building materials store. Ina 
small, compact area, he presents a 


MODERN builder’s hardware, above and 
below, is streamlined to give maximum 
beauty, utility, and economy. Displays 


_ are designed to present the greatest pos 


sible sales appeal, and help the dealer 
materially in adding profits from this 
type of merchandise. 
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striking display and a complete 
stock of these items. 

Not to be overlooked in an ac- 
count of the hardware field, is the 
Importance of kitchen cabinet and 
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SHOWN above and below are dealer displays of cabinet and 
nessory hardware lines that dealers are finding particularly 
adaptable to their business. 


Propucts MERCHANDISER 





bathroom hardware. Early devel- 
opments in this field parallel very 
closely that of the builder’s hard- 
ware line, developing in style and 
efficiency with the popular demand 
for beauty and convenience in all 
home accessories. 
CABINET HARDWARE 

DURING the ’20s, smaller homes 
with more compact kitchens, and 
better space utilization created the 
demand for unit cabinets, although 
they were largely of the portable 
type. Hardware, however, was de- 
signed to blend harmoniously with 
all other kitchen accessories. 

In the ’30s there was a tremend- 
ous surge to built-in cabinets. And 
it was at this time that the retail 
building material dealer entered 
the sales picture. A large percent- 
age of these built-in cabinets were 
made in the dealer’s shop. He-sup- 
plied not only the lumber, but also 
the paint; so it was logical to sup- 
ply the hardware as well. 


LAWN and garden tools, left, have their place in the dealer’s store, if he is catering to con- 
sumer trade. Power tools, right, can be a source of additional profits. There are thousands 
of home workshops throughout the country. This is America’s fastest growing hobby. 





THE tool display, above, has proved itself one of the most 
popular spots in a dealer’s store. Note how merchandise is 
arranged for self service. 


The kitchen is quickly becoming 
the most colorful room in the home, 
and rightly it should—because it is 
here that the housewife spends 
most of her day. Instead of the 
gaudy transfer designs of by-gone 
days, most cabinets now depend on 
hardware in chromium and color 
to supply the design interest. It is 
well, therefore for the dealer to se- 
lect a line of cabinet hardware 
which is available in several de- 
signs and color combinations to 
match the various color schemes of 
the kitchen and bathroom. 

ATTRACTIVELY PACKAGED 

For the convenience of both deal- 
ers and users, cabinet hardware is 
now offered individually wrapped 
and packed in printed envelopes, 
complete with screws, instruction 
sheets, etc., and packed in stand- 
ard units to the carton. This pre- 
vents the loss of screws and small 
parts, simplifies selling, and pro- 
tects the polished finish of each 
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item until it is ready to be applied. 
Thus, in a very compact space, the 
average lumber dealer can main- 
tain a complete cabinet hardware 
department. 


again aiming at the home owner 
who undertakes this type of work 
himself. Results have amazed 
everyone who has tried it, and the 


that show a man how to do a job 
for himself, make the necessary 
equipment available to him, and he 
will do it. The benefits in profits 
to the dealer are obvious. 


definite conclusion can be drawn, 


ELECTRICAL 


HE MODERN BUILDING in- 

dustry, taking stock of three- 
quarters of a century of progress, 
acknowledges as major factors in 
its proud record, 75 electrifying 
years. 

The building industry grew up 
with the electrical manufacturing 
industry. Both have always been 
interdependent. During these years 
the achievements of one have been 
paralleled by the other. 


So it continues today, when the 


DISPLAYS FOR THE STORE 

LEADING manufacturers of cabi- 
net hardware also offer dealers at- 
tractive displays showing not only 
mounted samples, but also the ac- 
tual applications of the hardware 
on operating model doors. These 
displays can usually be used on the 
counter, in the window, or conveni- 
ently mounted on a post, display 
panel, wall, etc. 

In addition to new homes, there 
are many major and minor remodel- 
ing jobs which give the dealer an 
opportunity to sell new cabinet 
hardware. Even where the kitchen 
is merely repainted, the job is not 
complete unless the old cabinet 
nardware is removed and replaced 
with new, colorful patterns to com- 
plete the beauty of the kitchen and 








PRODUCTS 


alone, the expanding electric age 
now has necessitated a five-year 
program entailing an $8,000,000,- Laken of te 
000 outlay, with expenditures for [Bjvelopment 
new equipment in 1948 alone esti- tr 
mated at $2,000,000,000. All to be 
fulfilled by the electrical manufac- 
turing industry. 

This manifold industry, with its 
million employes, creates the vast 
array of appliances and equipment 
necessary to generate, transmit, 
distribute, harness, measure, con- 
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phase of life—commerce, transpor- 
tation, communication, the farm, 
the hospital, the school—insuring 
top production, health, comfort and 
happiness, and the highest stan¢- 


cabinet hardware. 

Under the general classification 
of hardware are other lines of mer- 
chandise that dealers are finding a 
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sales are made to home owners and 
hobbyists. During the past decade 
most offices and factories operate 
on a five day week, leaving a full 
two-day week end for the home 
owner or just plain tinkerer to in- 
dulge in work around the house. 

Saturday morning is the big day 
for sales to these customers, and 
dealers who have altered their sales 
programs to take care of this trade, 
report without exception that the 
volume of business is tremendous, 
and that more sales of these hard- 
ware items are made on Saturday 
than during the entire week. 

This is praticularly true of deal- 
ers who are located in, or adjacent 
to a residential area. 

Many dealers have also found it 
highly profitable to handle a line 
of floor sanders on a rental basis; 


an all-time record demand for hous- 
ing and electrical living. 


Highlights of this demand in- 
clude the building of a million 
homes a year for the next decade— 
added to the 33,000,000 homes al- 
ready electrified. For instance, in 
1890, the electric power suppliers 
had only 25,000 customers; today 
the customers in homes, factories, 
office buildings and farms total 
39,000,000. In 1913, say, the aver- 
age home owner used but 264 kilo- 
watt hours; by 1938 the lighting 
and electrical appliances in the 
average home used 850 kilowatt 
hours a year. And last year an 
all-time high of 1,400 kilowatt 
hours per home was recorded. 

In the matter of power supply 





THE incandescent lamp of 1880 was ft 
different from the lamps available to 
for only a few cents each. 
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8° By ULTRA MODERN electric kitchen 
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00 of 1900, in contrast with the electric 
” Bichen of today; both milestones in the 

for Piivelopment and improvement of elec- 

sti- trical conveniences. 

» be 
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) giant turbine generators; from 
its ggmeters to motors; to countless 
vast (tiles of wire and cable; to myriads 
nent qt @ppliances and electronic devices, 
mit, pin the van of a mammoth power 
con parade, 


It # Yesterday—75 years ago—this 
ll in- industry already was on the high 
the Hirad, along with its brother in the 
ther Miuilding field. 


Pl Bits heart—electricity—had been 
a liseovered some 2,000 years pre- 
da iously in Greece by one of that 
wry ountry’s seven wise men, Thales 


of Miletus. The first physicist, he 
— had picked up a piece of amber 
en pid found that it had the power 
. hen rubbed to attract such light 





anges 
wo bjects as straw, feathers and 
pit eaves, 





But it was not until 1570 that 
his mysterious power — nature’s 
preatest foree—was named. Wil- 
iam Gilbert, Queen Elizabeth’s 
rilliant scientist-physician, coined 
lectricity from elektron, the 
reek word for amber. 












Thereafter the industry got roll- 
tg. Such immortals as. Franklin, 
alvani, Volta, Coulomb, Watt, 
mpere, Faraday, Ohm and Morse 
ighlighted electrical progress un- 
il 1873—75 years ago. 


Geniuses like Bell, Edison, Flem- 
lg, Westinghouse, Tesla, Stein- 
etz, Roentgen, Marconi, Curie, 
DeForest, Coolidge, and Millikan 
ave brought the far-flung, ex- 
remely complex industry up to 


he fringe of today’s atomic struc- 
ure, 



























The electrical manufacturing in- 
lustry went to war with a ven- 
peance. In 1944 alone it produced 
he astounding total of $9,000,000,- 
M0 worth of war-winning equip- 
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ment. 


This exceeded by five per- 
cent its record outpouring of the 
previous year and was accomplished 
by an industry normally geared for 
only a fifth of that feat. 


HIGH PRODUCTION TODAY 

To help meet today’s record de- 
mand for electrical living, the in- 
dustry last year pushed production 
to highest peace-time levels. The 
total was 50 percent over 1946, 
passed the prewar peak year of 
1941 by 40 percent and eclipsed 
1940 by 150 percent. 

Among the more impressive pro- 
duction accomplishments of 1947 
were: 














Total electric motors — 25,000,- 
000, ranging from midgets to 
giants of 89,000 horsepower. 

Total electric refrigerators— 
3,750,000. 

Total electric fans—2,900,000. 

Total electric ranges—1,250,000. 

Total electrical wire for homes 
and commercial buildings—6,000,- 
000,000 feet, nearly three times 
the prewar rate. The production 
of such other building industry ac- 
cessories as small air circuit break- 
ers, panelboards, distribution 
boards, knife and enclosed switches, 
fuses and wiring devices was over 
50 percent higher than in 1946 





Electrical milestones of interest to the householder 


1837—Electric motor invented. 
1875—Telephone invented. 


1879—Incadescent electric lamp invented. _ 

1882—First electric lighting plant opened; electric fan invented. 
1885—Alternating current developed. 

1886—Electric motors first used in home, as battery-operated power 


plants for sewing machines. 


1889—Flashlight invented. 
1890—Electric iron introduced. 


1900's—Electric water heater developed. 


1902—Vacuum cleaner invented. 


1906—Audion, or three-element radio electron tube, invented, open- 
ing the radio ages; electric washing machine developed. 

1907—First practical electric dishwasher marketed. 

1910—First practical electric range manufactured. 


1916—Electric clock developed. 
1919—Automatic toaster invented. 


1925—Automatic electric percolator invented; first hermetically- 
sealed domestic refrigerator announced. < 

1929—First automatic waffle iron developed. 

1930—Food waste disposer developed. 

1934—Ultravoilet health lamp developed. 

1938—Fluorescent lamp introduced; home freezer developed. 

1939—Television, as a new industry within an industry, introduced. 
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and 70 percent higher than in 1941. 
Electrical manufacturing, in fact, 
has outstripped time itself. Elec- 
trically or electronically speaking, 
we’re living in 1970, the war hav- 
ing advanced electrical research by 
at least a quarter of a century. 
Today, for instance, the all-elec- 
tric home has become an institu- 
tion, with electronic magic playing 
an increasingly heavy role. 
Electronic applications in the 
home today, in addition to radios, 
germ-killing lamps, fluorescent 
lamps and television, include: 
Electronic air cleaners; elec- 
tric eyes to operate burglar and fire 
alarms, or to open doors, or to 
automatically control lighting; 
inter-communication systems; 
sound movies, wire recorders and 
phonograph record players....A 
clock-radio set that automatically 
awakens the sleeper to his favorite 


music, and then double checks to 
make sure he’s awake; electronic 
controls for blankets or heating; 
electrically-controlled toys, such as 
railroad locomotives, guns and 
walkie-talkies. 

Which is not to mention—for the 
householders who might want them 
—such matters as: 

An electronic baby tender; an 
electronic piano; electronic metro- 
nome; electronic rat trap; elec- 
tronic water fountain—when you 
bend over you break an electric 
eye beam and start the water 
gushing; electric regulation of 
milady’s bath water, for the exact 
temperature. All in addition to 
such old electrical standbys as the 
range, refrigerator and roaster. 

Which also goes to show that the 
electrical manufacturing industry 
—75 years young—can have its 
lighter moments, too. 





TILE BOARD 





SPECIALTY in 1930, prefin- 
ished wall panels are now a 
standard stock item with most 
lumber and building material deal- 
ers. This type of wall covering 
was developed originally as an eco- 
nomical substitute for ceramic tile, 
but is now recognized as a versa- 
tile and practical building material 
standing on its own merits. 
The first panels, with an air- 


dried lacquer finish on a_ soft 
pressed wood base, were sold pre- 
dominantly in tile patterns and 
dealers didn’t carry inventories but 
ordered material by the job. But 
manufacturers’ lines gradually ex- 
panded to include plain colored 
panels, panels with horizontal 
stripes only, marble patterns and 
wood patterns. 


The versatility of the new prod- 





uct resulted in continually broaden- 
ing markets and prefinished panels 
began appearing in specifications 
for all types of building interiors 
—stores, hotels, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, theatres, and many others— 
in addition to residential use. The 
quick, easy and economical installa- 
tion, and the easy maintenance of 
the completed interior, were great 
factors in this ready acceptance of 
the new product. 

Shortly before the war, one 
manufacturer developed a revolu- 
tionary finishing process—that of 
baking a plastic finish on a dense 
tempered pressed wood base mate- 
rial made entirely of hardwood 
fibres. Where the lacquer finish 
was affected by moisture and would 
often become discolored, the new 
finish was durable and stable. At 
this stage, prefinished wall panels 
definitely left the specialty class, 


for the new plastic finished panels 


were much in demand. 


DEMAND FOR PREFINISHED PANELS 


SINCE the war, manufacturers 
have been trying desperately to 
satisfy the demand for prefinished 
panels. Raw material shortages 
combined with greatly increased 
dealer requirements have made 
this a momentous task. Until re 
cent months the demand for pre 
finished panels stood undiminished, 
in spite of increased production. 
Today, the dealer and his customer 
alike realize the merits of prefin- 
ished panels as a building material 
—it is a standard item, and a big 
one, for most dealers. 

Aggressive advertising and mer- 





THIS building products dealer makes an active display of prefinished panels, left, by in- 
corporating them into his counters. Swinging panels, right, make an attractive display. 
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COMPLETE DOOR UNITS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN 


4 SIZES 


WITH WOOD OR ALUMINUM DOORS | 


@ Here’s the way to give home owners the extra 
convenience of overhead garage doors at sur- 


prisingly low cost. Use “Over-the-Top” 


Com- 


plete Units, with wood or aluminum doors. 
They'll fit any building budget and specifica- 


tions; styled for today’s architecture. 


These 






LEARN ABOUT 


Unlike rigid putty, ARM- 
GLAZE is elastic. And an- 


yy 













other important feature: a 

permanent bond is secured 

immediately after appli-. 
cation. 


From then on it STAYS 
PUT, absorbing all shocks of 
shipping and installation... 
then withstands years of 
weathering without any 
cracking and crumbling. 


YOU SAVE TWO WAYS: 
First, with ARM-GLAZE you 
can ship at once after glaz- 
ing. Second, you never have 
to recondition, after the sash 
has left your hands. 


Finally, ARM-GLAZE is 
definitely low cost, consider- 
ing how much it invariably 
saves. 








LOOK at these Big 
Outfits Who Use 
and Swear by 


Hum Ylage 

















CURTIS 
COMPANIES, INC. 


ANDERSEN 
CORPORATION 


GEO. SILBERNAGEL 
& SONS CO. 


ROCKWELL 
MFG. CO. 


ROCKY MOUNT 
MFG. CO. 





—- 


Companion Product 


Armstrong's No. 33 





“TRY it—Get Free 







Frantz Units come complete with hardware and 
are prefitted . . . even bolt holes are bored. 
They require only 2” of headroom; door is car- 
tied completely in, out of the weather. Alumi- 
hum door units offer light, sturdy construction, 
plus “Over-the-Top” smooth, trouble-free oper- 
ation, Write today for full details. 


FRANTZ 


GUARANTEED BUILDERS HARDWARE 


DUCTS MERCHANDISER 
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NTZ MANUFACTURING CO., STERLING, ILLINOIS | 
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Glazing Compound mer- 
its a place in your 
packaged goods dept. 
It's like ARM-GLAZE 
plus one more feature: 
it won't even dry out 
in an opened can. Sell 
"33" for small glazing 
jobs, repairs, to home 


handy-men. It’s defi- 
nitely far ahead of 
any putty. 











The 


4065 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 


241 So. Post Ave. 





Sample — Make Any 
Test You Care To! 


Note big operators now using ARM- 
GLAZE, as listed above. You, too, 
should welcome the economies we make 
possible. Write today to nearest Arm- 
strong plant for FREE sample — 
enough ARM-GLAZE to make every 
conceivable test. 


COMPANY 


319 So. Crowdus St. 


Detroit Dallas 
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REMODELED kitchen has made effec- 


tive use of panels. 





WALL panels can be used for decora- 
tive as well as utilitarian treatment. 


chandising have been a most im- 
portant factor in building universal 
acceptance and nation-wide dis- 
tribution for the manufacturers of 
highest quality prefinished panels. 
Samples and displays have been es- 
sential sales helps for dealers of 
prefinished panels, and many types 
of portable and permanent displays 
have been developed by manufac- 
turers and their dealers. These 
range from small sample display 
boards to complete office and dis- 
play room installations. A recent 
development is a portable display 
that shows all the necessary mate- 
rials for a prefinished wall board 
installation, including moldings 
and adhesives. 
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nearly every building in his gy 
munity represents a potential y 
No longer does he regard prj 
ished panels as a substitute my 
rial with a market only in kiteh 
and bathrooms, but rather x 
very profitable and important y 
of his stock in trade. 


The leading manufacturers pro- 
vide a comprehensive array of lit- 
erature for their dealers, and pro- 
vide further assistance through 
free advertising mats and sug- 
gested radio scripts. 

To an aggressive dealer, handling 
a top quality prefinished panel, 


ayy 





METAL PRODUCTS 





SURVEY of the use of metals 

to fabricate building materi- 
als, and a study of their develop- 
ment over the past 75 years, reveal 
an amazing story of progress and 
ingenuity. As a result, metal build- 
ing products today cover a tre- 
mendous latitude of application; 
they embrace as many different : 
metals and metal alloys as there Be “je _ 
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Available to the present day = 
builder are the structural steel PROTOTYPE of modern barbed viggy Procuc 
products—beams and girders, plates handmade, was a development of Rag tion in 
and rivets. There are also the rods The: 
and mesh steel materials used to ; : more i 
reinforce concrete. tage = a es Rai buildir 

n the farm, metal performs @ ty cay 

Added to these are many types invaluable service as a fencing 1 an ¢ 


of windows, doors, moldings, and 


other finish material made not only terial in fabricated farm building ja, y 


of steel, but in recent years of such SEE SE, SS He. their | 
steel alloys as chrome and stainless, Hist 
and of brass and bronze as well. LONG LIST OF PRODUCTS metal 
Metal products, particularly alu- The list goes on and on. Plug ly par 

minum, is being fashioned to simu- _ing fixtures, electrical fittings am ties. 
late wood siding, house framing fixtures and the universally uw “on 
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SCREENING for windows and doors is essential. Metal, and more recently plait 
have made this every-day convenience possible. 
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This is not the case. Metal is an bine to make better, more efficient 
allied product to lumber and each structures than ever before. Both 
has a specific place. Each has points form an essential part of a modern 
of advantage that the other cannot building material dealer’s inven- 
duplicate. Lumber and metal com- tory. 








OF ALL metal products used in the con- 
struction field, nails are perhaps the most 
important. As a rapid, effective method 
of holding wood members together, the 
nail has proved itself one of the most 
eflicient fastening devices yet developed. 


nail; literally thousands of metal 
arbed vam Products are used in the construc- 
ant of If™@™@ tion industry. 


These have become increasingly 

more important to the present day 

| building material dealer. In order 

rforms: to carry a comprehensive line, he 

Ncing MF must stock and be thoroughly fami- 

building jiar with building products and 
» their uses. 


ering. 





' Historically, the development of 

metal building products very close- 
n. Plum ly parallels that of other commodi- 
tings am ties. The past 30 years have wit- 
sally wm Nessed the greatest progress, since 
it has been within this span that 
vast strides in metallurgy and met- 
al fabrication have been made. 


ICTS 


atly plastic 

The limitation of the scope of 
most metal products in 1875 is 
pointed out elsewhere. in this issue. 
Fabrication was limited to hand- 
Wrought and cast items. As was 
true of many industries, the full 
application of available materials 
was not achieved until technologic- 
al developments made it possible. 
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Metals have made an invaluable 
contribution to modern building 
and to modern decorating. It is 
evident that the use of metal prod- 
ucts will be broadened still further 
in the future. 









Many lumbermen have viewed 
the rapid acceptance of metal with 
alarm. They feel that the new me- 
tallic products are competing with 
lumber for popular favor. RESEARCH in metal as a framing material has led to some interesting results. 
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INSULATION 





HE SUBJECT of insulation is 

another example that there is 
nothing new under the sun, for 
man early discovered that animals 
could furnish him with something 
besides food, namely protection 
against the cold, and he adopted 
the practice of making a protective 
covering from their furs. 

Early man also conceived the 
idea of insulation in construction 
of his shelters. Eskimos built 
their ingenious snow igloos, while 
the native of the tropics built palm 
thatched huts. 

With the advent of a more civil- 
ized social system, man still had 
comfort in mind when he con- 
structed his home. Thick walls of 
heavy stone and brick with straw 
thatched roofs were used to pro- 
vide both warmth in winter and 
comfort in summer. 

South Sea island natives noticed 
that a light, fibrous substance de- 
posited on their roofs by nearby 
voleanoes (a form of natural rock 
wool) kept their huts cooler and 
they permitted this substance to 
accumulate on the roof. 

In Sweden and Norway it is 
found that blocks of dried peat were 
used for insulation in wall cons- 
truction. Adobe mud and straw 
walls are still being used in the 
southwestern part of the United 
States. 


Practically every kind of mate- 
rial that is light in weight and has 
some strength has been used as 
protection against heat and cold. 
This includes materials such as 
sawdust, straw, corn stalk, wood 
and bagasse fibers, cork, cotton, 
kapoc, asbestos, glass wool, pumice, 
diatomaceous earth and vermicu- 
lite. 


While physical scientists have 
long been aware of the advantages 
of insulation, it has been only 
within the past 30 years that peo- 
ple generally have begun to realize 
the importance of insulating their 
homes, factories and other build- 
ings. This has been brought about 
largely through the advertising 
and promotional efforts of manu- 
facturers of commercial insula- 
tions. It is also during this period 
that the greatest development in 
insulating materials has occurred. 


FIRST INSULATING BOARD 


IT WAS in 1914 that the insula- 
tion board industry was born. 
Technicians of a large paper com- 
pany on the Minnesota-Canada 
border began to experiment with a 
waste by-product of the paper-mak- 
ing process known as_ sulphite 
screenings. It had been noted that 
under certain conditions the wood 
fibers of these screenings matted 


IN THE early days when insulating board was gaining acceptance, tugs of war were conducted 

to demonstrate its strength, left, as compared to lumber sheathing. A connecting turnbuckle 

was tightened until the wood sheathed wall gave way, leaving the insulating board intact. 
Shown, right. are typical insulating items handled by today’s building material dealer. 
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and felted together in a flexith 
sheet. The research men pursyaj 
this discovery. In experiment 
grinders they reduced a mags ¢ 
wood to fibers and washed away th 
soluble matter. 






Many methods of putting the fi. 
ers together were tried. Finally j 
was observed that if the fibers wer 
allowed to collect on a screen whi 
the water was drained away, the 
naturally felted together. By pe. 
mitting the felted fibers to gathe 
on a revolving drum, and regulating 
the speed at which it turned, th 
felted mass could be made inty 
sheets of any desired thickney, 
When these sheets dried, they 
formed into a _ semi-rigid, light 
weight board. 

















Thus came into being the first 
insulating board—a manufacturd 
lumber. 








The experimenters at first knew 
only that they had a new product 
with great potentialities as a buili- 
ing material. Only after exhav- 
tive tests was an unusual thin 
discovered. This new board had: 
peculiar quality of slowing up the 
passage of heat. Here, then, was: 
board which could not only bt 
used to build something, but it 
would keep heat in a house in wi 
ter and keep heat out in summer. 


At first the uses of the new m- 
terial were rather narrow—mainly 
for sheathing over the open fran: 
ing of a house; but even here the 
obstacles to its acceptance wert 
great. Old prejudices had to k 
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W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


Seven Years before American Lum- 
berman was founded, J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co. was sawing famous 
Northern White Pine lumber from 
the virgin forests of Michigan. 


This year J. W. Wells Lumber Co. 
completes 82 years of service to lum- 
ber dealers. 


For the past 36 years our specialty 
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7 DIAMOND HARD 
The Preferred ‘j Maple and Birch Flooring 
Flooring 
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36 Right now, we have available for im- 


Diamond Hard Flooring is known 
for quality from Maine to California. 
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Wheland No. 36 Portable. Wheland No. 45 6 ft. 
Economical to purchase— roller bearing band mill. 
economical to operate. Built to carry a 12” wide blade. 


THE WHELAND COMPANY C4cihncoa, Tennessee 
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FROM mines to modern factories, gypsum is fabricated into insulating materials of many 
types. It is recognized as one of the most important factors in the insulation industry. 


broken down; the new 
had to prove its worth. 
DEALER AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 

THE retail lumber dealer played 
an important part in the early de- 
velopment of the insulation board 
industry for it was principally 
through him that the new product 
was marketed from the first. Man- 
ufacturers representatives would 
interest a lumber dealer in the 
material. Then together’ they 
would plan meetings which would 
bring together the town’s leading 
contractors and architects. At 
these gatherings ingenious demon- 
strations would be conducted to 
prove the advantages and qualities 
of insulation board as a better 
building material. 

The advent of insulation board 
products to the lumber dealers’ line 
stimulated the great strides in re- 
tail merchandising made by the 
modern lumber dealer. These new 
materials lent themselves to attrac- 
tive displays. Manufacturers spon- 
sored large scale national advertis- 
ing campaigns to which lumber 
dealers were quick to tie in. Sales 
helps made available by manufac- 
turers of the new materials were 
utilized by dealers. Lumber yard 
offices became display and show 
rooms. 

AS acceptance of insulating board 
in home construction continued to 
grow, more and more new uses for 
it were found—as a plaster base, 
as an interior finish, and scores of 
- others. One very important use 
has been the sound conditioning of 
interiors of all types of buildings, 
the cellular structure of the board 
being ideally suited to sound ab- 
sorption. 


material 
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As insulation board was devel- 
oped, many refinements appeared. 
Resins and alums were used to wa- 
terproof the board. Other chemicals 
protected it against termits, rot, 
mold, and fungi. Surface textures 
were improved—particularly in the 
materials used for interior finishes. 
Here, too, the board was formed 
into various sized tiles which could 
be used to cover large interior 
areas such as ceilings in decorative 
patterns. A companion material 
followed—narrow planks with a 
beaded edge for use on walls. Then 
came colored surfaces and new 
methods of joint treatment conceal- 
ing all nails. 


The tremendous wartime need 
for rapid construction of buildings 
gave impetus to the development of 
a multiple-function building ma- 
terial composed of an insulating 
board core sandwiched between two 
sheets of asbestos cement. This 
single material performs all the 
functions of the eight or 10 sepa- 
rate layers comprising a conven- 
tionally constructed wall, and be- 
ing made in factory-cut panels, it 
can be erected quickly on a mini- 
mum of pre-cut framing. The vast 
experience gained in building war 
factories and houses with this ma- 
terial enabled better and better 
construction methods to be devel- 
oped and today this material can 
be used to build any type or style 
of house. It is adaptable also to 
industrial and commercial con- 
struction. 


Insulating board products have 
found an important usage on the 
farm. The control of temperature 
is most important in farm build- 


ings and the insulating qualities of 
these materials make them ideal 
for farm construction. 


MINERAL WOOL 


INSULATION, however, takes many 
other forms than panels. Many sci- 
entifically designed materials are 
available in bulk, batts, and blan- 
kets. Most retail lumber dealers 
handle a variety of these; some 
have set up facilities to install 
the material in a new or old build- 
ing. 

As an insulating substance, min- 
eral wool was known in Wales 108 
years ago when its first use was to 
insulate steam pipes and boilers. 
Its production in the United States, 
from which has sprung a giant in- 
dustry within the building indus- 
try, dates from 1875—just two 
years after AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was born. 

The story of mineral wo 
through those 73 years is a story 
of research, continued improve 
ment in manufacturing and appli- 
cation techniques, intensive sales 
effort, and such widespread accept: 
ance by the public that today 66 
percent of all building insulation 
being produced in this country is 
mineral wool. 

Dollar sales volume of mineral 
wool in 1947 passed the $30,000,000 
mark and is expected to rise 3! 
percent above that figure durilé 
1948. 


As a result of the enormous # 
ceptance of mineral wool by the 
building industry and the generil 
public, the sale of this insulatio 
by retail lumber dealers constitu 
an important source of busines 
and profits. 
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PANELS of insulating siding in the 
stone design being applied to a house. 


IT WAS 51 years ago that mineral 
wool production began to assume 
the status of an industry. In 1897 
two plants were set up in Alexan- 
dria, Ind., and are still among the 
largest producers in the nation, al- 
though earlier plants in Netcong, 
N. J., are still operating. 


In the early days of the indus- 
try only rock wool was made, most- 
ly in loose or granulated form. 
Growth was slow. In 1928, seven 
companies operating eight plants 
produced only 50,000 tons. 


Before 1927, mineral wool insu- 
lation was restricted to houses un- 
der construction or installation in 
spaces easily accessible. Its fire- 
resistance was stressed more by 
salesmen than its comfort and fuel- 
saving properties. 

With the perfection of the pneu- 
matic method of blowing mineral 
wool into inaccessible spaces, now 
universally used in existing struc- 
tures, the industry was given huge 
impetus in 1930. 

Likewise in 1930, prefabricated 
batts and blankets were developed 
as a result of research and came 
Into widespread use. Today, batts 
and blankets account for more than 
one-third of total production, the 
remainder being loose or granu- 
lated wool. 

The insulating substance is now 
made of rock, the slag from iron, 
Copper or lead smelting, and the 
Materials used in glass-making. 
Depending on the materials from 
which it is manufactured, mineral 
Wool is called rock wool, slag wool 
or glass wool. All types have vir- 
tually the same insulating value, 
With a k-factor of .27 Btu. Min- 
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eral wool ranges in color from black 
to white, with varying shades in 
between. 

Although mineral wool is prefab- 
ricated in batts, blankets and other 
forms one, two and three inches 
thick, the full thickness of three 
inches has been found to be the 
most efficient and economical from 
every standpoint. 


INSULATING SIDING 


Just 20 short years ago a new 
product for remodeling of old struc- 
tures made its debut in the build- 
ing industry. Today, one needs 
only to make a quick trip around 
any community and he will see the 
tremendous acceptance of this new 
product. Its use is widespread for 
remodeling of homes, duplexes, 
commercial buildings and religious 
institutions. Today, this industry 


FARM building insulation has become 
invaluable as a means of increased ani- 
mal productivity and health. 


represents more than a 25 million 
dollar gross revenue to the build- 
ing material business alone, with- 
out the added sales it creates in 
lumber, nails, metal trim and other 
items for modernizing. 

Insulating siding has become a 
definite part of the lumber dealers 
and building material dealers line. 
In many communities owners are 
buying this material and applying 
it themselves. This is especially 
true in the farming communities. 

Originally, the manufacture of 
insulating developed from the roof- 
ing industry. A feit was used as 
a base, similar to roofing. Asphalt 





was heated and spread over the felt 
and then granules were pressed 
into the surface with an iron which 
embossed a design upon it. Later 
it was found that half-inch insu- 
lating board would do a much bet- 
ter job as a base. It was stronger 
and more durable from a structural 
standpoint. Manufacturers of sid- 
ing material producing the tex- 
tures of conventional brick and 
stone exteriors were quick to adopt 
insulating board as a base, because 
it was easier to apply and aided in 
leveling of frame walls of old struc- 
tures saving time and effort in ap- 
plication. 


The process of manufacturing 
the finished panel of insulating sid- 
ing is quite simple yet it prevents 
some complicated problems in the 
handling of asphalt and the use of 
blended granules. The insulating 
board used as a base is cut into 
easy-to-handle panels, usually 14% 
inch by 4334 inch in size. The 
base board iis first run through a 
heavy coating of asphalt. It then 
receives another coating which 
serves the purpose of bonding the 
granules to the surface. The gran- 
ules are carefully blended together 
for proper coloring, and sifted over 
the asphalt coated board or panel. 
The panel is then embossed and in 
this process the granules are 
pressed or welded into the asphalt. 
The embossing process makes the 
desired design upon each panel. De- 
signs are used to simulate brick, 
stone or shingles. Colors vary from 
buff blend, red blend, grey stone 
blend to blues, tans and browns. 


In its application, insulating sid- 
ing presents a pleasing design. The 
panels are so constructed that when 
applied the structure looks like 
brick or stone has been placed upon 
it. 

PUBLIC DEMAND 

THE extent to which the public 
is sold on the advantages of insu- 
lating their dwellings is borne out 
in the fact that during the past 
decade specialty insulation applica- 
tors have entered the field. These 
exist entirely on sales of insulation 
jobs, and develop their prospects 
through an intense direct sales or- 
ganization. 


To meet this competition, many 
dealers have worked out a very sat- 
isfactory working arrangement 
with local craftsmen who do the 
application work on sales developed 
by the dealer. This has resulted in 
a highly satisfactory volume of 
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business. Certainly, it conclusive- 
ly proves how a coordinated adver- 
tising and sales program at both 
the manufacturing and the retail 
levels can develop a tremendous 
popular demand for a product. 

The future of insulation materi- 
als of all types is exceedingly 
bright. The public has come to 
regard them as a necessary part of 
a modern structure. The industry 


itself is devoting tremendous sums 
of time and money in research with 
the constant objective of product 
improvement. 


The retail lumber dealer will con- 
tinue to be an important marketing 
factor in the merchandising of 
these products; they have become 
as necessary to his line of materi- 
als as any other that he carries. 





ASPHALT 


ROOFING 





I ares ASPHALT roofing indus- 
try cannot tell of 75 years of 
progress; it is not that old. In- 
stead, the industry can derive sat- 
isfaction from the vitality and 
speed of its development. Only 50 
years ago the production of asphalt 
roofing was zero, but today the 
asphalt roofing industry supplies 
about 84 percent of all the roof- 
ing used in the United States. 
During its first few years, the 
industry made relatively slow but 
steady progress. By 1917, asphalt 
roofing comprised approximately 
18 percent of the nation’s roofing 
requirements. Asphalt roofing, at 
that time, was mainly roll roofing. 


ce 
FOR beauty, utility, and economy, asphalt shingles have contributed much to the 


Shingles were being manufactured, 
but only in small quantity. Asphalt 
shingles of the sort which now pro- 
tect and adorn most of America’s 
homes were to come later. 

World War I gave great impetus 
to the use of asphalt roofing. Then, 
as during the more recent and more 
easily remembered World War, time 
was at a premium and all trans- 
portation lines were swamped with 
freight. Because asphalt roofing 
could be produced more quickly and 
shipped more conveniently, it met 
the demands of the time. 

WHEN asphalt roofing was intro- 
duced, it was primarily utilitarian. 
In its original roll form it was 


building material industry during the past 50 years. 
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THE familiar asphalt roofing in rolls 

supplements asphalt shingles in a wide 

variety of applications, both in the city 
and on the farm. 


economical and substantial but not 
decorative. By the addition of 


coatings of mineral granules, fire-. 


resistance and toughness were in- 
creased. The granules were col- 
ored and asphalt roofing gained 
distinctive beauty. 

To provide the architectural] ef- 
fect of shadow lines, asphalt roof- 
ing manufacturers split their pro- 
duction into roll roofing and shin- 
gles. And shingles became diversi- 
fied in type and pattern—giant in- 
dividual shingles, hexagonal shin- 
gles, strip shingles which further 
simplified application, lock down 
shingles, staple down shingles and 
special shingles of different sorts. 
Asphalt roofing became textured 
and was made available in different 
weights. About two-thirds of all 
asphalt roofing produced is used to 
meet essential re-roofing needs, and 
regardless of the state of the na- 
tion’s pocketbook, leaky roofs must 
be replaced. 

Last year production of asphalt 
shingles and roll roofing was 4 
record 70,000,000 squares—enough 
to roof more than 5,000,000 aver- 
age homes if all the industry’s out- 
put were used for residential work. 
That was 65 percent more than in 
1941. 

Although production has gone 
up, price has stayed down. The 
average 1947 wholesale price of 
asphalt strip shingles published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
approximately three percent les 
than the wholesale price in 1926, 
the year which the Bureau of Lr 
bor Statistics used as a base ll 
computing price comparisons. 

ALTHOUGH alert merchandising, 
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Wetec. oheeentaummamumac 

No matter whether your casements are wood, steel or aluminum; 
whether they were prefabricated in New Jersey or carpentered 
on-the-job in New Mexico, Getty casement operators are your 
best bet. Engineered to the job, with over a quarter of a century 
of manufacturing experience, Getty operators are built with 
utmost dependability and life-long sturdiness. Thanks to modern 
casement hardware developed by H. S. 
Getty & Co., your troubles can be over. 
No. 4703 W Operator, with the Getty ex- 
clusive Internal Worm-and-Gear construc- 
tion, opens and closes the casement through 
the screen ! 





No more disturbing the screen each time 
in order to open or close the casement in a 
hurry. No more sticking, jamming adjusters. 
Your casements can be unlocked, opened 
wide (up to 105° with extension hinges !),’ 
closed again and securely and snugly locked—all without ever 
touching the screen. No. 4608 W Locking Fastener, designed 
especially for use with the 4703 W Operator, pulls the sash 
tightly to the frame and insures protection from drafts, rain and 
insects. You have complete casement control—and all with a flip 
of the finger! There’s no effort, no fuss, no muss. 





Write for new Catalog E in color, fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and complete installation details. Packed with readable, 
informative plans and specifications. 





SEE THE GETTY BOOTHS AT THE SHOWS ! 


Booth 26—Builders’ Hardware Exposition, Oct. 4, Chicago 
Booth 77—National Hardware Show, Oct. 12, New York 


H. S. GETTY & CO., INC. 


3348 N. 10th ST., PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
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Just the press! 


Send for your free copy 


“White Fir of the Western Pine Region” is a book 
every builder, architect, wood user, and dealer 
should have. It tells all about this fine, general 
utility wood, which is now in plentiful supply and 
suitable for a multitude of purposes in the indus- 
trial and residential construction fields. 

The contents of this 56-page book with 66 illus- 
trations include the following— 


A detailed description of the properties and grades 
of White Fir. 


Photographs of the wood in actual use in residences, 
commercial buildings, box shook, cabinets, etc. 


Full-page photographs of the typical pieces ot each 
grade with explanatory text. 


The book is indexed and gives a listing of stand- 
ard manufactured sizes and an alphabetical cata- 
logue of uses for White Fir and the recommended 
grades tor each. 

Now’s the time to send for your free copy of 
“White Fir of the Western Pine Region.” Address— 
Western Pine Association, Dept. 140D, Yeon Build- 
ing, Portland 4, Oregon. 





| *These are the Western Pines 
*Idaho White Pine 


*Sugar Pine 





*Ponderosa Pine 


wonteme 


pene These are Associated Woods 


4 Larch * Douglas Fir * White Fir 
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Spruce * Cedar * Lodgepole Pine 








Well manufactured—thoroughly 
seasoned — carefully graded — 
by all Association member mills 
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FLOW diagram of an* asphalt roofing mill, typical of the manufacturing plants in 
which 84 per cent of all the roofing used in the United States in 1947 was produced. 


advertising, public relations and 
selling by both manufacturers and 
dealers have been prominent in the 
growth and acceptance of asphalt 
roofing, continued product improve- 
ment has been a dominating influ- 
ence. Constant betterment of qual- 
ity has been possible because as- 
phalt roofing is a laboratory prod- 
uct which benefits from continued 
research. Asphalt roofing manu- 
facturers, individually and cooper- 
atively, through the Asphalt Roof- 
ing Industry Bureau, maintain ex- 
tensive research and testing de- 
partments. Their work has been 
aided by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

New manufacturing techniques, 


for example, have raised saturation 
of the felt to such a degree that at 
least 95 percent of the voids are 
filled with weather-resistant as- 
phalt. Research also has resulted 
in the proper embedding of gran- 
ules in the asphalt coating and in 
correct grading of fine, medium 
and coarse granules. 

Another subject for research has 
been application. Asphalt roofing 
manufacturers realize that no prod- 
uct can give full service unless it 
is used properly. Detailed speci- 
fications for applying all types of 
asphalt roofing either have been 
prepared or are being prepared now 
by the Asphalt Roofing Industry 
Bureau. 





BARN EQUIPMENT 





HE BARN EQUIPMENT in- 

dustry is built on the founda- 
tion of providing labor-saving 
facilities for the farmers. Seventy- 
five years ago one of the hardest 
jobs on the farm was to mow hay. 
The first hay carrier had been in 
use only six years. Barns were 
built low and squatty so the farmer 
could pitch the hay forkful by fork- 
ful into a mow door about level 
with the top of his load. Once the 
hay was in the door, more pitching 
was needed to get it back into the 
barn and piled to the roof. 

It was toward a change in this 
laborious job that William Louden 
of Fairfield, Ia., directed his atten- 
tion when he secured the first pat- 
ents on a hay carrier in 1867. The 
first hay carrier was almost. en- 
tirely of wood. There was only one 
pulley and the wheels of the car- 
rier covered the entire top of the 
wood track. As a result, the track 
could only be supported at the ends 
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and it was necessary to limit the 
length to about 20 feet. 

The early wooden carriers have 
been supplanted by steel and iron 
carriers with free-running bear- 
ings. While many of the early wood 











HOW a hay carrier operated in 1883. 
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track carriers are still in use after 
as many as 35 seasons of use, and 
manufacturers have continued to 
supply repairs for them, the wood- 
en track has been replaced by stee| 
track hung on steel hangers. 


EARLY COMPANIES STILL ACTIVE 

IT Is to the credit of the early 
pioneers in the barn equipment in- 
dustry that they not only built good 
equipment but strong business and 
manufacturing organizations. To- 
day William Louden’s company is 
being run by his sons and his 
grandsons. H. L. Ferris joined 
hands with two hardware mer- 
chants at Harvard, Ill. to form the 
company of Hunt, Helm, Ferris & 
Co., which in more recent years be- 
came Starline, Inc. The Guten- 
kunst brothers organized Milwau- 
kee Hay Tool Company, and the 
Myers became F. E. Myers & Bro. 
Co. These companies have been 
joined in the industry by other vig- 
orous builders such as the late W. 
D. James with his James Manufat- 
turing Company, and the late H. D. 
Hudson with the company of his 
own name, also the Ney Manufac- 
turing Company, Clay Equipment 
Corp., Olson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Simplex Inc., and others new- 
er in the field. 
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THIS first hay carrier in 1867 was en 
tirely of wood. The wheels of the cat 
rier covered entire top of wood track. 
Consequently the track could only be 
supported at the ends and it was nece* 
sary to limit the length to about 20 feet. 


With the job of handling hay 
greatly simplified and much of the 
hard work eliminated, these early 
inventors began to look at another 
arduous job, that of cleaning the 
manure from the barns. The first 
litter carriers ran on steel tracks 
and had a hoisting arrangement 
which eliminated a lot of heavy 
lifting and shoveling of manure. 
With these carriers the modern 
dairyman moves the manure far 
out from the barn on steel booms 
or to a waiting spreader. Gutter 
cleaners, which do away with all or 
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WOODEN stanchions and steel partitions, left, were introduced about 1906. Man in the straw 
hat at extreme right is the late W. D. James, founder of the company that bears his name. 
Display. right, indicates the wide variety of farm equipment now sold by retail dealers. 


most of the shoveling of manure as 
they move it directly from behind 
the cow to the waiting spreader, is 
the latest development. 
Consideration of herd safety and 
sanitation brought about the devel- 
ment of modern steel walls and 





MODERN hay carrier runs on steel track. 
ooden carriers have been supplanted 
by free-running steel and iron carriers. 


stanchions. When malleable cou- 
Plings were introduced in 1906, it 
became an easy matter for any 
workman to assemble steel barn 
equipment. The pieces were cut to 


size and formed at the factory— 


and be tter material could be used. 
The first steel stalls and stanchions 
Were patterned after the wooden 
€quipmient then in use, but later de- 
Velopments - brought the modern 
bent artitions, the comfortable 
shape stanchions, the lever stalls 
Where>y all cows in a line can be 
released at one time. 
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THE hay carrier and the litter 
carriers were built to save labor. 
In like manner the heavy work of 
carrying water to cows was elim- 
inated with the introduction of 
watering systems that brought the 
water to the cow in her own stall. 
Early systems were controlled by a 
float that kept water at a uniform 
level in all the bowls of a line. This 
was an unsanitary method and pro- 
vided the chance for spread of dis- 
ease among the entire herd. The 
modern bowl is operated by a pad- 
dle which the cow pushes with her 
nose to replenish the water in her 
individual bowl. 


LUMBER DEALER HAS COOPERATED 


BARN equipment manufacturers 
have had the cooperation of the 
retail lumber dealer in the distribu- 
tion of their equipment. The lum- 
ber dealer was the man who helped 
plan the barn; he recognized the 


advantages of the modern equip- 
ment and recommended its use. The 
door carriers and track supplied by 
the barn equipment industry, the 
modern ventilators and adjustable 
steel windows are items found in 
most modern yards. The present 
day manufacturers have not found 
a better distributor than the live 
lumber dealer. That dealer knows 
where barns are to be built. He 
helps plan them in many instances 
and knows what equipment will be 
used. 


The small barn equipment indus- 
try that started in a blacksmith 
shop at Fairfield, Ia., in a creamery 
near Harvard, Ill.; in a machine 
and assembly shop at Milwaukee, 
and in the basement of a hardware 
store at Ashland, Ohio, is a siza- 
ble industry today doing an annual 
business of 11 million dollars and 
supplying barn equipment through- 
out the world. 





TODAY’S farm ventilators add a decorative touch to farm buildings. 
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HARDWOOD 


FLOORING 





LTHOUGH HARDWOOD 
flooring has been used for 
hundreds of years and today may 
be found in the vast majority of 
American homes, the hardwood 
flooring industry as such is a Twen- 
tieth Century development. 
What are the attributes of hard- 
wood that have made it such a fav- 
orite flooring material, despite the 


perfection of numerous  substi- 
tutes? 
First there is beauty. No man- 


made material can approximate the 
natural beauty of wood. The rich 
color and interesting and varied 
grain characteristics of an oak 
floor produce a warm and simple 
beauty that substitutes lack. That 
this lack is recognized is evidenced 
by the fact that many of these sub- 
stitutes are fashioned to simulate 
wood. However, their limitations 
are of necessity flat and shallow 
looking and cannot compare with 
the depth of figure that character- 
izes wood. 

Durability is another important 
factor in the choice of a floor. In 
this country today there are early 
Colonial homes with fine oak floors 
that are as beautiful and service- 
able as when they were installed. 
Hardwood flooring will certainly 
last the lifetime of the ordinary 
building. 

Laboratory 


experiments made 


with special testing machines bear 
out these claims for the durability 
Maple, for instance, 


of hardwood. 
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A PARQUET panel of maple illustrates 
the beautiful and pleasing effects obtain- 
able with this floor covering material. 


stood second in a list of 17 floor 
materials tested for loss of thick- 
ness under conditions equivalent to 
15 years ordinary wear, with only 
Tennessee Marble Tile ranking 
higher. Oak and the other hard- 
woods stood right along with maple 
at the top. 


HEAVY HARDWOODS FOR FLOORING 


Heavy hardwoods are best suited 
for flooring. They are widely used 
not only in homes, but in class- 
rooms, gymnasiums, churches, thea- 
ters, bowling alleys, office build- 
ings, public buildings and various 
other types of structures. Most 





es 


commonly used are oak, mapk 
beech, birch and pecan. Oak jg hy 
far the most plentiful and most ¢. 
tensively used. Authorities eg). 
mate that it constitutes about % 
percent of the residential flooring 
in the United States. 


Twenty varieties of oak are pro. 
essed into flooring, but no attemp 
is made to classify them comme. 
cially except as red and white oak 
There is little difference to the up. 
trained eye, although red oak js 
more uniform in color, and perhaps 
easier to finish. 


Seventy-five years ago hardwool 
flooring was still being turned oy 
as one of the diverse products of 
sawmills. Though durable and a- 
tractive, it lacked various refine. 
ments and improvements which 
characterize its modern counter 
part. 

Progress has been made, to be 
sure, in the processing operations ¢ 
since colonial times when rough, 
hand-hewn flooring was the order 
of the day. It was not, however, 
until the turn of the century that 
the first plant specializing in pro 
duction of hardwood flooring was 
opened in Chicago. Because the 
largest source of raw material was 
in southern sections of the United 
States, most of the mills were built 
in those areas. Today the South 
ern and Appalachian regions at 
count for approximately 85 to 9% 
percent of the nation’s total pro 
duction of this essential building 
material. 

In general the growth of the it 
dustry has paralleled expansion it 
residential construction. It gained 
impetus, for instance, during the 
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THE floor of glistening oak, left, reflects the full charm of the room. Despite the trend to 






smaller homes, the amount of hardwood flooring installed per house has been steadily increasing. i 


For school room, office, and many other types of civic and industrial buildings, hardwood 
flooring, right, is regarded in high favor. 
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WE ADD A FOURTH QUALITY 


Three outstanding qualities are found in the virgin western red \ 
\ 


cedar wood—beauty, lightness, durability. In manufacturing \ ht KU 
PORTLAND BRAND SHINGLES and SKOOKUM TRU-CUT \ :) ys 
SHAKES, we contribute a fourth quality—a workmanship in \ Vee, Ce Z\ \ 
keeping with the native excellence of the wood. IGEDAR SHAKES) 
We are prepared to make immediate carload shipments of all \ \ 
grades of PORTLAND BRAND SHINGLES and SKOOKUM 


TRU-CUT SHAKES. For complete information, write or wire 
PORTLAND SHINGLE COMPANY 
9038 N. DENVER AVENUE ¢ PORTLAND 3, OREGON 
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THE E. L. Bruce Company plant, Little 
Rock, Ark., boasted a production capacity 
of 30,000,000 feet of oak flooring in 1918. 


ONE of the first carloads of flooring ever 
shipped by the Kansas City Hardwood 
Flooring Company, Kansas City, in 1912. 


building boom of the ’20s, but was 
retarded by the depression of the 
’30s. Since the end of World War 
II about 50 new mills have been 
placed in operation; between 140 
and 150 plants now are operating 
in the two major producing re- 
gions. 


DEMAND AT ALL-TIME PEAK 


DEMAND for hardwood flooring 
stands at an all-time peak. This is 
due not only to the heavy volume of 
postwar building, but also to the 
fact more home builders are speci- 
fying hardwood flooring for upper 
floors than ever before. Manufac- 
turers in the Southern and Appa- 
lachian areas last year turned out 
a record 625 million board feet of 
hardwood flooring, more than 41 
million feet in excess of the previ- 
ous high, registered in 1926. Yet 
the demand continues to outstrip 
supply. 

Mechanization of the industry 
has permitted mass production on a 
scale far beyond that which existed 
in the last century. Heavy preci- 
sion machines now turn out various 
types and species of flooring in ex- 
act sizes at extremely high speeds. 

The first hardwood flooring in 
this country consisted of hand- 
hewn logs of the crudest type. Our 
pioneering forefathers lacked both 
the tools and the skill to turn out 
fine flooring to compare with that 
of Europe’s expert wood craftsmen, 
who had been processing excellent 
parquetry by hand as early as the 
fifteenth century. Introduction of 
the whipsaw into the colonies was 
an initial step toward mechaniza- 


tion. It enabled the colonists to 
saw the logs lengthwise into 
planks. 


With the advent of power ma- 
chinery and its widespread accept- 
ance in the latter half of the nine- 
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teenth century, speedier and more 
accurate cutting and planing was 
possible. Besides permitting great- 
er production, it made feasible a 
revolutionary method of cutting 
termed quarter-sawing. Quarter- 
sawing consists in sawing the logs 
at angles which bring out in the 
wood the beautiful flaky figures 
known as wood rays. 


TONGUE-AND-GROOVE 


ABOUT 1885 the flooring matcher, 
a machine which permitted com- 
mercial output of tongued and 
grooved strip flooring, was intro- 
duced. While square-edge flooring 
still is manufactured, the tongued 
and grooved type is by far the more 
extensively used. 

Improved methods of kiln-dry- 
ing about 1910 gave the industry 
an additional boost. This period is 
widely regarded as marking the 
greatest single stride in the mass 
production of scientifically proc- 
essed hardwood flooring at a cost 
within the reach of the average 
home buyer. The growing popu- 
larity of central heating was an 
important factor in this develop- 
ment. 

Previously, wood of high mois- 
ture content had been entirely suit- 
able for flooring because atmos- 
pheric conditions inside a house 
did not vary greatly from those 
outside. With central heating, 
however, such flooring would have 
been subject to excessive expansion 
and contraction. New methods of 
kiln-drying were conceived to meet 
the changing requirements. Floor- 
ing was reduced to a lower and 
more uniform moisture content, en- 
abling it to adjust easily to the at- 
mospheric conditions prevailing in 
the place of installation. Danger 
of excessive expansion and shrink- 
age thus was reduced to a mini- 





mum. In recent years further gj 
entific improvements have bea 
perfected so that the kiln-drying 
process now is practically flawless, 

Another refinement was the 
grooving of flooring pieces on the 
undersides. This feature permit 


the pieces to lie perfectly flat, evey 


though slight irregularities ma 
exist on the subflooring. 

Strip flooring, the type most a 
tensively used, has benefited from 
all of the important advances it 
processing. Additional improve 
ments have been made, however 


Modern plank flooring, for exampld 


is manufactured in such a way th 
it retains the charm of coloni 
plank flooring, yet is far more sert 
iceable. 
early plank flooring are simulate 
by means of modern machinery 


Edges frequently are beveled, fm 


instance, in imitation of the crac 
which 
plank floors. 


FLOORING ORGANIZATIONS 


THE National Oak Flooring Ma 
ufacturers’ Association was orgal 
ized in 1909; one purpose of t 
organization was to establis 
uniform grading rules for the! 
dustry. These rules reflect the! 


dustry’s effort to provide the publ 


with merchandise of guarante 
standard quality. They are ® 
forced rigidly by the associaiit 
itself, with the approval and co 
eration of the U. S. Bureau " 
Standards. Association membé 
produce approximately 65 pert! 
of the industry’s output. 

A notable innovation in the 
dustry during the 1920's was 
introduction of unit block floorin 
a form of parquetry, unit bloc 


consist of several short lengths" 


flooring pieces fastened together 
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the factory by metal splines or 
other means. Like conventional 
parquetry, they may be nailed or 
laid in mastic. 

Northern Hard Maple flooring is 
once more available in all thick- 
nesses, face widths and grades, ac- 
cording to the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association. 

Production for the Northern 
Hardware Flooring industry, as re- 
ported by 12 MF MA members and 
eight non-members increased 70 
percent during 1947 as compared 
with the year 1946. For the first 
half of 1948 the increase in produc- 
tion is approximately 45 percent 
over the corresponding period 1947. 
Member mills alone should produce 
nearly 60,000,000 feet of Northern 
Hard Maple, Beech, and Birch 
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Hard Maple Flooring. Also, re- 
search on under floor construction, 
nails and floor maintenance pro- 
cedure. 


One of the most recent major de- 
velopments is factory-finished floor- 
ing, just introduced in the 1930’s. 
Completely finished at the mill, 
even to the final waxing and polish- 
ing, it is ready for service immedi- 
ately after installation. Some unit 
blocks previously had been pre-fin- 
ished manually, but the method 
was impractical for mass produc- 
tion. The new technique proved so 
successful that by 1940 it had been 
applied by some companies not only 
to unit blocks, but also to conven- 
tional strip flooring. 


For many years, according to 
trade estimates, more than 80 per- 
cent of the homes in America have 
been equipped with hardwood floor- 
ing. The sustained postwar demand 
indicates that the industry will con- 
tinue to play a vital role in the 
construction field, and particularly 
in the lumber dealer’s operations. 





ASBESTOS CEMENT 





— Flooring this year if production 
fm holds up as well as it has during 
vas tld the first half of 1948, 
S on th §=6 The Association is now planning 
permis for the advancement of the indus- 
flat, evil try. This will include research on 
Aes Ma radiant heating, improved floor fin- 
ishes and pre-finished Northern 
most ex 
ted from 
rances I 
improve 
however, 
example 
way tha 
colonia S A PRODUCER of economical 
ore ser. building materials that last a 
rities i lifetime, resisting wear and deteri- 
simulate O'ation as well as fire and rodents, 
achinene the asbestos cement building prod- 
eled, {am UCts industry has made gigantic 
he cra Strides since its inception less than 
e erudd a half century ago. 





From a standing start in 1905 
the asbestos cement building prod- 
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ucts industry has leaped to a posi- 
tion of prominence in the building 
industry. The value of its present 
annual output is estimated at more 
than 50 million dollars. 

Within the last decade, particu- 
larly, growth of the industry has 
bordered on the spectacular. Dol- 
lar volume has tripled since 1939. 
Even though the change in general 























EVEN greenhouse growing benches are 

fabricated from corrugated asbestos ce- 

ment sheets where a sturdy, rot-resisting 
material is necessary. 


price structure is taken into ac- 
count, this reflects a tremendous 
increase in unit production and 
sales. 

Improved products, as well as 
wartime and postwar conditions, 
have been responsible for the sharp 
rise. 

The industry enjoyed a great 
productive spurt between 1935 and 
1937 when its output jumped from 
a value of 8.1 million dollars to 18.2 
millions. 

VARIED USES 


TODAY asbestos cement building 
products are being used for a mul- 
titude of exterior and interior con- 
struction purposes on farms, in 
homes and in industrial and com- 
mercial buildings. They are pro- 


ASBESTOS cement flat sheets, left, have many uses around the farm. Here six sheets have 

been applied to roof a portable range shelter for poultry. Asbestos cement siding, right, is 

finding increasingly wide usage on new homes in all price ranges. Here white siding is applied 
effectively with a facing of lannon stone. 
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duced in the form of roofing, shin- 
gles, siding, corrugated sheets and 
general purpose building board. 
Composed of two virtually inde- 
structible substances, asbestos 
fibers and portland cement, they 
are well adapted to use in remod- 
eling and modernization as well as 
in new construction. 

Since the beginning of the indus- 
try, asbestos cement building prod- 
ucts have been available for dis- 
tribution to the public through re- 
tail lumber dealers. As the indus- 
try has expanded, its products have 
gained increased importance in re- 
tail lumber operations. Within re- 
cent years, for instance, many deal- 
ers have found it profitable to pre- 
fabricate and sell portable farm 
structures made of asbestos cement 
board. Ready-made brooder houses, 
range shelters, farrowing houses 
and other small farm buildings 
have proved readily acceptable 
among busy farmers. The build- 
ings are constructed in accordance 
with plans and specifications of 
leading agricultural engineers. 

Combined with portland cement, 
asbestos fibers provide the neces- 
sary strength and resilience to thin 
slabs which otherwise would be 
comparatively weak and brittle. 
With modern improvements, the 
Hatschek or wet process of manu- 
facture employed in production of 
the first roofing shingles still is 
used by some companies for certain 
products, although a dry process 
developed in 1907 is utilized for 
others. Some products, such as 
shingles, are made by both meth- 
ods. 


ADVANTAGES TO BUILDING INDUSTRY 

AMONG the advantages which as- 
bestos cement products have 
brought to the building industry 
are ease and speed of application. 
These features are due in part to 
the large sizes in which the units 
are made. Standard size asbestos 
board, for instance, is 4 feet wide 
by 8 feet long. It is made in four 
thicknesses from 4% inch to % inch. 
Most asbestos siding shingles are 
made 24 inches wide by 12 inches 
deep. They are sold in squares, as 
are roofing shingles. A square 
contains sufficient material to cover 
100 square feet. Standard corru- 
gated sheets are 42 inches wide. 
In length they range from 3 feet to 
12 feet. Average thickness is % 
inch. Asbestos shingles are made 
in four major types—American, 
multiple-unit, hexagonal and Dutch 
lap. Weighing considerably less 


ASBESTOS cement shingles minimize 
maintenance and replacement costs on 
many different types of buildings. 


than some other types of rigid roof 
covering, they often permit struc- 
tural savings in the form of lighter 
weight roof decks and supporting 
rafters. 


LATE DEVELOPMENTS 
AS THE scope of the industry has 


broadened through the years, mak- 
ing it increasingly important in the 


ee 


building industry as a whole, py. 
merous technological advances have 
been recorded in the methods of 
manufacture. Curing the newly 
processed board, for example, was 
a time-consuming and expensive 
process in the early days of the 
industry. Over the years an eff. 
cient method of steam curing was 
developed. Today, curing requires 
only six to eight hours and it re. 
duces the material to uniform 
hardness. 

Introduction of various colors in 
manufacture of roofing shingles 
was another improvement. Shin- 
gles now may be obtained in vari- 
ous colors to harmonize with nat- 
ural surroundings. Addition of 
resins and other impregnants con- 
stituted an advance which ren- 
dered the products resistant to 
acids and alkalis. 

With asbestos cement, building 
products still gaining steadily in 
public favor, they offer lumber 
dealers excellent opportunities to 
develop larger _ sales volumes. 
Whether a dealer is situated in a 
farm market or in the city, his 
area includes customers and poten- 
tial customers who can use asbestos 
cement products to good advantage. 





CEMENT 





UST ONE YEAR before our 

first issue came from the press, 

the first American portland cement 

was manufactured by David O. 
Saylor at Coplay, Pa. 

The magic powder itself had been 
known for only 50 years. It was 
invented by Joseph Aspdin, a brick- 
layer at Leeds, England, in 1824. 
He named it portland because he 
thought the mortar he made from 
it resembled a natural stone quar- 
ried on the Isle of Portland. Up to 
Saylor’s time, all the portland ce- 
ment used in the United State 
was imported. 

It was not until 1891 that the 
first concrete pavement in the 
United States was laid, in Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. Although the first 
concrete had been used for con- 
struction work in the United 
States before the first portland ce- 
ment was manufactured there (the 
first concrete building in the United 
States was erected in Milton, Wis., 


GIGANTIC structural projécts, such 

the Hoover Dam have been made po% 

sible by the development of concrete a0 

the scientific research that is constat Hy 

broadening its scope of application ™ 
the construction industry. 
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101 
YEARS 


In 1847—14 years before the outbreak 
of the Civil War the first Holt Mill 
went into operation in Wisconsin. 


Today, Holt Hardwood is one of the 
oldest established lumber and floor- 
ing concerns in Wisconsin, if not the 
oldest. 


Today, great grandchildren of early 
Holt customers are still relying on 
Holt for High Grade Northem Hard- 
woods and Maple, Birch, Beech and 
Oak Flooring. 


Holt Hardwood Co. 


OCONTO, WIS. 


Members: MFMA, NHLA, NH&-HMA 


HARD MAPLE, BIRCH 


BEECH, OAK 


Strip, Block, Herringbone 


FLOORING 
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SHOW IT TO SELL IT 




















PROTECTS 7 
FROM INSECTS 


MILDEW DRY ROT 


PRINO CUPEHROL TREATED WOOD 15 


MAKES WOOD : “ , 
IP AUNLEIS 
TO HUMANS... 


YEARS LONCER ANIMALS > PLANTS 





On the Counter —In the Window 


Tools, paint, staples—your customers know what they 
want. But do they know about Cuprinol? Some do— 
our advertising reaches them. But until everyone 
realizes that wood rot can be stopped, and that 
Cuprinol will do it—you need to remind them. 

Have you this Counter Display to hold a quart can 
of Cuprinol? Send for it. Put it where your customers 
will see it. And window streamers? And descriptive 
folders for your counter or to send with bills? They 
will do the reminding for you. 

Retailers are finding extra business with Cuprinol 
and the longer they handle Cuprinol, the greater their 
volume, as shown by the fact that those dealing in 
Cuprinol for more than three years did nearly as much 
business in the first six months of 1948 as they did in 
the entire year 1947. 

If you don’t carry Cuprinol, there is no better time 
than now to start. Fill in the coupon below and we will 
send you all the information on how to learn for your- 
self about the profits in Cuprinol and at what a low 
cost you can begin to develop this business. 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth, Inc. 
53 Maple Street Simsbury, Conn. 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth, Inc., 53 Maple St., Simsbury, Conn. 


Please send information on how best to sell Cuprinol. 
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THE first concrete skyscraper in the 

United States—the Ingalls Building in 

Cincinnati, built in 1902. Sixteen stories, 

with reinforced concrete frame and 

floors, this structure opened the way for 

the many notable buildings which are a 
part of every city’s skyline. 


in 1844, the first bridge in Prospect 
Park, N. Y. in 1871), it was not 
until 1891 that the volume of 
American-made portland cement 
exceeded the import volume. By 
that time the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was preparing for its 25th an- 
niversary celebration the next 
year! 

THE acceptance of concrete as a 
basic construction material has 


A TYPICAL “before and after” example of a common usage of concrete, where its 


been rapid and widespread. Since 
1891, for example, over two billion 
341 million square yards of con- 
crete pavement have been placed in 
the nation’s highways, streets, al- 
leys and airports. 

Today cement mills in the United 
States produce, and the nation uses, 
more portland cement than any 
other country in the world. One 
hundred forty-nine mills in 35 
states are kept busy supplying the 
needs of the nation. 

Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, concrete was given a tre- 
mendous boost by the rapid in- 
crease in the number of motor cars. 
Actually, pavement had been laid in 
the United States two years prior 
to the invention of a vehicle re- 
sembling the automobile in 1893, 
but it was not until 1910 that the 
first mile of concrete pavement was 
completed—in Wayne County, De- 
troit, Mich. Today, 38 years later, 
nearly 124,000 miles of roads, 
including such expressways as 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike, New 
York’s Henry Hudson Parkway, 
and Detroit’s Davison Limited Ex- 
press Highway, stand as a tribute 
to American foresight, energy and 
engineering skill. 


FIRST CONCRETE SKYSCRAPER 


IN 1903, when the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was 30 years old, the 
first concrete skyscraper was 
erected in Cincinnati. Sixteen 
stories high, the Ingalls Building 
was the forerunner of the many 
notable concrete structures which 


hardness, durability, and economy have proved superior to other types of materials. 
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are today a part of the Skylines of 
our large cities. In the Same year, 
the Wright brothers made the 
first successful mechanical airplane 
flight at Kitty Hawk, and opened 
new vistas for concrete usage. 
Twenty-five years after this 
flight, the first concrete airport 
pavement in the United States was 


CONCRETE has demonstrated a wide 
range of serviceability on the farm as 
well as in the cities. The above illus. 
trates one use of concrete in the modern 
dairy barn that pays dividends in in. 
creased efficiency and upkeep savings. 


constructed at Dearborn, Mich. To- 
day there are more than 215 mil- 
lion square yards of concrete in the 
airfields of the nation. 

The year 1904 was highlighted 
by the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion. There an exhibit of the uses 
of portland cement included a rein- 
forced concrete building which was 
turned over to the city of St. Louis 
the following year to remain per- 
manently in Forest Park. It is still 
being used by the Park Board. 
(Another big event in 1904 was 
the opening of the New York sub- 
way.) 

NEW TYPES OF CEMENT 


THE manufacture of portland ce- 
ment in this country, just one year 
before the birth of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, has been followed by 
the development of several differ- 
ent types of portland cement, all 
during the life span of the maga- 
zine. 

Among these, in addition to nor- 
mal portland cement, are white 
portland cement used to obtain 4 
surface with high reflection factor; 
high-early strength portland ce 
ment, used when hardness and 
strength are desired soon after 
placement; low-heat portland ce 
ment, which develops a lower heat 
upon hydration (this was devel- 
oped for use in Hoover Dam, where 
the heat created through the use of 
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: L | GRAVITY AND POWER CONVEYORS 
MOVE YOUR STOCK FASTER AT LOWER COST 


Your profit margin will increase if you reduce the time and labor spent 
moving lumber and building materials from car to storage to consumer. 
Rapids-Standard gravity and power conveyor users report savings of 30 
to 70% on handling costs. 


Use low-cost gravity conveyor for the downhill runs, power belt units 
where a boost is needed. Write today! We'll be glad to analyze your 
problem and show you where RapiStan equipment can pay its own way 
by cutting your handling costs. 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 


— 4 *T.M. 
Rapid-Wheel* gravity conveyor combined with the 


352 RapiStan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Slocks ‘directly to the stacking pointe Representatives in principal cities 





Cases of millwork are unloaded with Rapid-Wheel A Rapid Power Booster* takes rolls of insulation ma- Various lengths and widths of finished lumb i 
gravity conveyor. Only one man is required io work terial from the freight car, lifts them into storage. portable Rapid. Wheel seaniley commer ere the freight 
in the car, one more at the point of storage. Again, this is a job for only two men. car to the yard for stacking. 
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rinity 
White 


is the whitest white cement 








Your trade will get fine results with this extra white cement. It’s true Portland * 
Cement made to ASTM and Federal specifications. Widely advertised to e 
architects, builders and contractors. Carry it in stock—write the office nearest 

you: Trinity Portland Cement Division, General Portland Cement Co., 111 West 

Monroe St., Chicago; Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas; 816 W. 5th St., Los Angeles. 


TRINITY WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


PLAIN OR WATERPROOFED 





Burp 
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a huge mass of concrete made from 
ordinary cement would have cre- 
ated serious problems); sulphate- 
resisting portland cement, used to 
counteract the corrosive action of 
ground water in sulphate soils; air- 
entraining portland cement which 
resists frost action and prevents 
surface scaling of pavements where 
rock salt or calcium chloride is 
used to melt ice on roads and 
streets; and oil-well cement, used 
to seal off water-bearing strata in 
drilling operations. In addition, 
new construction methods and new 
uses for portland cement have been 
developed through laboratory and 
field research. 


Soil-cement is such a develop- 
ment, and is of fairly recent ori- 
gin. It is a method of construction 
in which portland cement is mixed 
scientifically with native soil and 
water to produce at low cost a hard, 
all-weather surface that is excel- 
lent for building light-traffic roads 
and residential streets, emergency 
landing strips and light-traffic air- 
fields. 

Such research and development 
by the industry has made portland 
cement adaptable to almost every 
construction need, and is daily pro- 
viding new information of value to 
architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors. 





SHINGLES 





T WAS NOT until the railroads 
stretched their steel fingers 
into the Pacific Northwest in the 
1880’s that the red cedar shingle 
industry got its real start. 

A few small mills located on the 
shores of Puget Sound were in op- 
eration earlier, but most of the 
shingles were used locally; only an 
occasional sailing vessel would take 
on a cargo of shingles for shipment 
down the Pacific Coast to Califor- 
nia or around Cape Horn to the 
east coast of America. 

With the arrival of the railroads, 
the industry flourished and grew 
rapidly, attaining its full stature 
soon after the turn of the century. 


EASY WOOD TO WORK 


WHEN the first settlers pene- 
trated the dense forests of the Pa- 


cific Northwest, they encountered 
a species of tree which was emi- 
nently suited for shingles—West- 
ern Red Cedar. This wood was at 
once light, easy to work, and above 
all, remarkably durable and resist- 
ant to the elements. The native 
Indians of the Northwest had long 
before turned to Cedar for their 
primitive needs using it for their 
canoes, for their crude shelters, for 
burial coffins, even deriving cedar 
wool from the mark for weaving 
into blankets. It was from these 
cedars that the Indians fashioned 
their totem poles which are world- 
famous today. 

As the years have slipped by 
since those early beginnings of the 
shingle industry, red cedar shingles 
have proved to be an increasingly 
popular roof and sidewall covering 
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FRED J. MONTE, left. chief inspector of the Red Cedar Shingle Bur 











MACHINE- PROCESSED shingles are 
gaining greatly in popularity for sidewall 
construction. Applied double - coursed 
with an inside layer of low- grade 
shingles, they provide heavy shadow lines 
and a surface where the joists between 
the shingles are imperceptible. 


throughout America. They are 
used in every one of the 48 states, 
and also are shipped to foreign 
countries. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 95 percent of all wood 
shingles are produced from West- 
ern Red Cedar, a tree which is 
found growing in commercial quan- 
tities only in the Pacific Northwest. 

A milestone in the shingle indus- 
try’s history was passed in 1931 
when, at the request of the shingle 
manufacturers, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce established a 
Commercial Standard, known today 
as CS 31-38, covering the product. 
The development of this standard 
enabled the industry to provide 
lumber dealers with a standardized, 
well-known article of consistent 
quality specifications. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 


eau, is shown making 

an inspection in 1922. Since that time he has traveled more than one million miles on in- 

spection tours for the bureau. One feature of shingles is their adaptability to various designs. 
A carpenter is shown applying cedar shingles, right, in the thatched method. 
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for the past 30 years has been the 
spokesman for the shingle industry 
and has maintained a large-scale 
inspection, promotion and adver- 
tising program, under the well- 
known Certigrade trade-mark. All 
mills who are members of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau produce 
shingles carrying the Certigrade 
label. 

A definite trend in recent years 
has been the appearance of the pre- 
stained shingle and of the machine- 
processed shingle or shake. Pre- 
stained shingles are colored in vari- 


ous attractive hues and are mar- 
keted on a wide scale for roof and 
sidewall construction, thereby pro- 
viding a finished roof or wall. The 
machine-processed shingle, usually 
marketed pre-stained, is a shingle 
whose surface has been grooved or 
striated to produce the effect of 
split shakes. The edges. are 
trimmed so as to be precisely par- 
allel and at right angles to the 
butt. Used for sidewalls double- 
coursed, these processed shingles 
provide a sidewall of great beauty 
and surprising economy. 





ASPHALT TILE 





OR A BUILDING material 

which did not exist 30 years 
ago, asphalt tile has attained a 
popularity and volume of manufac- 
ture seldom equaled by any other 
material in so short a time. 


Today, 28 years after asphalt 
tile was first produced, production 
this year is expected to consider- 
ably surpass the 1947 output of 
350,000,000 square feet. 


It is being used everywhere that 
a long-lived, economical, handsome, 
easy-to-clean, resilient floor is 
wanted—in homes, office buildings 


and commercial establishments of 
all kinds. 


Twelve companies are producing 
this flooring in 20 plants located 
strategically throughout the coun- 
try from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. 


Asphalt title is an outgrowth 
from a troweled-on mastic mate- 
rial, applied either hot or cold in 
layers. As a result of extensive 
experiments, a factory-formed tile 
was soon developed. It was pro- 
duced in only five dark colors with 
a limited decorative value. 


WHETHER in home game room or modern retail store, an appropriate color scheme 
or puttern of asphalt tile is available. It has become one of the most decorative and 
serviceable finishing materials. 


Buitpinc Propucts MERCHANDISER 
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One of the most important devel- 
opments in creating the widespread 
acceptance of asphalt tile has been 
the ability to produce the flooring 
material in a variety of colors, es- 
pecially light shades. This came 
about through the discovery that 
certain resinous binders were suit- 
able substitutes for asphalt bind- 
ers. 


The material was further im- 
proved by the use of alkali-resistant 
plasticizers and pigments which 
permitted asphalt tile to be in- 
stalled on concrete sub-floors. To- 
day it is virtually the only smooth- 
surfaced, resilient flooring specified 
for installation on concrete in con- 
tact with the ground because it is 
not affected by dampness or alkali. 


LATE IMPROVEMENTS 


IN RECENT years the industry 
has developed a grease-proof tile 
for installation in kitchens, indus- 
trial plants and other places where 
grease spillage presents a problem. 
During the war, conductive asphalt 
tile was developed for use where 
static electricity presents an ex- 
plosion hazard. Industrial asphalt 
tile, although developed principally 
for use where a non-slip surface is 
required, is extremely popular for 
gymnasiums and similar installa- 
tions. 


As a result of adoption of rec- 
ommendations to the Bureau of 
Standards by the Asphalt Tile In- 
stitute covering colors and dimen- 
sions of asphalt tile, it is expected 
that costs to the ultimate consumer 
will be held down through econ- 
omies in manufacture and elimina- 
tion of slow-moving inventories at 
both manufacturing and dealer 
levels. More than 350 manufactur- 
ers, dealers, architects and con- 
tractors, as well as four govern- 
ment agencies and many other us- 
ers, have accepted the recommenda- 
tions. 


PRODUCT SIZES 


MANUFACTURERS following the 
simplified practice recommendation 
now make their product in the 
following sizes, both in 1/8 and 
3/16-inch thicknesses: 6x12, 9x9, 
and 12x12 inches; border tile 18x24 
inches, the required width being 
cut on the job from this dimension; 
half tile cut diagonally for diag- 
onal installations from 9x9 and 
12x12-inch squares; feature strip 
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ground colors corresponding to 
these plain colors and mottled with 
any one or more colors to make 
seven color patterns. 


Group D—Plain colors: cream, 
white and blue. Marbelized ¢ol- 
ors of three background colors cor- 
responding to these plain colors 
and mottled with any one or more 
colors to make three color patterns, 


COLOR GOVERNS COSTS 





THE cost of asphalt tile varies 
somewhat with the colors selected. 
Within each manufacturer’s color 
group, tile costs about the same 
but the prices graduate from the 
lowest-priced, Group A, up to the 
highest-priced, Group D. 


At the distributor and dealer 
level, this simplification is expected 
to permit greater sales effort on 
fewer items. Overhead and stor- 
age costs will be lowered because 
the line will be staple with no 
OFFICE scene in building shows preparation of floor before installation of asphalt need to carry a great many sizes 

underlayment and asphalt tile flooring. and colors where there is little de- 
mand. Dealers do not need to tie 
up capital in slow-moving stock. 












in widths of 1, 1%, 2%, and 3 only: background of black, dark The market for asphalt tile is 
inches. brown, and dark red, mottled -with not likely to be saturated at any — 

Coles ave andnedinnt os tl- any one or more of the following: time in the foreseeable future. 
Seaian white, red, yellow, green. New uses are constantly being de- | 

’ Group C—Plain colors: dark veloped in architectural trends, 

Group A—Plain colors only: green, light green, light gray, light | such as the basementless house for 

black and dark red. red, medium red, tan and buff. which a concrete slab serves as 


Group B—Marbelized colors Marbleized colors of seven back- foundation and sub-floor. 
















THESE pictures show the transformation 
of an ordinary basement area into a beau- 
tiful recreation room, enhanced by the 
three-tone asphalt tile floor. 
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FARMERS are shrewd judges of value; one reason why Rilco 
Rafters are so popular for all farm buildings. Farmers can see 
Rilco’s advantages . . . the quick erection . . . the strength . . 
the post-free construction that gives more usable space in the 
same building area. Builders are finding that owners want these 
same advantages in all types of commercial buildings, too. 

Rilco merchandising is telling farmers about Rilco Rafters in 
farm papers... making new Rilco owners and builders in every 
community. A Rilco farm building is your most potent sales help. 

There are precision built, strength-engineered Rilco Rafters 
for every type of farm and commercial building—barns, poultry 
and brooder houses, machine sheds, warehouses, factories, etc. 
See your nearest Rilco representative or write for the complete 
Rilco profit story. 


RILCO Lammatecdd. PRODUCTS, INC. 


2680 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING « ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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MACHINE SHED TYPE 37 





WE DON’T SELL YOUR CUSTOMER 


. » » » We just sell you!!! 
CORNELL Majestic 


KM 
CELOTEX \ 


ai, REYNOLDS D HUDSON 
[ifetime : 
BUILDING PRODUCTS Re ASTANLEV STANLEY, 
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Westhilt 
WOODEN SPECIALTIES UNIQUE BALANCE co., Inc. 





Here are a few of the lines you can buy through 


GREAT LAKES DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. = | FORT WAYNE, Ind. LOGANSPORT, Ind. 
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STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 





S EVENTY-FIVE YEARS ago, a 

brick, newly created, was very 
likely to have had the same general 
biography as any other brick. 
Though its genealogy were of soft 
or stiff mud lineage, it was the 
product of a small yard, created of 
clay hard won by pick and shovel, 
and tempered to a homogeneous 
mass, either by hand or horse pow- 
er. Though the clay was some- 
times turned by shovel and trod 
by foot, or blended in the old ring 
pit, horses were often the power 
supply, walking in circles for 10 
hours straight to pull the temper- 
ing wheel. 


This brick first attained individ- 
uality in the hands of the molder 
and in the shape of the forms he 
used. It then was dried in the 
open air, burned in a crude and 
temporary up-draft kiln, and carted 
hither and yon by barrow and 
wagon. In those parts of the land 
having freezing weather, the yards 
could be operated only in the sum- 
mer or temperate seasons. Twenty- 
six man-hours were necessary to 
produce 1,000 brick, while but 16 
man-hours were needed 50 years 
later. 


MACHINERY BELIEVED IMPRACTICAL 

ALTHOUGH machinery to manu- 
facture brick by both the soft and 
stiff mud methods had been de- 
veloped successfully 75 years ago, 
there nevertheless was compara- 


nae 


tively little mechanization in the 
brick plants of that day. Even as 
late as 1875 there was a general 
feeling in the trade that the use 
of machinery was impractical. Al- 
most the entire brick product was 
made by hand. This point, how- 
ever, marked the new era in clay- 
working. The use of steam for 
powering crushers and pugmills 
that prepared and tempered the 
clay had been introduced; artificial 
drying methods and the patented 
permanent kilns were becoming 
available; mechanical conveyors, 
though still in their infancy, were 
known to the trade. 


These developments, then, set the 
stage for mechanization of the 
brick industry during the following 
25 years. Larger and more cen- 
tralized plants began to appear. 
Production increased 50 percent in 
the 1870’s, and more than doubled 
in the ’80s. The necessity to meet in- 
creasing demands for construction 
gave stimulus to enlarged and more 
efficient methods of creating a 
greatly improved product. With 
the formation of the National 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
in 1886 the dissemination of the 
knowledge of what machinery could 
do became so widespread among 
brickmakers that the hand yard 
finally began its reluctant disap- 
pearance. 


By the turn of the century, the 


a 


THE Cleveland-Akron highway of 1918 
illustrates the widespread use of brick 
in road construction at that time. 


operations in the clay-pit began to 
be mechanized. Drills, blasting ma- 
terials, steam shovels and locomo- 
tive ‘haulage were introduced. Ar- 
tificial drying in sheds gained ac- 
ceptance. Improved conveyors, the 
employment of pallets for stacking, 
and the adoption, in some instances, 
of the tunnel kiln, in which the 
brick were set up on cars and con- 
veyed through on rails, all served 
to help speed up and increase pro- 
duction, which by 1909 reached the 
highest point ever achieved by the 
industry. 


QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


THIs evolution of methods has 
necessarily changed the character 
of the industry. The greatest ad- 
vance in quality of the brick has 
taken place in the past 25 years. 
Electric power, better fuels for 
burning, and the acceleration of 
the use of scientific methods has 
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A BUSY day in the brick business. Shown above are horses and wagons at the kiln sheds of the 
Tower Grove Brick Works, St. Louis, around the turn of the century. Shown also is a display 
of the company’s products. Note the ornate patterns on the face of the pressed bricks. 
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SCREEN MASTEN 








AN 
STORM DOOR 


THAT CLOSES THE SALES 


YOU CAN'T BEAT THESE FEATURES 
@ Latch-bolt reversible 


@ Exposed parts brass —Forged 
brass handles 


e Show your customers the 
many superior design features 
of the SCREEN MASTER, and 
they buy every time. It’s the 
improved screen and storm 
door latch with the reversible 
mechanism that eliminates 
the necessity of a right and 
left hand inventory—a sales 
leader—a sure-fire profit 


@ No knob screws to loosen 


@ Self-adjusting for all standard 
door thicknesses 


® Separate locking dead-bolt 


@ Available with either mortise 
or rim strike. 


The Deal That Shows ‘Em 
rt my | a 


® Contains 12 SCREEN MASTER 
latches and one ‘‘Silent Salesman” 
counter display (CD-601). The 
“Silent Salesman’, when dem- 
onstrated, always makes a sale. 


[Profit Catching Cabinet Catches 
SNUG-TITE E-Z-ROLL 








RUBBER ROLLER 
FRICTION CATCH 


Low priced value leader. Has 
positive holding action. 
Quickly mounted— easily 
adjusted. 


STREAMLINED CATCH 


Smartly modern—built to last a 
lifetime—popularly priced—a 
real scales getter. 


CARRIED IN STOCK BY YOUR JOBBER 


ENGINEERED 


an 


FLINT 4, MICHIGAN 
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THE ENGINEERED PRODUCTS CO. 











: Typical AMERWOOD 
‘ installation showing walls and 
mantel in beautiful, natural AMERWOOD 


gox UNUSUAL ROOM EFFECTS 


For HOMES—rumpus rooms, libraries, studies, dens, 
even complete interiors for rustic and ranch type dwel- 
lings .. . for STORES—executive offices, display rooms 
for outdoor apparel, sporting goods, etc... . for 
OFFICES ... RESTAURANTS ... BARS... MOTELS 
HOTELS ... DUDE RANCHES ... WINTER and SUM- 
MER RESORTS . . AMERWOOD is the answer to 
demands for natural wood paneling at a price within 
your customer’s budget. 


AMERWOOD is the natural wood paneling which has 
been prefinished by a patented process by which the 
soft wood tissue is etched from between the hard grain, 
creating a beautiful relief effect. It is then stained for 
duotone shading, lacquered and waxed to a hard, dur- 
able, dust and grime resisting finish—ready to install. 
AMERWOOD is stocked (1”—% finished) in random 
widths and lengths with lapped edges; can be applied 
to any flat surface in old or new construction. 


Specify AMERWOOD for walls, ceil- 
ing, counter fronts, backgrounds, 
partitions, bars, furniture, etc. 
Write today for dealer prices and 
colorful literature. 


National Plywoods, : Inc. 

2710 South Throop Street 

Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send complete information on AMERWOOD 
Name 

aes 

Street 


City 








Building Products 


that Build Profits 
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A MODERN tunnel kiln, left, operated by the Baltimore Brick Company, Baltimore, Md. 
The use of brick to achieve beauty as well as utility is graphically illustrated in this view, 
right, of the walk surrounding the Los Angeles Union Station. 





caused the making of brick to be- 
come the highly skilled and tech- 
nical industry that it is today. 

Common red building brick, hand 
molded in crude forms 75 years 
ago, were irregular in appearance 
and gave to the wall in which they 
were set an artistically pleasing 
complexion. American brickmak- 
ing was confined entirely to the 
manufacture of common brick un- 
til 75 years ago. 

With the advent of machines and 
their metal molds, the tendency 
was toward uniformity. The fash- 
ion for pressing green brick into 
a mold to achieve sharper edges 
and evener faces had made its 
sporadic appearance, and was flour- 
ishing around Trenton about 75 
years ago. By 1875 a hydraulic 
press was in operation in Louis- 
ville. With the rise in popularity 
of the re-press machine in the ’90’s, 
the brick thus created became so 
alike in size and shape, and so 
lacking in distinguishing color and 
texture that one was exactly like 
another. The ambition of the 
brickmaker, and of the architect 
too, seemed to be to secure perfect 
monotony of color and form. 


“NEW LOOK” IN BRICK 


THE renaissance—the new look 
in brickwork—came 50 years ago. 
It had long been known that vari- 
ous clays produced various colors 
in burning, due to the reaction of 
their composites to heat. The over- 
burned brick, which had been con- 
sidered useless, was used by the 
trade to fill up holes about the 
yard. These colors, though, at 
last found a friend. Stanford 
White, an architect, built a very 
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decorative chimney piece of these 
discarded brick, appearing in dull 
purples, buffs, rich blues and vio- 
lets. Variety was the thing, not 
uniformity. The next step was to 
experiment with different clays for 
color—no longer was the solemn 
red sufficient. So remarkable were 
the results that the colors soon ran 
through maroon to Indian reds, 
russets, coffee, tobacco brown, 
bronze, golden, cream, rich buffs, 


ACID - PROOF en ~» BUSING SUITS. 


THLE LINING 





xe 








AN EXAMPLE of the flexibility of strue- 
tural clay is shown in a new, packaged 
chimney, sectionalized and easily adapt- 
able to any type of house or farm build- 
ing, regardless of roof pitch. The prac- 
tice of precasting is also being expanded 
to include such items as joists, floor sec- 
tions, and even house wall panels. 
















olive, purple, deep blues, pearly 
grey, and gunmetal black. 






Enameled brick became a small 
factor in the American scene in the 
1890’s. As for variations in size, 
the Roman brick (about 12 inches 
long and 1% inches thick) was 
first manufactured in this country 
about 1886, and the so-called Nor- 
man brick (12x25/6) were first 
made in the Pittsburgh district 
about 1897. 


The hollow brick and tile indus- 
try is also just about 75 years old, 
having first been made in New 
Jersey about that long ago. Orig- 
inally used primarily as a strong, 
light, fire resistant product for 
floors and fireproofing ‘in steel skele- 
ton frame construction, its *use ex- 
panded rapidly’ to all types of struc- 
tures. It is now used both as 
structural and facing material in 
building, varying in size from sky- 
scrapers like New York’s Chrysler 
Building, through industrial, com- 
mercial and residential buildings to 
barns, silos, and other farm struc- 
tures. Many improvements in the 
quality of the product to meet con- 
stantly increasing demands of mod- 



























































































ern design have been made during — 
the past 50 years. —; J 

In 1872, some of the streets 1 i 
Charleston, W. Va., were paved a, 
with brick, and this is generally yp 
considered the beginning of the pair 






paving brick industry. In Mis 
souri, brick were laid down in 1873, 
and when in 1875, Bloomingto?, 
Ill., put down a brick pavement, 4 
great new market was well on its 
way for the clay interests. 
Louis, Wheeling, Chicago, Decatul, 
(Continued on page 264) 
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TRONG...AND PERFECTLY END-MATCHED 


Dierks pine flooring and sheathing is 
easy to stock, easy to sell. 


When you order Dierks end-matched pine flooring you get 
mountain-grown Southern Pine, scientifically seasoned, 
precision-cut, in nested bundles. It’s been a dealer favorite 
for years, because as dealers themselves have told us — 


“We like Dierks end-matched because our customers 
like it.” 

“Requires less storage space than standard lengths.” 
“Costs less, eliminates waste, saves time on the job.” 


Dealers everywhere also recommend Dierks sheathing 
(6 in. C. M. E. M.) as boxing and sub-flooring. Applied 
diagonally, it gives any structure added strength. 


pearly EEN OTE ett etn; Next time order Dierks end-matched pine flooring and 


Pine Flooring Thermometer is back. Send . ; it’ 
25¢ (coin oF stamps) to pay for postage sheathing. You'll find it’s easy to stock, easy to handle, and 


a small ee easy to sell. It’s a profit-building item. 


“=| Dierks LUMBER AND COAL COMPANY 


k) was 


bea Dierks Bldg. 1006 Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
| or- 

re first Sigs 

district 
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during Suppliers of building materials find the Nordberg-Buday Saw with its faster 
tutting and all-round adaptability the ideal saw for lumber yards. Rip, 
‘eets in § 8S and miter cuts are quickly made by simply rotating the table to the 
paved desired cutting angle. All cuts are made with the lumber remaining lengtn- 
nerally wise on the long, steel roller extension tables. Every lumber yard has need 


of the for this time and money saving saw furnished with gasoline engine or N Oo RD B E RG MFG. of o 


» Mis tlectric motor drive. Write for Bulletin 132A. , MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
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Craftsmen have fashioned raw lumber into 
basic items of great beauty for the home 


EW WOODWORKING FIRMS 
in business when AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN published its first is- 
sue are still operating today. Those 
still operating survived depressions 
and wars. In addition, some firms 
encountered what seemed for a 
time to be insurmountable obstacles. 
Typical was the obstacle which 
confronted the midwestern wood- 
work manufacturers. Just when 
their business was beginning to 
progress, the forests in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota were depleted. For 
a time this situation almost over- 
whelmed them, but it was not long 
until the vast forests of ponderosa 
pine on the West Coast offered a 
solution. 

Most of the woodworking firms 
started in business on the banks 
of the Mississippi River, natural 
source of transportation from the 
forests. Trees were cut, logs floated 
down the river to the saw mill and 
then manufactured into sash, doors, 
blinds and general building wood- 
work. 
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THE most logical point for the 
establishment of these woodwork- 
ing plants was in the vicinity of 
Dubuque, Ia.; then the Gateway to 
the Golden West. 


THIS type of grillwork .was a popular 
living room fixture in the early 1900's. 
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TREND 1 
_ Bithese two 

And so the largest woodworking sairway, 
plants in the world were locate _ in 
within a comparatively small arag“"°" S 













Although originally centralize 
in the New England states, it wa 
only natural for the stock woot 
work industry to eventually tak 
root and flourish in the middle wes ® 
In 1873 woodwork was made largeg 
ly from northern white pine pr 
duced in northern Michigan, Min 
nesota and Wisconsin. By locating 
in the middle west, the stock mill 
work manufacturers were not onl! 
near the source of their raw ™! 
terials but were in a position ! 
serve the markets in the east as 
well as those rapidly developing 
the west. 


Then at the turn of the centul! 
came the opening of our westell 
timberlands. With the supply 4 
northern white pine being sr 
ually depleted, and with the dematé 
for stock millwork products ¢ 
stantly increasing, the indust J 
was already casting its eye aroun 
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pr new sources of raw material. 
he answer was found in the west- 
m pines, particularly ponderosa. 
ere was a wood that proved itselt 
ighly adaptable for woodwork pur- 
ses. it machined and worked 
asily. It took nails and screws 
without splitting. It sanded satin 
‘mooth. lt took finish and held it 
yell, Furthermore, the supply was 
lentiful. 

With the discovery of the 
pdaptability of the western pines 
or stock woodwork purposes, there 
nso came the establishment of a 
umber of stock plants in the west, 
yarticularly in ‘Washington, Ore- 
yon, California and Texas. 


SEVENTY-FIVE MAJOR PLANTS TODAY 


TopAY there are about 75 plants, 
he predominant part of whose pro- 
duction is in stock woodwork prod- 
cts. This not only includes the 
manufacturers of pine products but 
of fir doors as well. 

Stock woodwork products are 
usually defined as those items of 
building woodwork which are man- 
ufactured in standardized sizes and 
designs and which are carried in 
stock for resale by sash and door 
jobbers and retail lumber dealers. 
Included are windows, frames, soft- 
wood doors, hardwood doors, ve- 
neered doors, screens, cabinets, 
moldings, stairwork, mantels and 
interior trim. 

Over a period of years, stock 
woodwork products have proved 


TREND toward simplicity is indicated in 
these two pictures of stairways. The old 
stairway, advertised in a millwork cata- 
logue in 1905, sold for $200 in quarter- 
sawed oak, exclusive of newels, rail and 
balusters on second floor. 


i 
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SEVENTY-FIVE major millwork plants are busy supplying dealer needs. 


their superiority in a variety of 
ways. Being manufactured on a 
quantity production basis, the cost 
is low. Produced in standardized 
patterns and sizes, they can be car- 
ried in stock and are readily avail- 
able from 26,000 retail lumber deal- 
ers located in rural as well as in 





metropolitan areas. Since these 
products are manufactured under 
high standards of quality and de- 
sign, the buyer knows exactly what 
he is getting. Styles are also avail- 
able for all types of construction 
and architectural design. In addi- 
tion, wood is the most suitable of 














all raw materials for windows, 
frames, doors and other building 
millwork products. 

Keeping his line of millwork in 
harmony with current architectural 
trends is a task to which every 
stock producer devotes constant 
and careful attention. Leading 
architects have been employed to 
assist in the development of designs 
that are architecturally correct. 
The selection is so complete and so 
varied that practically every con- 
ceivable need is covered in the well 
manufactured lines of the large 
mills. Architects, while exercising 
freedom of architectural expres- 
sion, find that stock products are 
available to take care of their most 
exacting requirements. 

Standard stock ponderosa pine 


THIS advertisement appeared in North- 
western Lumberman, Nov. 9, 1878. 





Ws. B. PHILIPS, 
President 


THE GOSS & PHILLIPS 
Manufacturing Company. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1848.) 


DANIEL GOSS, 
Vice Pres. 


CORNELIUS CURTIS 
Sec. & Treas. 


(INCORPORATED 4. D. 1871. 


MANUFACTURNRENS OF 








Sash, 2 Doors, 
Blinds, Moldings, 
Stairs, Stair Railing, 
Balusters, Newel Posts, 
Mantels, Pew Ends, 
Church 
Finish, Shingles, 


Plain and Ornamental. Plain and Ornamental. 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 


et Assorted penne ce = 


We always keep on band a lar 


Dry Dressed Finishing Lumber, 


Siding, Flooring, Ceiling, Etc. 
Ash, Walnut and Maple Flooring, Kiln Dried. Also Southern Yellow 
Pine Clear Boards, and Dressed and Matched Flooring. 
Our Stock of Manufactured Work is the Largest in the City 
Regular Dealers who desire to have their orders filled promptly can doas 
well with us as with any Manufacturer here. 


We make no charge for delivering to Depot or any Lumber Yard in the City. 
Price Lists, Catalogues, etc., sent free on application. 


GOSS & PHILLIPS MNFG CO., W. Twenty-Second & Fisk-sts., Chicago, 
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ORNATE brackets were featured in the 
millwork catalogues of the 1890’s. 


products have been and will con- 
tinue to be available to meet the 
needs of all types of architectural 
designing. The beauty we find in 
the American home today is cen- 
tered in these products. That is 
one of the reasons why they are so 
important to the retail lumber deal- 
er. It is the line of merchandise 
around which he can develop his 
selling program and it is a line that 
is profitable as well. 


TREMENDOUS PROGRESS CITED 

IN THE seventy-five years that 
have transpired since the founding 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, tre- 
mendous improvements have been 
made in the physical plant, machin- 
ery and equipment of stock wood- 
work producers. 

Gone are the days of babbitt 
bearings and belt driven machin- 
ery. The development of high 
speed steel for cutting tools has 
increased cutting speeds to a point 
undreamed of in the Nineteenth 
Century. Electric routers, for ex- 
ample, operate as high as 20,000 
revolutions per minute. They do 
such smooth work that no further 
finishing is necessary. Other engi- 
neering refinements enable manu- 
facturers to work wood to very 
close tolerances. No longer is it 
correct to assume that an article to 
be made accurately must be made 
from metal rather than wood. 

During the past 20 years there 
have been a number of outstanding 
developments in the stock wood- 
work industry. Among the more 
important can be listed the develop- 
ment of new products with particu- 
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lar emphasis on unit prefabrie, 
tion; advancement in the art 9 
wood preservation ; the adoption ¢ 
an industrywide trade promotig, 
program designed to acquaint th 
consuming public with the meri 
and superiority of stock w oodwork: 
adoption of the modular standard 
for stock windows and sash. 


UNIT PREFABRICATION 

THE stock woodwork industry 
was among the first in the lumbe 
products field to recognize the p0- 
tentialities and the importance of 
the prefabrication of parts. Prob. 
ably the most striking example it 
has to its credit is the prefabri- 
cated window unit. 

Not so many years ago, all 
frames were made on the job by the 
carpenter who would then trim 
down a couple of sash in an effort 
to make them fit the frame. In the 
installation of the sash, chains and 
weights were attached. If the home 
owner insisted, weatherstrip was 
applied. The following autumn the 
carpenter returned to the site to fit 
the windows with storm sash and 
the following spring he came back 
again to install insect screens. 

As a result of this procedure, it 
was difficult for the home owner to 
gauge in advance the quality of his 
finished product. Of course, a ma- 
jority of these installations per- 















































formed satisfactorily, but there Give 
were exceptions. Windows, on 0c- 

casions, were improperly fitted. As wal 
a consequence they rattled or at 

other times stuck and could not be¥ \vhe 
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Gives new charm to 
walls overnight! 


\Vhen customers want lustrous 
.. colorful . . lasting beauty for 
bathroom, powder room and 
kitchen walls, show them 
Prestile. This modern quality 
tileboard can be applied in one 
day—right over present walls, 
making it ideal for remodel- 
ing as well as for new con- 
struction. Prestile is perfect, 
too, for commercial and insti- 
tutional walls and counters 
wherever eye appeal, economy, 
durability and maximum sani- 
tation are required. Write for 
literature and free sample of 
Prestile today. 


PRESTILE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2860 LincolnsAvenue~ - Chicago 13, Illinois 


Advertised in American Home, Better Homes and Gardens, House and 


Garden, Small Homes Guide and 


NOW! New, easy way to 
EXTRA PROFITS! 








FLOOR SANDER 


H>re's a plan that's really hot! Makes two customers out of one . . two 
profits instead of one. Any way you look at it... this new Porter-Cable 
Rental Plan means double-barrelled shooting at bigger business for you! 


A lot of people like con- 
tractors, builders, handy 
men, home-owners, home crafts- 
men and others may not want to 
buy a machine. At least not right 
off. Okay. You rent them one of 
the Porter-Cable machines. They 
use it. They return it. They pay 

rig you a good rental fee. Sooner or 
FLOOR EDGER later, you'll be able to sell these 
machines, new or used . . . just as 
soon as people find out how 
good they reilly are. 


And don't forget this. The 
Porter-Cable Rental Plan brings 
you many customers who might 
not come to you otherwise. They 
buy materials like paint and wood 
and sandpaper—frequently hard- 
ware and small tools while they 
arrange for a rental. This means 
more business . . . another source 


of profit. 















































TAKE-ABOUT 
SANDER 


he 





washable utter 


























Cleans easily as china 
with a damp cloth. 





Start a Porter-Cable Rental Department. 
Watch how quickly it grows. See how it 
pulls in extra business. 























MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
for further information 
about this money-making 
Porter-Cable Rental Plan. 
It’s a natural! 








Goes on in large, labor- 
saving panels. 


See eee Porter-Cable Machine Co. 


1600-9 N. Salina St., Syracuse 8, N.Y. 
Please send me—free of charge—further information about your 
RENTAL PLAN. 


eoccrevcccccccseserere 
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OLD and new mantels offer an interest- 
ing contrast. Picture of the old mantel 


is from a millwork catalogue in 1893. 


opened or closed. Very little at- 
tention, if any, was paid to the effi- 
ciency of the weatherstrip used. 
Improper fitting also exposed the 
wood to extreme moisture and at- 
mospheric conditions. This led to 
further complications and difficul- 
ties. The consumer, not knowing 
the actual cause of his trouble more 
frequently than not blamed wood. 


PREFIT WINDOW UNIT 


TO OVERCOME these difficulties, 
and to give the consumer a scien- 
tifically constructed window at low 
cost, the stock millwork industry 
brought into existence the prefit 
window unit. Research was em- 
ployed in its development. Air in- 
filtration tests were made to gauge 
the effectiveness of different types 
of weatherstripping. Precision 
methods of manufacture were em- 
ployed which meant that the fin- 
ished window while tightly fit could 
still be opened and closed with ease. 

No prospective home owner need 
worry today about future window 
troubles. He knows that through 
his retail lumber dealer he can pur- 
chase a product that spells perfec- 
tion in window construction, wheth- 
er it be double hung, casement, 
sliding, circular, basement or other 
type. He also knows that behind 
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the product there stands the repu- 
tation of a responsible stock wood- 
work producer. 

The principles of prefabrication 
and precision manufacture that are 
being applied in the production of 
prefit window units are also being 
applied by the industry in the pro- 
duction of kitchen cabinets, china 
closets, prefit doors, mantels, stair- 
ways and a variety of other items 
classified under the head of stock 
woodwork products. 


MODULAR WINDOWS AND SASH 


PRIOR to 1945 no national stand- 
ard for wood windows and sash had 
ever been published or recognized 
by the stock woodwork and build- 
ing industries. Nearly a dozen lo- 
cal or regional standards had 
grown up over a period of nearly 
100 years. This multiplicity of 
standards resulted in much confu- 
sion. Architects and builders when 
designing building projects and 
writing specifications therefore must 
first determine what particular lo- 
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cal or regional standard was being 
ovserved in the particular locality: 
next they must determine from 
What sources such windows and 
sasn could be procured. Manufae. 
turers of stock woodwork tound it 
necessary to manufacture as many 
ditterent openings as were required 
to serve those different localities. 
Distributors were forced to carry 
stocks for a multiplicity of slightly 
different opening sizes. Obviously 
the result was that economical mass 
production and_ distribution of 
stock woodwork was difficult if not 
impossible. 

In an attempt to insure mass 
production and reduce unit costs, 
the National Door Manufacturers 
Association determined to inaugu- 
rate a program for a _ national 
standard for stock windows and 
sash. It made a study of all local 
and regional opening sizes to deter- 
mine the extent to which they met 
the basic requirements of American 
Standards Association Project A 62 
—Coordination of Dimensions of 
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rHE OLD and the new in kitchen cabi- 
yets offer an interesting contrast in the 
progress of millwork. This first kitchen 
cabinet of 1890 was a work table with 
shelves and drawers added. Today’s 
~ kitehen is a housewife’s delight. 





Building Materials and Equipment. 
It was found that while a few of 
the local or regional standards par- 
tially met the requirement for co- 
ordination, they failed to do so as a 
rule. 

NEW STANDARD IN 1945 


As A result the National Door 
Manufacturers Association took 
the lead in developing the modular 
standard for stock windows and 
sash based upon the 4-inch module. 
This was in harmony with a plan 
which had previously been adopted 
by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation as the basis for coordinat- 
ing the dimensions of all building 
materials. The new standard was 
announced in 1945 and has prog- 
ressed to the point where it is now 
generally recognized as the only na- 
tional standard for stock windows 
and sash. 

Several advantages have fol- 
lowed the adoption of the modular 
Standard. Modular windows and 
sash will fit with other building 
commodities such as brick, tile, 
glass blocks and concrete blocks, 
without cutting and fitting at the 
job site. Thus much needless waste 
of time and material is eliminated. 
A single standard for all markets 
Instead of numerous’. standards 
throughout the country is making 
It possible to show economies in 
Manufacturing and distribution of 
stock woodwork. The net result is 
lower building costs. 

WOOD PRESERVATION 

IN RFCENT years competition be- 
tween wood and other materials in 
the building products field has been 
frowing more intense. Sales argu- 
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ments for competing materials have 
been pressed upon the architect, 
contractor, home owner and pros- 
pective home builder through al- 
most every known advertising and 
publicity medium. Among those 
most commonly and frequently used 
against wood has been that it rots. 


In the early Thirties some of the 
larger manufacturers of wood sash 
and frames, recognizing that mere 
denial of such claims would not cor- 
rect the public’s impression, pro- 
ceeded to seek ways and means of 
resisting decay and stain caused by 
fungus growth in ALL sash and 
frames. Several preservative solu- 
tions and several treated products 


‘appeared on the market and the 


claims made for some of them 
brought the subject of decay more 
prominently to the attention of the 
specifiers and users of building ma- 
terials. Confusion was soon added 
by the claims and counter-claims 
advanced for competing preserva- 
tives and preservative-treated prod- 
ucts. Thus, what was started as a 
constructive move to improve the 
product and protect it against un- 
just criticism seemed headed for 
failure. | 


At this point National Door 
Manufacturers Association tackled 
the problem, under the guidance of 
an advisory committee composed of 
research authorities on wood tech- 
nology. In 1938, after several years 
of investigation and study, mini- 
mum standards of toxic treatment 
were established. A definite proce- 
dure for test and inspection was 
set up. License to use a distinctive 
Seal of Approval was then given 
to manufacturers and distributors 
who agreed to treat their products 
in conformity with the standards 
set up by the program. The Seal 


has been publicized to educate both 
the building trade and the general 
public. 

RESEARCH CONTINUES 


THE stock millwork industry has 
no intention of taking part in any 
unrealistic day dreaming. At the 
same time, it has no thought of 
abandoning the program of product 
research and development in which 
it has been engaging for many 
years past. New developments will 
occur which will be translated into 
better woodwork for the consumer. 
The process, however, will be evo- 
lutionary, not revolutionary. 

Remarkable strides in wood en- 
gineering and wood technology are 
being made at the present time. 
These developments are only prov- 
ing more conclusively than ever be- 
fore that wood is the most versatile 
of all raw materials. The stock 
woodwork industry is watching 
these developments closely with a 
view to giving them practical ap- 
plication whenever it will result in 
a better product. As an example 
of progress in product development, 
the stock woodwork industry 
through the National Door Manu- 
facturers Association spent many 
months of study and experimenta- 
tion toward the engineering of a 
combination screen and storm sash. 
The project was completed in the 
spring of 1947 and the unit is now 
in production at several stock wood- 
work plants. It provides the house- 
holder with a convenient means of 
converting from winter storm sash 
to summer screens, and vice versa, 
by a simple adjustment made from 
inside the room. Numerous other 
projects designed to give the user 
greater comfort and economy with 
stock woodwork are now in the ex- 
perimental stage of development. 
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“To help the retail lumber 
dealers become constantly bet- 
ter merchants and to properly 


represent them in all ways 
that safeguard and further 
their interests.” 


7 HIS quotation is taken from 
the platform of objectives set 
forth when the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association was in- 
corporated on Nov. 23, 1921. 

This same objective, written or 
unwritten, has always been the 
core of association work. AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is proud to have 
taken a leading part in the organ- 
ization and promotion of associa- 
tion activities. 

W. B. Judson, the founder of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, not only 
advocated and strongly supported 
association programs but person- 
ally helped organize two associa- 
tions—the first Illinois Lumber 
Dealers Association and the North- 
western Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation. 
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Oldest Associations 
Honors for the oldest retail associations go to Ohio and New 
Jersey. The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers held its 67th 
annual convention this _ The New Jersey Lumbermen's Associa- 


tion was organized as t 


e New Jersey Lumbermen's Protective Asso- 


ciation in 1885, changing its name to the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 


Association in 1915. 





FIRST CRUSADE 


ONE of this magazine’s first cru- 
sades in the 1870’s was aimed 
toward the improvement of opera- 
tion methods on the part of the in- 
dustry and toward protection from 
unfair competition within its own 
ranks—competition that was being 
carried on without rules or regula- 
tions. 


Lumber dealers first felt this 
competition keenly following the 
Civil War when the development of 
railroads began to knit the country 
closer together, resulting in un- 
scrupulous competition which 
threatened the security of local 
dealers. 


One of the first important asso- 
ciations of retail dealers to be 
formed was the National Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, organized 
in Iowa in 1876 by retailers from 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. The membership list in- 
cluded some members as far distant 
as New England. 


This first National association 
was active for 12 years. It was 
quickly followed by the organiza- 
tion of separate associations in the 
Mississippi Valley. The Missour! 
and Kansas Retailers’ Association, 
organized in 1888, is the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association 
of today. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association was organized in 1890 
and the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association was established 
as the Inland Empire Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association in 1903, 
changing its name to the present 
one in 1903. ; 

Older than the state and regional 
associations are the local lumber 
trade organizations. The Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers was oF 
ganized in 1866. Since Chicago 
was the leading lumber center of 
the country for many years after 
the Civil War, it was the natural 
center of dealer organizations. 

THE first Chicago dealers’ grouP 
was the Lumbermen’s Association 
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of Chicago, organized 79 years ago, 
comprising all the various branches 
of the industry. In 1927 this group 
was taken over by the Chicago Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
A new organization, the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Chicago, succeeded 
the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, which in 1939 became the 
Lumber Trade Association of Cook 
County. J. L. Strong, guiding 
spirit of this association for 35 
years and active in the lumber 












business for 62 years, recently re- 
tired. 

The first effort to coordinate the 
efforts of the regional retailers’ as- 


















RICHARD A. COLGAN, Jr., executive 
vice-president, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association 






sociations came with the organiza- 
tion of the United Association of 
Lumbermen in 1890. This organ- 
ization was composed of officers of 
affiliated regional associations. Six 
years later, in 1896, this organiza- 
tion was succeeded by the Lumber 
Secretaries Association, which was 
incorporated in 1902 as the Lumber 
Secretaries Bureau of Information. 
. Meantime, other factors in the 
industry were being organized. One 
of the first was the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in 
1902. Headquarters for both NLMA 
and the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association is Washington, 
D.C. Two other major national as- 
sociations are the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, 
organized in 1892, and the Na- 
Uiona! Association of Commission 





Lumber Salesmen, which was 
formed in 1922, 

_The expansion of trade associa- 
tions throughout the industry is in- 


dicated by the pages devoted to 
the listing of these associations in 
the annual reference issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Fifty-four 
retail associations are listed; 31 
lumber manufacturing  associa- 
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H. R. (Cotton) NORTHUP, executive 
vice-president, National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association 


tions; 16 wholesale and commis- 
sion lumber associations; 64 wood- 
working, logging and miscellaneous 
lumber and allied associations; 42 
building material and allied asso- 
ciations and 35 technical and pro- 
fessional associations. 


OFFERS VALUABLE SERVICES 

NO TRADE organization could suc- 
cessfully maintain itself for 30, 40 
or 50 years as many lumber organ- 
izations have done without render- 
ing a valuable service to the indus- 
try and to the consumer public. The 
list of association accomplishments 
is impressive. 

Grading of lumber was fostered 
by the associations from the time it 
was proposed. In 1890 a commit- 
tee was appointed by the trustees 
of the Northwestern Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to inspect 
grades of white pine lumber that 
were being turned out by the vari- 
ous manufacturers in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Wisconsin 
River Valley. 


FRANK 


J. MORE, 
National Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, Ine. 


secretary-manager, 


Standardization of lumber was 
promoted by the associations. Their 
interpretation through bulletins of 
the endless war-time government 
rules and regulations for their 
members was a valuable service. 
Immediately following the war, the 
associations spearheaded the attack 
against throttling price and other 
war-time controls that led to their 
annulment. Most recently, the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, the voice of the build- 
ing products merchant in Wash- 
ington, has taken an active part in 
driving down home-building costs 
by cooperating with building ma- 
terials manufacturers in research. 
This program resulted in the devel- 
opment of the Industry-Engineered 
home. The National has organized 
short courses for building products 
students in many colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. 


NRLDA ON TRIPLE FRONT 


NRLDA has expanded dramati- 
cally since it was organized at the 
South Shore Country Club, Chi- 
cago, in 1917. H. R. (Cotton) 


Northup, executive vice-president, 





SID L. DARLING. secretary, National- 


American Wholesale Lumber Association 


heads the NRLDA staff in Wash- 
ington. He is assisted by Paul W. 
Watson, publicity director; Joseph 
T. King, counsel, and Edward H. 
Libbey, educational director, and a 
staff of 10 clerical and secretarial 
assistants. 

The combined efforts of this staff 
are directed toward effective per- 
formance on a triple front: 

1) Service to the industry. 

2) Service to the consumer. 

3) Service to the government. 

Continued support by the feder- 
ated associations and_ individual 
member. dealers will determine 
the effectiveness of these services 
which have proved their worth 
through the years. 
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HE FIRST permanent houses in America were as 

functional as urgent need could make them. They 
provided shelter and they had fireplaces for cooking 
and heating. But nothing just for looks. Their builders 
had more important things to do than decorate their 
houses. 

The aims of modern design are much the same— 
to solve the problems of today’s life as simply as 
possible. Of course the problems are complex, as is 
today’s way of life. That is all the more reason to 
solve them as directly as we can. 

Seventy-five years ago, in 1873, when AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was founded, houses were judged by the 
success of their ostentation. That was the low point 
of American architecture. Emphasis was on the mere- 
tricious, the superficialities. The business of providing 
a successful dwelling was secondary to the neighbor’s 
opinion of the owner’s ability to afford ornament and 
gee-gaws. 

Called generally the Victorian period, it was brought 
about by newly rich Americans trying to copy Europe 
—and the poorer Americans then tried to copy the rich. 

After the Civil War our railroads expanded the 
country. Steel, lumber and money itself became big 
business. Many Americans became rich and had to 
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By L. MORGAN YOST, AIA 


have some way to spend. They traveled to Europe. And 

though our business was booming, our culture was 

not. America looked to Europe, blindly not critically. 
SUPERFICIAL STYLES 

TRAVELING actually or vicariously to Europe, they 
found that John Ruskin had written a book called 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture in which he praised 
Italian Gothic architecture to the skies. Looking back 
on it now we can see that Italian Gothic was not very 
good. It had been copied from the Gothic of the 
northern countries and had lost its genuine qualities 
in the process. But Ruskin was society’s arbiter 80 
England, then America, tried to do likewise. So it 
was Gothic from France, via Italy, via England, via 
New York, to Saratoga and points west. Here most 
of it was wooden, though the originals were stone. It 
became as completely superficial as frosting on a bak- 
er’s masterpiece, and that is just the way many of the 
houses looked in the Seventies. 

At the same time other Americans visited Paris and 
saw that Napoleon III had fostered a Renaissance 
garnished with all sorts of swags, cartouches, and 
classic impedimenta. It was elegance ad nauseum, 
but the Americans were a hardy lot and the elegance 
came back with them. 

To America then came Victorian Gothic and French 
Empire architecture in a strenuous effort to prove 
that while we had to turn to Europe for artistic 
inspiration, our money enabled us to go Europe one 
better. Cupolas, oriels, bays, balconies, towers, pin- 
nacles and balustrades reached higher into the air, 
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for height as well as elaboration proved the position 
of the owner. 

An English architect named Eastlake wrote a book 
called Hints on Household Taste. He, too, admired the 
Gothic style but insisted that honest craftsmanship 
and the natural use of materials govern the design. 
He published designs which even today look handsome 
and straightforward, but American adaptations de- 
feated his purpose. His ideas became mixed with the 
Victorian and French and turned into Queen Anne 
which was a little of everything. Walls were covered 
with as many different materials and textures as 
possible—stucco, shingles, siding, timber, each with 
a special treatment. Every house was a grand experi- 
ment and frequently looked like a display of sample 
panels in a material dealer’s store. 

New inventions of the time were largely responsible 
for the torturing of wood which Eastlake tried to 
stop. The jigsaw and the lathe made such beautiful 
curliques that they just had to be used, inside and out. 








More constructive were the introduction of steel and 
Portland cement, which encouraged the use of brick 
and stone, Plate glass windows were first used at this 
time—and the people reveled in it. Later they began 
to cut the beautiful, big panes into little ones in imi- 
tation of the colonial houses of 200 years earlier. But 
it was to the credit of the Victorians that they used 
their plate glass as well as they could. 


DOWNING ARCHITECT FOR POOR MAN 


THOUGH the homes of the wealthy were the show- 
places, the poor man also had his Victorian Gothic. 
His guide was an American named Robert Downing 
who published a style book with designs for cozy 
frame cottages. The cottages were made of wood, but 
they were just as vertical and just as ornate as their 
city sisters. In them the jigsaw really came into its 
own, Many are still standing, and they are instantly 
recognizable by the elaborate designs fastened to the 
under side of the wide overhanging eaves. They had 
humerous sharp-peaked gables, and the exterior was 
often of vertical battened siding. 

Another designer of cottages was Daniel C. Atwood, 
who in 1876 published Modern American Homesteads. 
We learn from this that for $3000 one could get a 
BuiLpinc Propucrs M®RCHANDISER 
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12 room, three story cottage—quite different from our 
idea of a cottage. The construction would be of frame, 
weatherboarded, sheathed and lined with felt. The 
foundation was of hard brick laid in cement mortar. 
The main roof was covered with shingles cut in pat- 
terns, while the piazza and the deck roofs were cov- 
ered with tin. There were six inch stucco cornices in 
the reception hall and in the largest rooms on the 
first and second floors. (The third floor contained three 
servants’ rooms.) The bathroom fixtures being non- 
existent left more money for piazzas and _ stucco 
cornices, but the room itself was there and fittings 
could be added at a later date. This was one of At- 
wood’s more expensive designs. On others he specified 
that everything is very inexpensive but very ornate— 


.a good expression of the standards of the times. 


HOUSE OF 1874 DESCRIBED 


LISTEN to the description of an 1874 house by one 
who lived in it. “There was siding over matched 
sheathing, but no building paper so the wind blew 
through and lifted the carpets on occasion. There were 
tin decks and plenty of fancy millwork. The pair of 
front doors had panes of sand-blasted glass cut in floral 
patterns and the guest room had a round art window 
cut in ruby glass with transparent flower patterns 
cut in its surface. There was no gas piping, no elec- 
tricity of course, and very little plumbing. A warm 
air furnace in the cellar was equal to half duty. Two 
fireplaces and the kitchen coal range tried to make up 
the difference. Children left cold bedrooms to dress 
before the living room grate. There was a three-holer 
almost 50 feet from the back door and just as close 
to the well which supplied our drinking water. 


“The bathroom—and it was that alone—was over 
the kitchen heated only by leaving the doors open to 
the hot kitchen. The tub was tin encased in wood, with 
a drain, but water had to be carried up from the 
kitchen. Each bedroom had its marble topped wash 
stand, complete with pitcher and slop jar, and under- 
neath—or under the bed—a more useful item was 
kept. All the windows were tall and narrow, not for 
seeing out from the high ceilinged rooms, but merely 
to provide a setting for the long ecru curtains with 
their dark overdrapes. The wide double-hinged doors 
to hall and dining room were also tall, in varnished 
golden ash, heavily molded and margined in black 
walnut to match the furniture. These doors were a 
help when heat had to be kept to one room to be com- 
fortable. All this in one of the best houses in town.” 


The Centennial Exposition of 1876 in Philadelphia 
started architecture on its slow uphill climb from the 
depths of the era of bad taste. Our exposition buildings 
fell so far short of those built by foreign countries 
that the public was embarrassed. They were ungainly 
and uncouth but they were economical—the buildings 
cost 334 cents per cubic foot. 


RICHARDSON HAD ORIGINAL IDEAS 


LEADING architecture out of the wilderness came 
Henry Hobson Richardson, Paris-educated Boston 
architect, who turned his back on the French classic 
and after a period of experimenting began to design 
original buildings which all of America copied. You 
have seen old libraries and town halls of rock faced 
stone, usually brown, with great round arches and a 
massive quality. Those are the result of Richardson’s 
Romanesque Revival. It was the first design move- 
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ment to originate in this country, though it had its 
stylistic roots in the twelfth century. The lesson of 
simplicity and boldness, serenity and composure in 
architecture was great. It contrasted to the coffee- 
nerves of the Victorian. 

Most of Richardson’s own work was monumental 
public buildings, but those residences he did were 
greatly influential. He could seize some feature of his 
building and subordinate the rest to it, in houses 
as well as town halls. That was his greatness and 
architects of any era can learn from it. His interior 
plans and the structural systems were made to show 
through in the exterior form, a concept new to the 
Victorians with their willy-nilly ornament. 

Richardson’s interiors were not plain. Their rich- 
ness might seem overdone today. But exquisite crafts- 
manship was more plentiful in those days and there 
were not so many mechanical appurtenances to take 











1885 Elaboration made Richardson interiors rich. 


large sections of the building dollar. His interiors 
were rich but expressive. They were honest structur- 
ally. The ornament was part of the structure, not 
merely applied. And it was done in fine taste, in 
natural materials. Structural posts and beams, wood 
paneling, built in seats and cabinets, all were combined 
into unified, logical interiors. 

Though Richardson’s larger houses were stone or 
brick he did a number of fine shingle houses, which by 
their very quality of simple domesticity still stand as 
good livable houses. At the time they were largely 
imitated, and some designers really learned the lesson 
of simplicity. 


HIS SMALL HOUSE 


THE SMALLEST house Richardson did, for the Rev. 
Percy Browne, costing but $2500 in 1881, served as 
inspiration for many young architects. Its walls and 
roof were of wood shingles over typical 2 by 4 stud 
construction. The relation of the interior rooms to 
each other and to the outside was studied to make 
it a most pleasant place to live. Windows and wide 
porches commanded the views and its rock foundation 
followed the irregularities of the site to make the 
house belong to its surroundings. It was devoid of 
ornament but its simple composition and frank use 
of materials make it more modern than many houses 
built today. 

In Chicago, Richardson built the Glessner house as 
one of his last and best residences. It is a city man- 
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sion, el shaped and placed at the street lines go q 
private enclosed garden is formed, upon which the 
rooms open. This plan and the simple, bold streg 
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1881 Richardson brought a simplicity of form and materials, 





facades made the house world famous. It was occupied 
by its original owner until his death a few years ago. 

Richardson’s lesson was but partially understood. 
The use of shingles was copied, but they were con- 
bined with clapboards, stucco and colonial detail to 
dress it up. Perhaps the simplicity was too much for 
the public to stomach all at once. But the houses 





1885 A massiveness distinguished Richardson’s large houses. 


designed by Richardson and a few of his more gifted 
students look well today. Other houses of the time 
which still stand look hopelessly old-fashioned and 
dated. 


FRAME CONSTRUCTION PREVAILED 


CHICAGO in the Eighties, after rebuilding from the 
fire, was becoming a city of world importance. Build- a 
ing surged ahead with originality typical of the city 
that had introduced the balloon frame in 1833. Now 
that system of construction was almost universal 
though a few diehards still used the heavy post and 
beam construction of Colonial times—just as today 
some builders cling to the Colonial style, afraid to 
try anything new even though it would produce a much \ 
more livable house. 


Lumber was plentiful and transportation improving. 
Except for the town houses, frame construction was 
the rule. But what they applied to that frame! It | 
was as if they were embarrassed to be working with 
wood and tried to camouflage it. Compare these two | / 
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For over 36 years, Brooks-Scanlon Ponderosa Pine from Bend, Oregon, has been a favorite building 
lumber with dealers and their customers. Here at Bend we have every modern facility for quality 

-cupied lumber production. Brooks-Scanlon Pine is known for the excellence of its kiln drying and the re- 

rs ago. liability of its grades. It is soft-textured, cuts easily with or across the grain and dresses smoothly. 
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—" 14" BAND SAW 
houses Operates at 4,400 blade feet per minute. Accurate. One 
™ piece welded steel frame has tremendous strength. Wheels and 
blade, except at cutting point, are entirely enclosed. Cabinet 
type base has sealed-off motor compartment. High safety rating. 
P Blade guides adjust by a single control, and with full safety, even 
fted 
gifte when machine is running. Less vibration and longer bearing life. 
e time SPECIFICATIONS: 
d and Sawing Capacity: Blade to guard Height Overall of floor model: 
—13'/)"'. 27"' dia. work. 67". 
Guide to work table—85,4"'. Blade Widths: 3/16", '4"', 3%", 
Table: Tilts on double trunnions. Yy"* and %4". 
Size 15" x 15!/". Wheels: Disc. moulded Textolite. 
th 14"' dia. I'' face. 
ym the ee 
Build- BOICE-CRANE 12" x 4" THICKNESS PLANER 
ae As the world's largest mass builders of 12'' planers, Boice-Crane offers all 
1e city the desired features and superior performance at about half the price of 
Now only slightly larger machines. 
: 3 Powered for output of 14 feet per minute—over 50% faster than similar units. 
iversal Absorbs gruelling punishment. Massive one-piece main frame guarantees 
d lifetime alignment of cutterhead bearing seats and tableways. Two power 
st an driven upper feed rolls, one (infeed) is corrugated, one (outfeed) smooth. 
today Two table idler rolls. Extra smooth and powerful. No troublesome clutch. 
v Instant power feed control without stopping motor, engine or lineshaft 
aid to power. Chip breaker and pressure bar shoes perfectly milled to a true arc. 
h Carefully balanced cutterhead. 12!/,'' x 20" table. Well ribbed, ground flat, 
| muc seasoned to stay flat. Travels on four machined ways. Four adjustable gibs. 
, FOR A GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
‘Oving. Specify only the products of manufacturers who SPECIALIZE in 
n was producing power tools rather than making them a sideline. 
1e! It Write for free literature. 
» with BOICE-CRANE COMPANY, 1000 Central Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio 
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1887 Indecision produced mixtures of materials and motifs. 


houses by 
architects. In 1886 they designed the big frame house, 
partly Queen Anne (the gables), partly Eastlake (the 
rectangular paneling), and partly Richardson (the 


Burnham and Root, Chicago’s foremost 


shingles). The combination is fearsome. But in 1891 
they designed the simple stone town house in the Rich- 
ardson vernacular—but 
without his sure compo- 
sition. The earlier house 
has windows of all sizes 
and types, muntined, 
leaded, colored and clear. 
Five years later they 
used large sheets of plate 
glass in a much simpler 
manner. 


Inside, these houses 
were filled with rooms, 
even had bathrooms, re- 
ception halls, front and 
back parlors, sitting 
rooms, libraries, dining 
rooms and sometimes 
more. The kitchen was 
often left to chance. A 
hired girl was cheap and 
it did not seem worth- 
while to shorten her 
work day. 


1892 Richardson’s 
brought simpler compositions. 


influence 


Though the general plan usually suffered from 
neglect, individual rooms often were most practical 
and successful. Dining rooms usually had built in 
buffets, frequently had fireplaces. The example shown 
doubtless contained many a happy dinner gathering 
under its gas lights, warmed by the glow of a cannel 
coal fire. The large curved windows flanking the 
fireplace, despite the heavy curtains, makes a boldly 
contrasting composition not unlike our extensive glass 
walls of today. Notice the interesting and convenient 
swivel dining chairs—an innovation since lost. 


Here and there some architect would question the 
complicated and awkward plans. Searches through the 
old plan books, usually by forgotten designers, show 
sparks of ideas which were to develop 20 years later 
into the simpler open type of planning around which 
the modern house of today is built. 
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1889 Interiors became more comfortable. 





THE BASIC idea of the $2800 Cottage is a central 
chimney around which are clustered four identical 
rooms. Or why not think of it as one square space 
subdivided by a central chimney and made flexible 
by the sliding doors? This house designed in 1884 
foreshadows new concepts of space planning. It is the 
breaking down of the cubicle room which is the 
aim of progressive architects today. But on the ex- 
terior design friend Arnold lost his opportunity. It is 
ugly and unexpressive, unfortunately typical. It shows 
evidence of the machine, the lathe and jigsaw, but it 
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1885 The flexibility of open planning became desirable. 





does not use them as tools of an art. The Eastlake 
influence is strong in the panels and ornament. 







The early 1890’s saw the last struggles of thal 
movement toward a true American architecture that 
had started so bravely with Richardson. J. L. Silsbee 
of Chicago designed houses which were admirably 
composed. The extension of wall planes to tie the 
masses together, the rounded corners for continuity 
and the good scale of the decorative elements gave his 
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work a quality which caused young Frank Lloyd 
Wright, later to become world famous, to seek work 
in Silsbee’s office. . 

The classic surge was on, however impure. Columns 
and Roman ornament appeared along with white paint 
to stultify the natural quality of Richardson’s follow- 
ers. Richardson had died in 1886 leaving no strong 


































































1890 Designers applied Richardson’s lessons to original work. 





leader to take his place. What would have developed 
into a great American style of architecture gave way 
to the Italian Renaissance and the Roman, which 
gained its greatest foothold by being adopted as the 
official style of the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893. Architecture was set back 50 years. 
Though the thread of a real American architecture 
was not broken, it was sorely strained. 

Once it had become stylish to go back in history 
other styles were adopted with which to decorate 






























1891 But soon the classic all but smothered originality. 






buildings—English, French, Italian, anything that was 
imported. And decoration it was for the construction 
and plans were nothing like those of the historic ex- 
amples. For the next 40 years this eclecticism reigned, 
when originality and fitness meant little, but historic 
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precedent meant everything. This looked like the mam 
show. 


That sorely strained thread of true American archi- 
tecture leading back to Richardson was hardly noticed 
during these times. Now we can see readily that the 
progress, the development, the creation of a livable 
American dwelling followed the thread that looked go 
weak but proved so strong, so true and logical that 
it could not be broken. It is the story of that thread 
we shall tell. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT’S EXPERIMENT 


WHILE the classics and the colonial occupied the 
minds of the building public, Louis Sullivan of Chi- 
cago formulated the dictum Form Follows Function 
and in architecture and writings, practiced what he 
preached. Sullivan designed business buildings to 
express their steel skeletons and added to Richardson's 
teachings the all important truth that originality is 
much more desirable than copying from the past. His 
philosophy and work attracted many young men, 
among then Frank Lloyd Wright when he felt he had 
learned enough from Silsbee. 


Wright soon came to be Sullivan’s right hand man 
and such residences as came to the firm were given to 
Wright to do though under Sullivan’s direction. One 


aw YE 


1891 The famous Charnley house, by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


of these was the Charnley house in Chicago, simple, 
direct and original. Compared to the work of others 
at this time, it is amazing with its plain surfaces, its 
simple window openings and sure masses. In 189 
its lack of bays, oriels and turrets was an innovation. 


Heating, plumbing, gas and electricity were coming 
into the house but had not become part of the house. 
The mechanical inventions had certainly made living 
more comfortable but the house had not been designed 
to take care of the developments. The developments 
manhandled the house and left it staggering. Wright, 
realizing these deficiencies set about integrating them 
with the house. 


During the industrial expansion following the Civil 
War there were many reactions to the Tyranny of the 
Machine. John Ruskin and William Morris cried 
against the machine in art and architecture. This did 
not seem right to many Americans who were Very 
proud of their industrial progress, but nevertheless 
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could not reconcile art and the machine. Frank Lloyd 
Wright, opening his own office developed his extra- 
ordinary feeling for materials. He said, “The machine 
is a normal tool of our civilization. Give it work that 
it can do well.’”’ But he did not advocate that the house 
should itself become a machine. He is too much the 
humanist for that. 




















































































At the time he was about to find his Prairie style, 1898, 
he designed this house, romantic and human, retaining 
the steep roof, the arched entrance and the octagonal 
bay of the Richardson era, but combining it and 
freshening it with something new of his own. His 
office soon became a mecca for students wishing to 
learn how to build for living people. In other offices 
they merely learned how to apply ornament. There 
were others too, some his students who went out on 
their own, others who felt the spirit that was in the 
air and a few, such as George Elmslie, who came out 
of Sullivan’s office as did Wright. The creed of these 
men of the Chicago group was Progress before Prece- 
dent. 


This period in the history of the house is a personal 
one. It was a conscious development carried on by men 
of conviction, men who saw the problems of the 
time. It was not merely a matter of convenience and 
fashion as the colonial houses had been before 1800, 
In fact the fashionable houses in 1900 were the imita- 
tion colonials. Only courageous and thoughtful people 
let Wright and the others design for them. 


CHICAGO HOMES LOW AND HORIZONTAL 





























































































































1914 Interiors by architects of the “Chicago School” were 














Wright’s experimentations were magnificent. He 
wished to develop a manner of building that was nat- 
ural, that was plastic in the sense that it could solve 
its own problems without distortion. But always the 
people who live there feel the personality of the house 
just as the house must show that the people live there. 
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TO MOST people these Chicago houses looked queer. 
They were different. They were low and horizontal, 
belonging to the earth upon which they stood so 
surely. Broad roofs sheltered the house and extended 
to protect the walls as well. Rows of casement windows 
opened the outside to the inside. The scale was low and 
dimensioned to a human being, not to a procession 
with flags on high. 


Furniture, as often as possible, was 
designed for the house. The built-in 
came into its own, forming space sepa- 
ration, as in this house by Purcell and 
Elmslie in 1914. Lighting fixtures and 
radiators were designed as part of the 
house. Interiors seemed spacious as 
there were few partitions. 


These houses became part of their 
surroundings, melting into the plan of 
the grounds. Terraces and porches ex- 
tended out into the garden to form a 
unity of composition so the house and 
garden could be enjoyed as one. No 
longer was a house merely set down on 
the lot in any way it happened to land. 
The automobile, coming into its own, 
became a factor in design, as this 1911 
plan by Walter Burley Griffin shows. 

Interior space flowed, subdivision be- 
ing by the strategic placing of elements 
clean. rather than by rigid walls. How like 

the 1885 cottage, previously shown, 15 
this square plan with the central chim- 
ney. The spark has ignited. 

Look at this house Wright designed in 1909, perhaps 
the best example of his feeling that a house should 
not be a box punched full of holes. Rather, the various 
elements of the building should be so placed that the 
spaces between became the voids, or windows. Bal- 
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Plan of First Floor and Grounds 


1911 The house and grounds became united. 


cony railings, flower boxes, buttresses, roofs, all are 
arranged so the actual division between interior and 
exterior is not rigid. Roof planes go inside to form 
ceilings. Treillage continues into the house. No boz- 
ment, this! 





1909 Windows made from spaces between design elements. 


The interplay of horizontal and vertical planes, in 
the two upper houses by Wright in 1908, takes on 
different character as the materials are different. One 
stucco, the other brick, the qualities of the materials 
are basic to the design. Third from the top is a later 
and more monumental masonry expression. The bottom 
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1908 Wright’s houses are still modern (upper two). 


1914 House (third from top) shows his feeling for brick. 
Stucco house (below) by a follower. 


house was built in 1914 by John Van Bergen. Materials 
were always used naturally. Exterior wood as it came 
from the saw, stained. Interior wood flat and waxed, 
never gouged into moldings or painted. Walls were 
sand finish plaster, chimneys and fireplaces of natural 
brick, exposed, 
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CALIFORNIA’S CONTRIBUTION 

OuT in California at this same time parallel develop- 
ments were going on destined to meet decades later at 
a common point to provide a basis for a real American 
architecture. 

Before 1900 the call of California was the call of 
nature and health. Though wealth was present many of 
small means migrated, buying plots of desert land on 
the promise that water would be available, and build- 
ing shacks according to a local system. Two by six mud 
sills (though there was little mud) were placed on 
the ground and across them 2 by 4 joists were laid 
30 inches apart. Redwood boards, rough sawn and a 
full inch thick were nailed vertically atop the mud sill 
and joined at the top by a girt. Battens covered the 
joints. There were no studs. A low gable roof, covered 
with building paper completed the house. Interior 
finish awaited more money. 

In the dry desert climate which then obtained in Los 
Angeles county this system worked so well that people 
of means adopted it for their winter cottages. It was 
such a cottage that started two young brothers, Charles 
and Henry Greene, to work in the development of a 
true California house. Coming from the east, these 
men learned to love California and sought to improve 
its house, which, except for the shacks, were poor 
copies of what they had back east. 

They rediscovered the patio, developed louvers and 
vents for circulating air in attics and under floors 
for cooling. They extended their eaves way over the 
walls for then California had no trees and the house 
had to shade itself. Lumber was plentiful and of 
superb quality. They learned to use it well and with 
expression, as boards and beams, not as falsely flush 
surfaces. Native boulders, clinker brick, cedar shakes, 
even roll roofing, when combined with their nice 
understanding, produced houses of inspired origi- 
nality and genuine worth. Wealthy easterners, coming 
to California to winter or to retire, saw in their work 
an indigenous expression of California and commis- 
sioned Greene and Greene to build their houses. Skilled 
and prideful craftsmen were available. Income taxes 
were in the future so money was available. Red- 
wood, fir, mahogany and teak were to be had in quan- 


tity. All these factors coming at once produced, under 


the directing genius of Greene and Greene, the Cali- 
fornia Bungalow. Though none succeeded to the quality 
of their work, their imitators were many. The charac- 
teristic brackets, frames and louvres became stock 
items in the mills and all the speculative houses were 
soon being built in the style of the California Bunga- 
low. Surprisingly, it was so logical a manner that most 
of them were good, some excellent and they all looked 
like California. The bungalows of 1910 even now look 
more natural, more secure and comfortable under the 
California sun than the unfortunate Spanish stucco 
misconceptions of the Twenties. 


THE GREENES WERE INNOVATORS 

GREENE and Greene were innovators. They opened 
the house to the shaded patios with groups of French 
doors. They used flush panel lighting, built in cab- 
inets as partitions and produced modern 36-inch high 
kitchen cabinets in 1906 when most architects still 
gave kitchens no heed. They did not stop with the 
house but designed the furnishings and gardens as 
well, producing a unity that has never been surpassed. 
The workmanship in their houses will never be ap- 
proached, trim screwed to the walls with screw heads 
concealed by ebony pegs, pieces not butted but 
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1906 Greene and Greene brought the Southern California bun 
galows to full flower with meticulous detail and workmanship. 


mortised and lapped, even dovetailed at the corners. 
Interior wood was hand rubbed, all the edges and 
corners rounded by hand. This was not a machine 
architecture, it was the last beautiful bloom of hand- 
craft. But it was the perfect expression of that decade 
in California. Out of it came lessons in truth of con- 
struction, in the use of native and inexpensive ma- 
terials, of considerate design that today after a period 
of neglect serves as inspiration for thoughtful archi- 
tects. 

The quest for a natural architecture seemed to be 
in the air. Even the vast quantity of houses belng 
done in the historic styles were borrowing ideas from 
those doing the original work. 
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Bernard Maybeck, in the San Francisco area, whom 
LIFE has recently called California’s greatest architect, 
did houses of infinite variety. His use of natural wood 
and stone pleased the Californians, though easterners 
thought it crude. Thick shaggy shakes and rough 
sawn boards delighted him and he exploited their 
colors and textures. His designs melted into brilliant 
trellises holding vines that made the house part of 
the ground. Roofs were broad and sometimes eaves 
troughs extended beyond the roof just so they would 
not look chopped off. 

Before the first world war his interiors opened to 
the outside with a free informality that was worked 
out so very carefully that it was hardly noticed. His 
work is so logical that it was taken for granted. How 
different from the strident effects that some architects 
of the Hollywood school are attempting today. 


sacl Dik a iia. 


MAYBECK has been the idol of Northern California. 


The interior illustrated, built in 1914, shows the 
interplay of space that Maybeck understands so well. 
Oak, fir and redwood, all are used in this one interior, 
each for its purpose, and in close harmony. He never 
allowed nail holes to be puttied. “The nail is there,” 
he said, “why hide it?” How different from Greene 
and Greene whose work was so highly finished! Yet 
each was attempting and succeeding in a true expres- 
sion of his problems. Both contribute to tomorrow’s 
house. 

The little wood and stucco house by Maybeck solves 
the studio window with so little trouble—just lift up 
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the eaves and there it is. The larger house, a yey 
early concrete house—1906—is surprisingly moder 
for its time. ; 

MAGAZINES FURTHERED INTEREST IN DESIGN 

AFTER 1900 the public, and women in particular 
took more interest in their homes. They began to think 
of them as places to live in comfortably, conveniently 
and with appreciation. The LADIES HOME Journ, 
under Bok’s editorship first went into people’s home 
to show them to others. That magazine, then others 
employed the best architects to design houses for pub. 
lication. The gradual improvements in engraving anj 
printing showed these homes more realistically. Gar. 
dens became more important, not as showplaces but 
as hobbies for enjoyment. The big showplaces ani 
mansions continued to be built right up to the 1929 
crash, but the home of the great middle class received 
the most attention. 

The blessing was mixed, however, for the original 
designs were overpowered by the “authentic” colonials, 
Normans, Tudors or whatever might be desired. Im- 
proved printing had much to do with that, too, for 
the romantic qualities of original old houses showed 
up in the photos. Their lack of convenience and utility 
did not. So the new plumbing systems, electric wiring 
and central heating found themselves forced into shells 
which imitated houses which never saw such ad- 
vantages. The new plan concepts of Wright, Maybeck, 
the Greenes and others had to be thrown away—and 
were all but forgotten. 

America then won World War I, became worldly, 
and came:-home with a cultural inferiority complex. 
Everything had to have basis in Europe. Foreign cars 
and foreign fashions were copied. European art and 


DURING the boom of the ’20s historic styles were a “must”. 
European titles were imported. The postwar boom 
convinced every successful man that he was a bus! 
ness baron. He forgot his American individualism 
and lived in a “true Tudor” manor house with half 
timber (over 2 by 4 studs), leaded glass (despising 
beautiful plate) and numerous chimneys (most of them 
fake). And again the houses of the less wealthy im 
tated those of the wealthy. 


DEPRESSION ENCOURAGED UNIFORM DESIGNS 

THE DEPRESSION of the Thirties put a quick end to 
the expensive copies and imitations. A very simple 
colonial type, boxlike and unimaginative, became the 
formula nationwide. Of frame, sometimes brick 
veneered, it was symmetrical, or tried to be, with a 
window or bay on each side of the doorway and three 
windows on the second floor. Sometimes a little over- 
hang with brick or stone false-front below, these minor 
differences took on great importance. Interior plans 
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d_on Every Job 


tbl 
REG. US Pat. OFF. 


MODEL. 70 
Capacity 2'4' 


ag 


Other MallSaws with 2", 
eal ve 2%" and 4!/2" capacities 
Rie eg are also available. 
The faster you build . . . the less the cost . . . the greater your 
profit when you use a MallSaw. The Model 70 is unusually light 
in weight . . .-has a 214” cutting capacity on straight cuts... 
bevel cuts to 45 degrees . . . can be equipped for dadoing, groov- 
ing and cutting asbestos, tile, concrete and light gauge metals. 
Available — complete with combination blade, metal carrying 
tase, tools. and lubricant — for 115-volt AC-DC or 230-volt AC- 
DC. Other Mall Portable Power Tools include MallDrills, Mall- 
Planes, and Mall Power Saws. 


Write Power Tools Division for literature. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7733 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


“Preferred by Master Craftsmen” 


Mall pEORTABte «| 
aE£) POWER TOOLS | 


his j 
Buitping Propucts MERCHNDISER 








Announcement! 
MIDWEST JOBBERS, INC. 


Office & Warehouse 3300-3308 So. Racine Ave. 
Phone LA(fayette) 3-7501 CHICAGO8, ILL. 


Midwest Jobbers, Inc. announces a change in 
their location effective Sept. 1, 1948 to 3300-3308 
So. Racine Ave., Chicago. ; 


Our new warehouse there has just been com- 
pleted and it was designed for low-cost and clean 
operation in the handling of mouldings, plywood, 
and other of the more refined items of Forest 
products. 


In addition to the items we have been handling, 
we expect soon to be stocking such items as sash, 
doors, K.D. frames from some of the most depend- 
able manufacturers, and we feel certain that the 
layout of our new warehouse is such that our 
handling costs will permit us to offer you LCL 
service on such items at most reasonable mark-ups. 


We invite our dealer friends to pay us a visit 
at our new location. 


MIDWEST JOBBERS, INC. 
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i eS Se. 
RAINY LAKE LUMBER CO. Ltd. 
Sales Office 
2020 Chicago Title & Trust Bldg., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
Selling the Products of J. A. Mathiew, Ltd.. Reiny Loke, Ont 
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THE depression brought uniformity, symmetry and simplicity, 
but little imagination. 


had similar patterns, the central hall with living 
room on one side, dining room and kitchen on the 
other. 

Uniformity brought familiarity, so costs could be 
held down. Builders had to do little thinking as these 
were mass produced houses, alike as the well known 
peas. Less expensive developments used a general type 
which came to be known as Cape Cod, but the original 
Cape Cod houses would blush to see their alleged 
offspring. Yet while this was going on all over the 
country the young and ever struggling prefabricated 
house industry was having a hard time of it. Why? 
Because who wants to live in a house just like the one 
next door! 





EARLY prefabs were of steel, had little appeal. 


Some early prefabs had little homely charm. This 
one was built of steel, which was the favored material 
at the time, merely because the automobile was suc- 
cessfully mass-produced in steel. Whether it was the 
design or the material or the public’s disinterest, no 
prefab was successful. Perhaps the public thought as 
Frank Lloyd Wright had 20 years earlier, “Simply 
selling houses at less cost means nothing to me. To sell 
beautiful houses at less cost means everything. A 
beautiful house means a truer, better house in every 
way.” 

Later prefabricated houses, especially during the 
war, were largely of wood panel construction and to 
make them more palatable they had some moldings 
and shutters tacked on to make Cape Cods out of 
them. Today one of the most prominent of the pre- 
fabs, though not yet in production, is the porcelain 
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TODAY’S prefabs are better designed, still have sales hurdles, 








enameled steel Lustron. Of better design than most 
of its contemporaries it is engineered so the utilities 
are integral with the structure. Hollow steel ceiling 
panels, for instance, act as radiant heating ducts and 
surfaces. 
PREFABRICATION BECOMES OF AGE 

PREFABRICATION has been taking over housebuilding 
for years, quietly and surely. Nails, lumber, and brick, 
then furnaces and hardware, then cabinets and win- 
dows, plus many other items are now prefabricated 
and the houses are better for it. One manufacturer 
now produces a complete mechanical core including 
kitchen, bathroom, heating plant, water heater and 
electric service. A unit such as this can have pro- 
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THE mechanical core and solar heat influence the plan. 











found effect on small house designs. George Fred Keck 
designed this plan using the Ingersoll Utility Unit. 

When the second World War put a stop to building, 
the public, builders and architects alike, had time to 
take stock. Magazines were filled with plans for the 
postwar dream house. An increasing number of 
people saw the fallacy of forcing either the host of 
mechanical improvements or a floor plan suited to 
modern living into a Colonial shell—or an English 
Tudor or French Provincial for that matter. They 
saw that open planning could give a smaller house 
the advantages of the larger one, that house, landscap- 
ing and furnishing should be integrated, and that ma- 
terials left in their natural state were more attractive 
than those made to look like something else. These 
converts to a sensible modern architecture are finding 
that by throwing away the shackles of style they cal 
have far better homes. 

Modern houses vary widely in form, in materials 
and structure as our photos show. Interiors are sim- 
ple or luxurious, windows are large panes of double 
glass, with ventilation by means of louvers behind 
doors, or they are casement sash or projected, awning 
type sash. Brick, stucco, wood, stone, or any suitable 
material is used for construction, just so it is used 
naturally. Roofs are sloping, flat or steep, whatever 
solves the problem best. There are no restraining 
rules other than fitness and good taste. 
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Time tested and proved 


por-W-isE is a 
PROFIT MAKER 
for DEALERS 





A labor saver for carpenters . . . light weight 
cast aluminum . . . sturdy construction . . . quick 
easy operation. 


Stow Metal Dor-V-isE— growing in consumer 
demand — is now being used by carpenters 
and builders throughout the country. Not one 
dissatisfied customer. Fast selling — non-com- 
petitive — good profits. 


lf you are not al- 
ready a Dor-V-isE 
dealer, wire or write 
for full information. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


ROUSE COMPANY 
123 N. Water St., Kent, Ohio 


Manufactured by 
STOW METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


758 E. KENT RD., STOW, OHIO 




















in the Last . 


Potts-Farrington warehouses are chock-c-bléck~ ‘ 
with a great variety of HARD-TO-GET materials 
for the Roofer, _ Sheet. Metal Worker, Lumber 
Dealer, and Building Supply Dealer. 


NAILS 
ALUMINUM STAINLESS 
COPPER ZINCLAD 

GALVANIZED 


ROOF DRAINAGE 
ALUMINUM STAINLESS 
COPPER ERAYDO ZINC 

GALVANIZED 


SHEETS 
ALUMINUM LONG TERNE 
ERAYDO ZINC COPPER 
COLD ROLLED HOT ROLLED 

TONCAN 


EQUIPMENT 
LOCKFORMERS BRAKES 
SHEARS AEROIL KETTLES 
BAR FOLDERS SLIP ROLLS 
SKILSAWS ELECTRIC DRILLS 











ILG Industrial Blowers 


POTTS-FARRINGTON CO. 


FORMERLY W. F. POTTS, SONS & CO., INC. 


4250 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 29 
PHONE: BAldwin 3-1000 
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materials dealers. Stewart Products are used extensively for 
the beautification and protection of all types of property. 
They comprise: Chain Link Wire and Iron Picket Fence; 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Railings; Iron and Wire Window 
Guards; Steel Folding and Sliding Gates; Ornamental Iron 
Lanterns; Steel Settees; Flag Poles, and many others in iron 
and wire. Cash in on this profitable business. Write for 
details. No investment necessary, and you are not required 
to carry any stock. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
1551 Stewart Block, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 
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IN CUSTOMER ACCEPTANCE — 
IN USER'S SATISFACTION — 
IN TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE — 


AND — 
IN PROFIT TO YOU 


the New 


CAPITOL “TAPER SEAL” 


Trade Mark 


GARAGE DOORS 


It isn’t often that you'll see the finest quality product 
offered to you at the price of ordinary merchandise. Think 
what this means to you and your customers. You can 
provide them with the best . . . a product that will equal 
or excel any on the market . . . AT NO GREATER COST 
TO YOU! Look at these selling points: 


Long Service Rapid Installation 
Finest Materials Perfect Protection 


Ball bearing rollers . . . slip-joint tracks . . . 
weather-seal rabbet on all sections . . . “Feather-Touch” 
operation . . . short radius for minimum clearance .. . 
excellent workmanship ... in fact . . . a door that you 
will be proud of and which will please your customers. 

Sell the door that sells itself . . . give your cus- 
tomers a chance to see the “Taper Seal” door by CAPITOL 
and you will see immediately their pleased reaction. 


DIL) 


Fane i Op. 


Modern Beauty 
Balanced Action 


Send for detailed information, literature, prices 
and discounts — and our dealer helps and news- 
paper advertising service plan that will mean 
more dollars in profit to you. 


CAPITOL PRODUCTS 


Third at Adams Sts. Springfield, Ill. 
Telephone 7838 











MODERN design has great variety. 


The upper interior is by William Deknatel who 
studied with Frank Lloyd Wright. The dining room is 
in the solar house shown below it (plan above) which 
was designed by George Fred Keck who did much to 
popularize the idea of calculating roof overhangs on 
the south to let in the winter sun but exclude the hot 
summer sun. The lower house was designed by the 
author. 

FEATURES OF TODAY’S HOME 

TODAY’s plans are unhampered by forced symmetry. 
They are directly related to the ground. The plan 
of the house illustrated above, allows the living room 
to overlook a beautiful view while giving the bedrooms 
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MODERN planning is uninhibited. 


privacy. Circulation is concentrated near the en- 
trance, while the garage is connected by a breezeway. 
The kitchen enjoys the view and really acts as control 
center of the house. 

Natural woods, brick and plate glass in a simple 
composition create an effective house. In this house, 


L. MORGAN YOST uses lessons, not styles, from the pat 


also designed by the author, the double row 0 
windows in the kitchen can be seen, one row at the 
counters, the upper row over the wall cases, giving 
well distributed light and a view over the valley, ye 
providing ample wall cabinet space. Such an idea as 
this could not be used in a house based on stylistic 
precedent. 

Modern, then, is not a style, it is a way of thinking. 
It uses what we have to our greatest advantage. In 
medicine, in education, in transportation we make 
the most of modern developments. It is just % 
logical to insist on modern architecture. Only whet 
we do will our housing keep pace fully with the other 
phases of American life. 
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View in Our Cape Girovdeen, Missouri ‘Yard 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE 
CreEesTwmurT 92386-9239 


CANTHOOK 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Eveevranvwe in Lumeee 


722 CHESTNUT STREET 


ST.LOUIS I, MO. 


Band Mill: Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Can Dress and Resaw 


@ Southern Hardwoods @ Cypress 
@ Yellow Pine @ Fir 
@ Sugar Pine @ Ponderosa Pine 
Also Birch and Hard Maple 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


EVERYTHING IN LUMBER 


Send Us Your Inquiries and Orders 


C(ANTHOOK Lumber Company 


v C HORN 














of WEST COAST 


LUMBER 


AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Write or Wire: 


HILL-BEHAN 


LUMBER Co. 
WESTERN DIVISION 
PHONE 6972 TWX EG25 
610 "WILLAMETTE ae. EUGENE, ORE. 


da, 
Buipixy: Propucts MERCHANDISER 


80 years of service 
to the sash and door 
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IRA PARKER & SONS CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Dealers were slow to advertise their wares before 1900; sharp competition forced 
building products merchants to take newspaper and billboard space, issue 
direct mail pieces and utilize radio time to reach every potential customer. 












- REMENDOUS STRIDES have 
been made by the retail lum- 
ber dealer, his wholesaler and 
manufacturer friends as the result 
of advertising. 
Sixty-five years ago an article 
appeared in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
which said: 


“Illustrated advertising is gaining a 
solid foothold among business men 
and it would perhaps be still more 
popular if all understood its efficacy. 
A gentleman came into the LUMBER- 
MAN office recently, and wanting a 
reclining chair, picked up an exchange 
—a furniture journal—to look up the 
manufacturers and different kinds of 
such chairs. 

“After rapidly running through the 
advertising pages, he threw the paper 
down in disgust because there was no 
reclining chair ‘pictured out’. Pos- 
sibly there were reclining chairs ad- 
vertised, but this gentleman was in a 
hurry; moreover, the address of 
manufacturers without an illustration 
of the goods they turned out would 
but half answer his purpose. 

“This illustration will apply to 
every kind of business. The LUM- 
BERMAN has been a firm advocate 
of illustrated advertising, believing 
that is the most paying kind for its 
patrons.” 


Nevertheless, businessmen were 
slow to advertise and it was not 
until 1890 that the writing of ad- 
vertisements was hailed as a com- 
ing profession. In 1894 matrices 
were just coming into use in news- 
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papers. It was a day of black, glar- 

ing headlines, of advertisements 

printed upside down and sideways. 
SPORADIC CAMPAIGNS 

BUSINESSMEN made numerous at- 
tempts to investigate the possibili- 
ties of advertising as a selling tool. 
Few of these, however, employed 
it systematically or consistently. A 
campaign was likely to consist of 
two inches of one column space in 
three or four publications for one 
time; a plunger might take two 
inches in two columns for three 
insertions or so. Illustrations were 
rare and were principally decora- 
tive in function. 

Obviously few lumber merchants 
gave thought or made any effort 
to advertise during this period. 
Nor did they do so at the retail 
level for many years to come. The 
lumber manufacturer was just the 
producer. The dealer was the seller. 
More often than not the major por- 
tion of his time was given over to 
his buying problems and his selling 
practically took care of itself. 

The local building products mer- 
chant of today is many steps re- 
moved from his counterpart of the 
early 1900’s. Then, he was a lum- 
berman in fact as well as in name. 
His stocks were limited for the 
most part to lumber and millwork. 
He felt that he did not have to 
advertise. Soon, however, the dealer 
began to feel the inroad of compe- 
tition from outside sources—mail 
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order competition, for example, 
brought about to a large extent by 
advertising. 

Dealers rapidly recognized the 
need for advertising as a tool to§ 
counteract these thrusts and recap- 
ture their customers. Back in July, 
1912 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
tells how a Kansas dealer met mail 
order competition. This dealer 
wrote: , 

“I advertise all the time and by 
every legitimate method. A large part 
of the advertising is through the 
newspapers and I am represented in 
every issue.” 

Whether he fully sensed it or not, 
this retailer who said he advertised 
all the time was following one of 
the fundamental requisites of ad- 
vertising—consistency. 


ADVERTISING IDEAS IN 1912 

IN 1912 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
offered to help its readers by pre 
viding a series of advertisements 
which were labeled community de 
velopment advertisements. In the 
same year this magazine editorial 
ized: 

“Everybody who has made a study 
of advertising has reached the col 
clusion that there is no other way o 
reaching possible customers in the 
rural communities that is equal t 
using advertising space in the local 
newspaper.” ; 

But most dealers confined thel! 
advertising during these years 1 
their carpenter trade as, for & 
ample: 
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“Our 67th Year of Service to Lumber Dealers 


Always forward-looking, Southern Pine Lumber Company has more than kept pace with prog- 
ress. Always, our objective has been to deliver to our customers the finest quality lumber that 
modern equipment, plus careful supervision can produce. Two modern plants with up-to-date 


_ mills, precision planing mill equipment, scientifically operated dry kilns, modern flooring 
mill. 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY 


Mills: 
Diboll and Pineland, Texas General Sales Office, Texarkana, Texas 


Dependable Shippers Since 1881 . . . and for Years to Come 











for 


CUSTOMER 











Rogue Lumber Sales Co. 


Clyde M. Shumaker, Manager 
P. O. Box 707, Medford, Oregon 


- SATIS FAC T | 0 N Phone: Central Point, Oregon, 1091 
a : Specializing in the Distribution of All 











When you install 

Skillman you are 

example, J sure of Superior 

extent by BF Quality,gained by 
70 years’ experi 
ence in the man- 
ufacture of fine 


West Coast Woods 


In addition to our general wholesale business, our 
company operates a large concentration yard at Cen- 
tral Point, Oregon, where we bring in the best avail- 
able rough stock from small and medium-sized mills 
for remanufacturing and shipping. Dry kilns have 
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ind recap- hardware been installed and are now in operation. A a 

k in July , remanufacturing plant is now under construction an 
B AN will be in operation shortly. The new plant will in- 

—— : crease our output to over 250 M per day of quality 
met mail lumber. 
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. We Invite Inquiries. 
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SK : LL Mi A N HARDWARE Standard Yard Items 
MFG. COMPANY 
TRENTON 4 ,N. J. Reputable Sales Representation Throughout the Nation 
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“We advertise to the carpenters 
and nine-tenths of the consumers fol- 
low the advice of the carpenter.” 

World War I called a halt to the 
plans and to the advertising of the 
industry. From 1914 through 1918 
the business of conducting full 
scale warfare practically stopped 
construction. Immediately follow- 
ing the war, little if any attention 
was given to selling. Buyers clam- 
ored for merchandise. Many com- 
modities were allocated. Lumber 
dealers published advertisements in 
1920 advising the public not to 
build because of high prices. 


NEW LINES ADDED 


FOLLOWING the 1921 recession, 
distribution came into its own. The 
large accumulation of housing 
shortages brought on by the past 
six years of little or no construc- 
tion began to be filled. The definite 
trend toward adding new lines took 
hold among lumber dealers in much 
the same fashion that it had with 
other merchants. 


Their advertising took on a new 


Your Only REAL SECURITY A Home of Your Own 


4 HAGER «COVE 


eye Ry C 


LUMBER CoO. 


LUMBER - MILLWORK - NEATING 


MORE dealers are turning to billboards to expand their market. 


form. It kept pace with a rapidly 
changing world. It brought to the 
public’s attention the fact that the 
lumberman of the past was becom- 
ing the lumber and _. building 
material merchant of the present. 


Advertising placed its emphasis 
on these new lines. It played up 








HOUSE ORGANS 
like this alert 
piece aimed for 
farmers help de- 
velop customers. 
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RICHARDS & KRUEG. 

ER, New Braunfels, Tex., 

building products dealer, 

issues this flyer every 
other month. 





40% OFF 
7 PAINTS 


HORN, LUCAS, AND ACME BRANDS 
Barn and Roof Paints 


50% OFF 
HEATERS 


and Clrmulating Nesters 
ya ee 


20% OFF 
WALLPAPERS 


Patterns of all kinds, many ef them quite pope 
lar, must be moved te make roem ter new stock 


50% OFF 
WASHING MACHINES 
Gmal) Mandy Mot make +paund capecity 

33%% OFF 
STEEL SAW HORSES 


esetes 





TEXOLITE WATER PAINTS 
ar, 
OLD ENCLISH WAXES 


pevads 1 
Hand oa BY i® 


LUMBER 


Rough fencing, per 1000 board f. 398.00 
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the teamwork between the local 
dealer and the building and loan 
association. It stressed home f- 
nancing. It was the age which 
marked the entrance of Bill Ding— 
the era of cooperative advertise- 
ments, the use of newspaper ads to 
bring traffic to the dealers’ offices, 
their display stores and to home 
shows. 


When the depression of the 
Thirties hit, advertising tempo and 
appeal shifted accordingly. Copy 
was directed mainly toward the 
home repair and modernization 
market. It has kept step through 
NRA, through World War II, 
progressing with the light con- 
struction industry to greater 
achievements. 

Throughout all this time, no one 
advertising approach has been the 
answer to all problems. Service, 
products, new homes, repairs, 
staples, old line merchandise, new 
lines, individual growth and devel- 
opment—each contributes its share. 
Together they form the basic pat- 
tern of progress which advertising 
helps to dramatize. 


ADVERTISING TREND 


WHAT trend will advertising by 
building products merchants take 
in the next 10 or 15 years? 

It looks as if advertising of 
building materials will take 
more of the same look and charat- 
ter of the advertising used by othe! 
retail establishments such as furmi- 
ture stores, department stores and 
the like, all vying for the consum- 
ers’ dollar. 

In the field of direct mail advel- 
tising, the next 10 years will se 
more dealers using handbills, hous¢ 
organs and sales letters. This is 
particularly true for small tows 
and rural areas in which the dealer 
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TODAY’S advertising by building products merchants is built around the newspaper. 
Products, prices and services are played up by illustrations and effective copy. 


offers specific pieces of merchandise 
along with an outline of various 
services and products. 

For line yards, the trend is 
toward mass buying and standard- 
ized advertising for all member 
yards. When a central advertising 
office for a group of lumber yards 
owned and operated under the same 
name can prepare merchandising 
ads, these ads can be used by all 
of the branch yards. This obviously 
effects a great savings in produc- 
tion costs and in time for each 
yard manager. 

_ Radio is becoming an increas- 
ingly important media for building 
products merchants. It reaches not 
only the people in the small town 
but the prosperous farmers in the 
outlying areas. Many rural resi- 
dents may not take a newspaper or 
have any other direct contact with 
the dealer’s advertising, other than 
radio, 

COMPLETE SERVICE 

One-minute spots or sponsorship 
of newscasts are found to be the 
Most effective type of radio adver- 
“sing for building products mer- 
chants, Radio is especially effective 
for line yards which operate several 
yards in one general area reached 
by one radio station. 

THE advertising trend as to sub- 


Burpy. 
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ject matter is toward promoting 
the basic idea that the lumber 
dealer can offer a complete building 
service to his community. This in- 
cludes: 

1) Help in selecting proper plans. 

2) Drawing these plans or hav- 
ing them drawn. 

3) Recommendation of a 
utable contractor. 

4) Furnishing all the building 
materials and electrical appliances. 

5) Arranging the financing. 

6) Following the job through to 
completion. 

During the next 10 years dealer 
advertising should: 


1—Tend more toward hard-sell- 
ing merchandising ads featuring 
various products and mentioning 
prices. ° 

2—Make better use of direct 
mail through informative bulletins, 
handbills, house organs and sales 
letters describing the merchandise 
and services. 

3—Make more intelligent use of 
radio since radio reaches new fields 
never before reached by other types 
of advertising. 

4—KEstablish the dealer as the 
building headquarters in his com- 
munity. 

5—Promote the idea of complete 


rep- 


building service which makes new 
home building and remodeling ef- 
fortless and worry-free for the 
building customer. 





Advertising by Radio 


One-minute commercials like the one below 
are used on a 15-minute newscast sponsored 
by Temple Lumber Company for seven of 
their 32 yards in Texas. 

"You know, there are TWO ways to build 
a new home—the hard way and the easy 
way. Now, if you try to do everything your- 
self and put all the worries on your own 
shoulders, your doing it the HARD way. But 
if you use the convenient Temple “one stop" 
service, you'll be doing it the EASY way. 
“One Stop" service means just that. 

"Stop once at the friendly Temple Lumber 
Yard in Raymondville and you'll get every- 
thing out of the way at ONE time. 
Manager Allen Walker or any of his staff 
will gladly show you many attractive house 
plans, save you time by giving you a list of 
dependable .contractors, .handle .all .your 
financial paper work and furnish every bit 
of the high quality materials you need. 

"Use it—it's for you! "One Stop" build- 
ing service at your friendly Temple Lumber 
Yard—Raymondville." 








Excerpt from 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Feb. 25, 1899 


Any progressive retail lumber 
dealer is always interested in the 
subject of advertising—the most ef- 
ficient means by which he may reach 
his local customers. We have re- 
ceived from the Rand Lumber Com- 
pany, Hedrick, Ia., of which D. M. 
Steck is manager, a copy of the local 
paper which shows the advertising 
method adopted by one successful 
concern. The plan adopted instead 
of display advertisements is a liberal 
use of the local news columns. They 
are signed by the Rand Lumber 
Company, but are directly addressed 
to buyers, written in a crisp and 
convincing style and are above all 
designed to be timely. The following 
are some of these items: 

Road Supervisors—After March 1 
we will have a stock of white oak 
lumber for culvert and bridge work. 
It costs more, but will last twice as 
long as pine. Can we figure with 
you? 

Rand Lumber Co. 

Open an account with us this 
spring for your season’s repairs or 
new work and when you are through 
you will have saved money. 

Rand Lumber Co. 

Come in, ask us questions about 
lumber. If we know anything you 
don’t we will be glad to tell it. We 
want to talk lumber to intending 
builders. 

Rand Lumber Co. 

Let us talk to you about the new 
house or barn. It doesn’t cost any- 
thing for us to make you figures. 

Rand Lumber Co. 
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S THE LUMBER industry of 

this country began almost 
simultaneously with the landing of 
the Pilgrims, it can properly claim 
to be the oldest American indus- 
try. It now seems incredible that 
this industry could have existed 
for some 250 years with extremely 
primitive and inadequate methods 
for grading the products of the 
mills. 

In 1873—just 75 years ago— 
White Pine was in its hey day. 
Tremendous quantities were pro- 
duced in the New England states 
as well as in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and the demand seemed 
unlimited. Yet, at that time the 
mills generally sold White Pine log 
run with culls out, and it was the 
dealer who sorted the lumber into 
the qualities that were needed for 
his trade. 

In 1879 when Albany, N. Y., was 
the largest wholesale White Pine 
market, grading rules were pre- 
pared which provided five qualities, 
namely, clear, fourths, select box, 
common and culls. Clear, or the 
three uppers, was subdivided into 
three grades—first, second and 
third. 
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By A. S. BOISFONTAINE 


Chairman, Committee on Lumber 


Standards, NLMA 


It is interesting to observe that 
the specification for the second 
grade permitted “not more than 
two defects, i. e, two sound 
knots which could be covered by 
a York shilling (dime).’’ There 
was also a mill cull description 
which was designated as_ scoots. 
The grading rules stated that this 
covered “lumber that is not wortn 
removing from the mill and is fit 
only to be burned.” 

The grading system devised in 
Albany was the forerunner of the 
Saginaw, Mich., cargo inspection 
and all other inspection systems 
that were developed as the pine in- 
dustry moved west. Under the AI- 
bany rules, the grading of lumber 
was called inspection. Previously, 
it was designated surveying, proba- 
bly because of the use of this term 
in legislation enacted during the 
early days of lumbering in the New 
England states. 

“SURVEYOR” IN EACH TOWN 

THE origin of the American 
systems for the measurement and 
inspection of lumber and other for- 
est products doubtless was a Mas- 
sachusetts statute of 1793. Every 
town and district in the common- 


wealth was required to elect “sur 
veyors and measurers of boards, 
planks, timber and slip work... 
and the buyer shall pay to the sur- 
veyor six pence per thousand feet 
for viewing only, and six pence 
per thousand feet for measuring 
and marking.” 

It was also provided that pine 
boards exported to foreign coul- 
tries should be square edge, no 
less than 1” in thickness anda not 
less than 10’ in length. If they 
did not meet these requirements, 
they were to be “forfeited to the 
use of the town where they shall 
be shipped.” 

A penalty was fixed at 12 shill: 
ings a thousand, to be paid by 
anyone attempting to ship boards, 
staves, hoops, clapboards ” 
shingles before having been sul 
veyed, and a fine of 10 pounds Ww’ 
to be paid by any surveyor fount 
guilty of fraud or deceit in sur 
veying. 

In the early part of the 18th cel 
tury, the state of Maine enacted 
an inspection law and other Ne 
England states passed similat 
laws. 

It gradually became apparent 
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SOUR DOUGH SAM, Paul Bunyan’s Cook 


Sam lost an arm and a leg when his sourdough barrel blew up, turning 
out high voltage grub for Paul Bunyan’s crews. Working under pres- 
sure keeps Paul Bunyan’s saws running. 
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Manufacturer and Distributor 
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CONVEYOR chain, left, carries lumber from the box car to the sorting shed. Sorters, right, 
take and grade each piece as it passes through the shed. 


however, that this approach was 
not sound. Not only are state 
legisldtures unqualified to handle 
the many technical questions that 
are involved in lumber grading 
rules, but classifications and re- 
quirements established by law are 
too rigid to take care of the needs 
of the manufacturers and their 
customers. Lumber _ producers 
must be kept in a position to 
quickly change the standards so 
as to meet changing consumer de- 
mand and reflect improvements in 
manufacturing practices. 


ASSOCIATIONS ORGANIZED 


IT WAS largely because of this 
that the 1890’s witnessed the for- 
mation in the various lumber pro- 
ducing regions of associations of 
manufacturers for the primary 
purpose of publishing grading 
standards and supplying the in- 
spection facilities that are re- 
quired in the maintenance of such 
standards. 


By the turn of the century— 
some 50 years ago—grading rules 
had been developed which went far 
beyond the simple classifications 
that were utilized in the earlier 
days. In the lake states, the grad- 
ing rules of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers Association in- 
cluded 12 separate classifications 
of quality consisting of three 
grades of clear, four of select, and 
five of common. Grading rules 
for Northern Hemlock were origi- 
nated by the Northern Hemlock 


and Hardwood Manufacturers As- 
sociation in 1899, covering com- 
mon lumber only. 

Along the Atlantic seaboard, 
rules were issued by the North 
Carolina Pine Association and the 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Associa- 
tion. In the deep south, the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers Asso 
ciation published rules for the 
grading and _ classification of 
Southern Yellow Pine. In these 
rules there were only two grades 
of finish, First and Second Clear 
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combined, and Third Clear. Sev- 
eral grades of flooring, ceiling and 
siding were included, as well as 
three grades of common boards and 
dimension. 

Within a few years, grading 
rules ‘were also published by the 
several large associations of lum- 
ber manufacturers on the west 
coast which came into being about 
that time. While there was a feel- 
ing in those days that the differ- 
ences in lumber species necessi- 
tated different systems of grad- 
ing, a check of the rule books that 
were then current shows that in 
all regions, approximately the same 
general pattern was followed in 
classifying lumber qualities. 

GREAT PROGRESS RECENTLY 

Jumping from 1898 to 1923—an- 
other span of 25 years—we find 
that the 16-page grading rule book 
of the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, as an example, 
had become a 68-page book of the 
Southern Pine Association. There 
were now incorporated in the rules 
more detailed definitions of defects 
and provisions indicating the over- 


all considerations that should be- 


used by graders and inspectors in 
applying the _ specifications for 
each grade. The year 1923, how- 
ever, held much greater ‘signifi- 
cance for the lumber industry than 
this, as it was during this period 
that the greatest progress was 
made in the development of what 
have since been known as Ameri- 
can Lumber standards. 

DURING the past 25 years, more 
progress has been made in the 
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standardization of grades and in- 
spection practices in the lumber 
industry than in all of the 300 odd 
previous years put together. Prac- 
tically all of the grading rules of 
the different softwood species now 
are predicated on the basic size 
and grade classifications of the 
American Lumber Standards. 
These years have also witnessed: 


1—The establishment of the prac- 
tice of grade-marking, under 
the supervision of the associa- 
tion or grading bureau which 
publishes the rules, for the pro- 
tection of lumber buyers. 


2—The development of structural 
grades in dimension and timber 
sizes to which working stresses 
may be assigned, so as to enable 
engineers to use lumber in 
heavy construction with definite 
assurance that it will carry the 
load. 


3—The inclusion of maximum 
moisture content limitations in 
grading rules as a means of as- 
suring correct seasoning and 
satisfactory performance in 
use. 


4—The maintenance of adequate, 
competent and impartial inspec- 
tion facilities in all parts of the 
producing and consuming terri- 
tory, not only for the purpose 
of supervising mill graders and 
increasing their efficiency, but 
for the inspection and certifica- 
tion of lumber shipments and 
reinspection of lumber when the 
grades are questioned by the 
buyer. 


5 





The simplification of grading 

rules to the end of eliminating 
ambiguities, more specifically 
indicating the range of each 
grade and stating plainly the 
meaning of each provision for 
the benefit of both buyers and 
sellers. 

DEALERS BENEFIT 

THE retail lumber dealer bene. 
fits just as much as the manufae. 
turer from this industry-wide pro- 
gram of grade standardization, 
Without it, he could hardly remain 
in the lumber business. The manv- 
facturers always have felt that the 
dealers should know as much as 
possible about lumber grades, [If 
dealers and their employes do not 
know enough about lumber to 
properly judge the quality of the 
lumber they receive and to intelli- 
gently sell it, they are not only 
at a competitive disadvantage with 
other dealers in their community, 
but are mighty poor salesmen for 
the manufacturers. Further, if 
standards are to be fully effective, 
they should be followed through all 
the way to the ultimate consumer. 
If a dealer does not do his part, 
the consumer loses the benefit af- 
forded through standard classifi- 
cations of quality. 

One organization of lumber man- 
ufacturers recently has developed 
a special course in grading which 
is offered without charge to retail 
lumber dealers. The course is not 
only available in printed form, suit- 
able for individual study, but this 
organization offers to make inspec- 
tors available to give the course 
and demonstrate the practical ap- 
plication of the rules wherever 
there is sufficient interest on the 
part of dealers in any community 
to form a class. Grading classes 
of this kind already have been 
held at 70-odd different places, with 
a total registration of more than 
3,000 dealer employes. Thus, lum- 
ber manufacturers are demonstrat- 
ing in a practical way their interest 
in helping the dealer to know more 
about their product and how 1 
buy and sell it. 

There is still room for improve 
ment in grading standards. There 
is an even greater need for the 
standards that have been estab 
lished to be more generally ob 
served. The demand for lumber ™ 
the future will be influenced largely 
by the extent to which these stand 
ards are maintained, for consumer 
satisfaction always has been al 
always will be the controlling fat: 
tor in the retention or expansion 0 
markets. 
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The URDER 


ot the 


BLACK CAT 


H{ 00-Hoo has had a long and 
varied career. Some of its 
years were carefree and happy, 
particularly its youth. Others were 
busy and filled with a wide variety 
of activities many of which were 
very much worthwhile. Then came 
a period when it looked as though 
the famous Black Cat had turned 
up its toes for the last time. 

The fact that Hoo-Hoo, now in 
its 56th year, has refused to die 
and that it is now enjoying a pe- 
riod of substantial growth in mem- 
bership (6,000 members with ac- 
tive clubs in 50 cities) makes the 
Order all the more interesting. 

Actually, it has become a sort of 
phenomena among similar organ- 
izations of which there are many. 
However, in most cases no “X” 
marks the spot to show where they 
once existed. But Hoo-Hoo today 
holds its head high as new clubs 
are being formed in principal cities 
and towns and the membership con- 
tinues to increase. 


HOW HOO-HOO WAS ORGANIZED 


BOLLING ARTHUR JOHNSON, 2, a 
member of the editorial staff of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is respon- 
sible for Hoo-Hoo. Marooned in 
Gurdon, Ark., after attending a 
lumber convention in Camden, 
Johnson and five other men spent 
their spare time waiting for a train 
to take them out of town in formu- 
lating the fraternal order of lum- 
bermen they called Hoo-Hoo. 

They delved into Egyptian lore 
for titles, customs and ritualistic 
suggestions. Since Egvptians were 
said to worship the black cat, a 
Black Cat with tail curled in the 
figure nine was chosen as the em- 
blem of the order. Titles of the 
officers were taken from Lewis Car- 
roll’s The Hunting of the Snark, 
the mythical nine lives of the cat 
being used as the basis of the or- 
ganization. The motto chosen for 
the order was Health, Happiness 
and Long Life. The Golden Rule 
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OLD BLACK CAT still has a lot of life. Left to right: Harry B. Koerble, 30463, 
vicegerent snark, Milwaukee; B. F. Springer, 34265, international secretary; E. W. 
Kettlety, supreme jabberwock, jurisdiction No. 2 


and the Square Deal are the ideals 

of Hoo-Hoo and its code of ethics 

is the essence of these principles. 
In addition to Johnson, the or- 


ganizers included: William Eddy 
Barns, lumber press_ representa- 
tive; George K. Smith, secretary 
of the Southern Pine Association; 
William Starr Mitchell, newspaper 
man; George Washington Schwartz, 
railroad man, and Ludolph Adal- 
bert Strauss, a Gurdon lumber 
manufacturer. 

Johnson, 2, became the first 
Snark of the Universe. Two editors 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are past 
snarks: J. E. Defebaugh, 6, was the 
third snark and Arthur A. Hood, 
32511, editor of AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN today, was the 32nd in the 
line of past snarks. 

Why is Hoo-Hoo alive and grow- 
ing today when so many other or- 
ganizations (espousing great causes 
and blessed with ample resources) 
have long since passed out of ex- 
istence and out of mind? 


CREDIT TO HOO-HOO IMMORTALS 

THE ANSWER to the question of 
why Hoo-Hoo lives today is found 
in the tireless efforts of the small 
group of men who made up the re- 
organization committee which took 
over back in the Thirties and res- 
cued it from financial limbo follow- 
ing an insurance venture which its 
limited dues‘could not support. With 
fewer than 400 paying members 


and owing something like $27,000, 
the outlook for the future seemed 
anything but bright. Not many 
were interested in the plight of 
Hoo-Hoo or cared what happened 
to the Order. As a result the job of 
settling $27,000 in claims took 
more than three years of grueling 
hard work and it is to the eternal 
credit of the reorganization com- 
mittee—now appropriately known 
as Hoo-Hoo Immortals—that the 
slate finally was wiped clean and 
Hoo-Hoo again was put on its some- 
what wobbly feet. It had just be 
gun to acquire its sea legs when 
war came along to interrupt Its 
growth and complicate things 1 
general for the faithful followers 
of the great Black Cat. 

Had it not been for the hard 
work of the reorganization com 
mittee and the devoted efforts dur 
ing the war years of Don S. Mont 
gomery, for five years Snark of the 
Universe, and Ben F. Springer, 1 
ternational secretary, there wou 
be no Hoo-Hoo. Of that you may 
be sure. That is the answer 1 
why Hoo-Hoo is alive today. 

Why Hoo-Hoo is growing rapidly 
can be attributed to the fact thal 
men see in it something that ® 
needed in the far-flung industty. 
How else can you account for th 
fact that leaders in the industt 
now lend their full support wher 
ever it is possible to do so. Trae 
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publications provide generous space 
to recount its activities, association 
secretaries devote time and effort 
to expand its scope, busy men take 
time out from their businesses and 
spend their own money to promote 
its growth. 
CODE OF ETHICS 


WHAT do these men see in Hoo- 
Hoo? 

For the answer to that question, 
it merely is necessary to read care- 
fully the Hoo-Hoo code of ethics 
and imagine what would happen in 
the great industry: if all lumber- 
men belonged to Hoo-Hoo and actu- 
ally lived up to its code of ethics. 
There you have the reason for the 
widespread interest in Hoo-Hoo! 

War took away from the lumber 
industry the essential ingredients 
of cooperation, loyalty, friendliness, 
understanding and all those attri- 
butes which make life really worth 
living. Hoo-Hoo is an agency 
which can restore them—an agency 
which recognized the principles of 
the Golden Rule when its ritual 
first was written. Now is the time 
to put back into the lumber indus- 
try the elements which war took 
away .. . to bring into full play 
the concepts of the Golden Rule. If 


Hoo-Hoo isn’t big enough for the 
job or if it fails to accept its great 
responsibilities or if it hitches its 
wagon to a less important star, 
then the work of the valiant Im- 
mortals will have been in vain.. 


How can Hoo-Hoo best accom- 
plish its objectives and carry out 
its program? 


It must build from the ground 
up and from the ground up means 
a national network of well-organ- 
ized Hoo-Hoo clubs in every city, 
great and small, in the entire coun- 
try. Here all lumbermen in the 
area can meet regularly, get to 
know each other well, listen to edu- 
cational, inspirational, entertaining 
programs, enjoy golf tournaments, 
Christmas parties, convention ban- 
quets. Kiwanis, Rotary, Lion’s and 
scores of other service clubs (made 
up of one or two men from each in- 
dustry) meet weekly with results 
that are too well known to require 
analyzing. Why then can’t lum- 
bermen, faced with the most seri- 
ous problems in the history of the 
industry, accomplish even greater 
things for the nation, their com- 
munities, their businesses, their 
customers and the great industry 
they represent? 
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“I don't care what you say! | have a cramp." 





THIS drav. ing, done especially for AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, first appeared in this maga- 





zine January 4, 1947, 


BUILDIN: 


Propucts MERCHANDISER 


BOLLING ARTHUR JOHNSON, 

member of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 

MAN staff, originator of Hoo-Hoo, 
and first Snark-of-the-Universe. 


Hoo-H0O CLUBS operated effici- 
ently on a carefully worked out pat- 
tern could become the most inter- 
esting and certainly one of the most 
important groups in the area. They 
can entertain, educate and inspire 
their own members regularly and 
then, when the lumber convention 
comes along, put on a dinner and 
show that will send every guest 
home proud that he is a member or 
anxious to become one. 

Such clubs could render a highly 
important service to the many uni- 
versities and colleges now putting 
on four-year courses or 30-day 
courses for budding young lumber- 
men. They can become the feeders 
which locate likely young prospects, 
get them interested, help them on 
their way. They are the grass 
roots committees which often are 
lacking in the educational program. 

There are those who sav that 
Hoo-Hoo will never become great or 
rowerful until it espouses great na- 
tional causes or crusades. To un- 
dertake such enterprises requires a 
Jarge amount of money and talent. 
Hoo-Hoo to provide both essentials 
would have to depend on volunteers 
since annual dues of less than $3 a 
year are not adeauate to do much 
more than maintain record-keeping 
headquarters. Until the time comes 
when Hoo-Hoo is blessed with 
amvle funds. it should remain 
sternlv realistic and focus its time 
and attention on the formation of 
more and better local clubs. With 
this kind of foundation Hoo-Hoo 
can continue to grow and to render 
a hichly important service to the 
industry it represents. 
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ss INCE THE VERY early day in 
American history when each 
community was largely self con- 
tained, industry has had as one of 
its primary problems the develop- 
ment of an efficient system of dis- 
tribution. 

With an industry as large and as 
important as that which supplies 
the materials from which our 
homes, buildings, streets, factories, 
bridges, and all of the other struc- 
tural facilities are fabricated, the 
problem is complex; and in due re- 
gard to the ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of those who pioneered it, 
and to those who are striving to 
improve it, the system of distribu- 
tion in the building material indus- 
try is as efficient and economical 
as is found in any other industry. 

NEED FOR WHOLESALER 

IT WAS very early found that 
there was a need in the structure 
of the lumber industry for distri- 
bution organizations throughout 
the land to sell the lumber produced 
by many hundreds of mills to the 
retail merchants. It was as im- 
practical 75 years ago as it is to- 
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day for each mill to carry its own 
sales organization, so wholesale 
lumbermen came into being. 


The wholesale lumberman’s busi- 
ness 75 years ago was frequently 
a substantial one. He maintained 
large stocks which he collected 
from several mills. His capital was 
invested in this stock, his money 
used to advertise to the retail deaJ- 
ers within the scope of his opera- 
tions, and he hired and maintained 
a staff of drummers to call on the 
field directly. 


As the lumber industry became 
more complex, and more species of 
commercial timber found wide- 
spread acceptance, the wholesale 
lumberman’s operations also be- 
came more _ complicated. But 
through him, and the efficiency of 
the wholesale system, production of 
the mills reached the retail dealer 
level at a far cheaper price than 
could have been possible by any 
other distribution method. 

Lumber is by no means the only 
building product distributed by 
wholesalers. The extent to which 
construction items are marketed 
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through these channels will be dis 
cussed presently. But the lumber 
wholesaler was the first on the 
scene, and he has had an interest: 
ing history. 


WHOLESALER IS SPECIALIST 


THE well-established wholesale 
lumber organization of today is! 
coordinated team of specialists. Its 
sales force is-broken down to ser’: 
ice numerous and varied classes 0 
customers. Its traffic departmell 
must know routes and rates, how tl 
divert shipments, how to avoid dé 
lays, how to file claims, how to prt 
tect the interests of their custom 
ers and mills, as well as their ow! 


Knowledge of credit and finant 
ing is essential. The coordinate 
team has the know-how to turn los 
into profit for the customer and th 
mill. 


For many reasons, such an or 
ganization is more essential toda! 
than it was 75 years ago. The null 
ber of mills has multiplied. The! 
distance from markets has De 
extended. In addition to the nul 
ber of retail yards and the numb! 
of industrial users of lumber, ‘lt 
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Wholesale Distributors 


Lumber 
Stock Millwork 
Builders’ Supplies 


BUILDING INDUSTRIES, ine. 


a aa 





907 EAST MICHIGAN STREET , , INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 








Gives Siding Jobs Improved 
Protection and Appearance 


On every Asbestos Siding job, 
where appearance is essential, you 
can save valuable time, simplify 
fitting at corners and along win. 
dow and door frames, give added 
protection, by using individual 
zine corner strips . . . Made of 
oxidized zine . . . will not stain. 
Lengths suitable for any Asbestos 
Siding Shingle. For complete de- 
tails write 


BUGHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
211 South Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 





LINDSEY 
Self -Loading 
Skidders 


are used with either team 
or tractor. On short hauls, 
snaking, and bunching 
logs, they are unexcelled. 


Lindsey Wagon Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 





Laurel, Miss. 


Sell STOR-A-WAY 


The new modern way to hang and 
protect storm windows and screens. 
Made of heavy gauge aluminum. 
Simply attach to joists with screws or 
nails. Set of four brackets hangs 21 
windows. Half sets may be sold. 
SELLS ON SIGHT. Handsome two- 
color boxes for dealer display. En- 
velope enclosures and newspaper 
mats furnished. 

Write for literature L or ask your jobber. 


ry 1:14 12d 


5710 NICOLLET AVE. MINNEAPOLIS 9, MINN. 








No. 125 Nail Claw. 
Made of extra heavy steel long prongs. 


Postpaid $1.38 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
STORE FIXTURE CATALOG 40A. 


W. C. HELLER & CO. 


MONTPELIER, OHIO 














Specialists in Oak Floor- 
ing. General wholesal- ~~ 


~ 


< ers of all lumber items. : 


Contact us on your 
needs. 


JH. E. WEBSTER LUMBER CO., "%:5,%,, 1279, 
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A- DRAMATIC definition of the wholesaler’s importance to the building material industry. 


number of items and grades of each 
item have increased. Transporta- 
tion facilities have become more 
ramified. Banking conditions have 
changed. Interest rates have been 
lowered. Laws and regulations 
have become more complicated. 
Seventy-five years ago, little con- 
sideration was given to. cost 
studies; to improving methods of 
distribution; to delivering better 
merchandise at less cost; to re- 
search; to educating students of 
marketing; to advertising and pub- 
lic relations. Competition was not 
as keen. There was less competi- 
tion within the lumber industry be- 
cause there were far fewer units. 
There was not as much competition 
with substitutes for lumber because 
there were no alternative products. 


There are no trends that would 
indicate any change in the method 
of distributing lumber. As the ac- 
companying diagram graphically 
illustrates, distribution through a 
wholesale system has proved both 
efficient and economical. 


SERVICES ARE BROADENED 


MANY other building products 
are also moved from manufacturer 
to consumer through similar chan- 
nels, and for the same reasons. 
Practically every section of the 
country is served by organizations 
that distribute plywood, roofing, in- 
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sulation, hardware and metal items, 
wallboards, and many others. In 
fact wholesalers of general build- 
ing products, handling practically 
everything except lumber, are 
springing into existence and ren- 
dering a definite service to the in- 
dustry. 

The savings they afford are the 
same as those that apply to the 


lumber wholesaler. The _ building 
material wholesaler reduces sales 
and distribution costs; he is a spe- 
cialist in the use and application of 
the products he handles; he insures 
prompt delivery; is on hand to give 
numerous services. He is making, 
along with the lumber wholesaler, 
a substantial contribution to the 
construction industry. 
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THE above is typical of how the lumber wholesaler of 1880 advertised his services. 
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LUMBER for SALE 


HARDWOODS ; SOFTWOODS 
DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 
VENEERS PLYWOOD 


LARGE STOCKS IN ST. LOUIS YARDS 
Write, Phone or Visit 


FRY-FULTON LUMBER CO. 


154 Carroll St. ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 
CEntral 5250 





- Low Cost 


Toxic-Water Repellent Preservatives 


Chlorinated Phenol Toxic Base. Positive protection against Rot, 
Fungl, Termites, Excess Moisture, etc. Formulations to meet all 
official specifica tions. A profitable retail item for Lumber Yards. 


Write for technical data, tests, samples, etc. 


CRE-O0-TOX CHEMICAL CO. 


_—-. om PH! SOS, ee. ee | 


























American vounte swivee Load Binder 
_THE ORIGINAL ALL STEEL 
’ (Goodyear Pattern) 


Pioneer In Reforestration 
Of Southern Pine and 
Southern Hardwoods Slelds lood Siem 
and Hardwood Flooring isrged. steal 
DEPENDABLE LUMBER FOR 52 YEARS 


For binding 
LUMBER, LOGS. 


GEDSED 


easiest to use 

«+ « « most prace 

tical and effec- 

tive ‘“ hr : e 

sizes. rite for QBEN 
circular and full 

information. 


“American”’ line of Logging Tools and Appliances is the best on 
the market. 





Lumber Manufacturers and Tree Farmers 


THE URANIA LUMBER CO., LTD. 


URANIA, LA. Write for Catalog 


uilding MEMBERS: SPA, SPIB, SHPI AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL co. 
s sales & Evart, Mich. 


a spe- 
tion of FOR PLASTER . 


—_ eo) fo) a It SillacoMme sy 14h 


oie ; AMERICAN-CANADIAN LUMBER CORP. 
lesniee es ANNOUNCES 














to the 
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Color-It is unexcelled for artistic interior de- 
coration and wall treatment. Beautifies walls 
immediately. Non-fading. Not effected by 
heat, sun, rain, lime or alkalies. 
poesia Conveniently packed in 5 Ib. cartons. 
XIDE 
colons * HASTENS OCCUPANCY 


* SAVES COST OF 
PAINT JOB 
Write for Folder L-is 


THE REMOVAL OF ITS OFFICES 
TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS 
IN THE 
ARCO BUILDING 
1807 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
Telephone BE-7700 


ALABASTINE = all SERVE THE LUMOER IHDUOTRY Ol AN GPPIOTERT WAMtiEn 
MADE BY PAINT PRODUCTS fkpivs .. micu. 














~ salah ENTAL WROUCHT IRON 


Interior and Exterior lron Rail- 
ing, Window Guards, Ladders, 
Area Gratings, Cellar Doors, 
Overhead Arches, Porch Col- 
umns, Pipe Railing. 


A REALLY PROFITABLE 
SIDE LINE 


More than 37% of rural fire losses are due to 
lightning, and that makes selling and installing 
lightning protection a highly profitable field. Our 
training school for your salesmen and installers 
will teach them the business quickly. Get details 
of our dealerships for those with facilities. 


ELECTRA PROTECTION CO., Inc. 


Dept. ALU, 11 No. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. Phone 4-4149 


Also manufacture swing- 
ing, Sliding and Folding 
Gates for every purpose. 


Office and Factory: 
2110 Florence Ave., Zone 6 


CINCINNATI IRON FENCE C2 INC 
CINCINNATI OHIO x 
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One “Quard” of Dark Oak, Please 


SPRINGFIELD, NEB., July 16— 
Lumber dealers get all sorts. of 
queerly expressed orders, as_ evi- 
denced by occasional specimens re- 
produced in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Recently the Harberg 
Lumber Co. received an order from 
a feminine customer, scrawled on the 
back of a cheap souvenir post card, 
reading as follows: 

“Mr. Harberg: please send me I 
Quard Dark Oak will you. thanks 
you for the troubel.” 

The reverse side of the card bore 
the following legend, printed in gaudy 
colors: “Eve Cost Adam Just One 
Bone. Gee, Haven’t Prices Gone Up!” 
Roy Harberg, head of the company, 
is wondering whether this has any 
bearing on the price the lady expected 
to pay for the quart of dark oak 
stain she wanted. 





A Puzzling Letter Interpreted 


MECHANICVILLE, N. Y., Dec. 14. 
— Orders and letters reaching the 
average lumber retailer’s office, fre- 
quently include some very curious 
specimens, taxing the patience and in- 
genuity of the lumberman and his 
office force to decipher what the writer 
is driving at. The accompanying let- 
ter was recently received by the 
Pruyn Lumber & Supply Co., of this 
city. 

“We have noticed in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN from time to 
time,” said Kenyon Pruyn, president 
of the company, “reproductions of 
orders or letters received by lumber 
firms which have seemed to tax the 
imagination to the limit. Not to fall 
behind the procession in this matter, 
we submit the accompanying letter, 
received from one of our farmer cus- 
‘tomers a short time ago. If the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is offer- 
ing any celluloid frying pans or other 
prizes for letters of this sort, we 
think this one deserves the award.” 

In order to prevent the possibility 
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of any readers of this paper spending 
the New Year’s holidays in a padded 
cell as a result of overworking their 
brains in attempting to get at the 
meaning of this communication, Mr. 
Pruyn kindly furnishes the following 
interpretation: 
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Letters like thie make the retailer tear hia haw 


“Dear Friend: Please make second 
bill. One door, four windows is fig- 
ured bill $43.40. Please ask boy red 
hair. Look so you got big bill. One 
door be enough $12.00. Two big win- 
dows $5.00. Poor man work 8 hours 
$2.80 day. Please send second bill, 
be send money order for you. 
truly.” 





“Some Pumpkins” 


FORT WAYNE, IND., Oct. 22.— 
“Some pumpkins!” ejaculated a 
passer-by to the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as the 
latter was “rubbering” at an array of 
huge pumpkins that lined the front 
and extended into the entrance of a 
retail shoe store on one of the busy 
business streets of this city. This 
store was putting on an advertising 
stunt in the way of a pumpkin show, 
offering prizes for the biggest and 
heaviest pumpkins brought in. The 
show included fifty or more rotund 
specimens of pie fruit, ranging from 
little fellows weighing 80 pounds up 
to “whales” of over 100 pounds. The 
blue ribbon went to a huge golden 


Yours - 


globe tipping the scale at 113% 
pounds. 

The display created a lot of inter- 
est and attracted many visitors. The 
thought struck the reporter that this 
would be a very good stunt for a 
retail lumberman to use to draw vis- 
itors to his yard. There is no patent 
on the idea, and nothing to prevent 
anyone desiring to stage a pumpkin 
show this fall from doing so or if too 
late for this season, filing the idea 
away for use a year hence. 





Seizing an Advertising 
Opportunity 


In the minds of most people, “ad- 
vertising” means something printed 
in a newspaper, but to the live lumber 
retailer it means any practicable 
method for getting his goods and 
service favorably before the public. 
The alert advertiser is ever on the 
lookout for new and unusual channels 
of communication with the public. 

Not every advertiser would have 
recognized the opportunity presented 
by the blank backs of the weekly 
tickets issued by the Vincennes Elee- 
tric Railway Co., of Vincennes, Ind. 
The opportunity thus presented, how- 
ever, was not lost upon J. W. Cun- 
ningham, manager of the W. ™. 
Simpson Lumber Co. of the above 
city, who promptly visualized rows of 
passengers perusing the company’s 
business messages every time they 
looked at their weekly tickets. 


EXAMPLE: 


Female voice (on phone): “I” 
awfully sick with the shingles’”— 

Chief lumberjack (interrupting): 
“Parden me, madam, but this isn't 
the doctor. This is the Simpson lum- 
ber yard. You have the wrong num 
ber.” 

Female voice: ‘No I haven't. ! 
just started to say that I’m awfully 
sick with the shingles sent me by 
the Blankety-Blank Lumber Co. 
ordered ‘the best’ and you ought 1 
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see the kind I got. Can you send 
me over ten thousand first class shin- 
gles at once?” , 
Chief lumberjack: “Sure thing. 
When you have that kind of shingle 
trouble we can ‘doctor’ your com- 
plaint. We’re shingle specialists. 
Thanks for the order. Good-bye.” 





“EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS” 


How old is your wife: That’s her 
business. 

Is she good looking? That’s your 
business. 


Is her home convenient? That’s 
OUR business. 

It’s our business to aid you in your 
business of helping your wife in her 
business of keeping young. It’s sur- 
prising what big dividends can come 
from a small investment in a few 
built-in conveniences that lighten a 
housewife’s work. A work table, a 
china closet, an ironing board, a 
breakfast nook outfit—these are la- 
bor-savers and life-preservers for 
friend wife. Ask us to show you 
plans and give you costs. 











After the Honeymoon—What? 
WI LL you take a furnished 
apartment? Will you oc- 


cupy a flat? Will you rent a 
house and start life on the in- 
vestment of some one else?— 
or have you your own little 
bungalow or cottage to which 
you may return? 


Getting married is a serious thing. 
Getting a suitable place in which to live 
—once you are married—is more seri- 
ous. The first is easy —comparatively — 
the latter difficult. 

While Sore: of houses have been built in Freepost 
une 1919 when budding material markets returned te 
Bormal the renting situation is unchanged. Not only are 
houses scarce, but rentals are high And what even more 
ths ouraging—there is every indication that this situation 
will continue indefintely That is why it us advisable to go 
into the building question in detail to see if, after all. vou 
can not build a home letteng monthly par.hénts on the ie 
Vestment take the glace of rent checks 

We are 0 <ituated that we can help vou materially 
We have plane hundreds of sets—the use of which we 
olfer free We have the advantage of a broad expenence 
im the business of building. Our advice is free Further- 
move we wall attend to all those preliminary details prepara- 
tor to the actual work of construction that demand atten- 
thon and usually are trayblesome to one who is inexpersenc- 
¢d. Phone or call—if we can help vou 


J. H. Patterson Company 


324 East Stephenson Street 
Phone —— 
LUMBER — MAIN 303 —= COAL 
An appro; riate advertisement prepared by a 
Freeport, IIL, retailer to emphasize the home 
owning instinet during the month of weddings 
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Mary had a little lot, 
‘Twas vacant as could be; 
And every year the tax man gol 
His money, don’t you see? 


Now Mary had a thought one day, 
It ran somewhat like this: 

“Pll beat that tax man—you just see— 
Or I’m an ignorant Sis.” 


She built a house upon that lot, 
And as the years rolled past; 
She paid the cost with rent she got, 

And beat the game at last. 





Hopes “No Trubbel Will Kum” 


EVERETT, WASH., Dec. 22.—This 
city, in addition to its fame as the 
logging center of the Pacific North- 
west, is able to put forward a bid 
for a prize in having an exhibit of 
fearful and wonderful English. Here 
it. 182 
“To the cheriff of Evert, Vash. 

“As I hade a sligt exident jesterday 
on south side klos to Sunstage fander 
got squesed, but not how it hapned. 

“IT was rate behind one thate was 
running so sloe I tride to pas him, 
and it seemes to me when he find out 
that he speeded upp too so I never 
came farther and besid him and we 
came too a curf and there wee meet 
the Evert mount Verning stage and I 
stopped my car so fast I could do, butt 
the stage fender hocked on to my 
cars bac wheel and tare that off. 
The stage fender got squesed, but 
not more and they streten that out 
and went to Evert. 

“I don’t ting anny of us bracked 
the speed limit but it happened just 
the sam. 

“In hope that no trubbel will kum 
after dis, I am Yures Trolly.” 





Lumbermen to Build “Dream 
Home” 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 22.— 
What can be done by the man of av- 
erage means in building a small home 
without a large investment will be 
shown by the “dream home” to be 
built, starting next week, as a fea- 
ture of “Spokane’s first home and 
building exposition” to be held Octo- 
ber 15 to 20 under the auspices of the 
Spokane realty board. 

This home is to be built by, and 
under the supervision of, the fol- 
lowing lumber companies: Exchange 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; King 
Sash & Door Co.; Home Lumber Co.; 
Potlatch Lumber Co.; Indian Park 
Lumber Co.; McGoldrick Lumber Co.; 
Long Lake Lumber Co.; Monroe Street 
Lumber Co.; Inland Builders’ Supply 
Co.; Spokane Woodworking Co.; Mill- 
wood Lumber Co., and the Pattee- 
Persons Lumber Co. 

The “dream home,’ when com- 
pleted, will represent the latest ideas 
in modern home building. The plans 
as drawn call for a 3-room “efficiency 
home” with the convenience of five 
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Bostonians seeking homes in Worcester brace 
themselves for the price, but get a pleasant 
surprise and close quickly 





rooms. Every modern built-in fea- 
ture will be utilized. When com- 
pleted, the house will represent an 


_ investment of $2,500. 


The coming exposition will be of 
interest to all classes of people, ac- 
cording to Robert Grinnel, president 
of the Spokane realty board who says 
of it: “There will be exhibits from 
which the owner of even the humblest 
home can garner much that will go 
toward building better in the future 
while making the most of the home 
in which he lives today. No less 
will the owner of the palatial home 
see there many things which will help 
towards betterment. The man who 
rents, the man who builds, the woman 
who makes the home, all will be 
helped by the exposition.” 





Blocking Bad Check Passers 


Most lumber retailers can recall 
unpleasant experiences in cashing 
checks for strangers, or in accepting 
in payment for goods checks that 
have later turned out to be worth- 
less. Following each such experience, 
the dealer has vowed “never again.” 
But the recollection fades, sooner or 
later a plausible chap happens along, 
and another victim is added to his 
string. 

A dealer who had had several ex- 
pensive experiences with checks that 
turned out to be worth less than even 
German marks, hit upon a method 
which has put a complete stop to in- 
vitations to cash worthless checks. 
Instead of throwing away the worth- 
less checks that had been cashed by 
himself or his employees, this dealer 
had three of these “scraps of paper” 
neatly framed and hung in a conspicu- 
ous place at the cashier’s window, 
with the legend printed over them in 
large letters: “Do you know any of 
these.” 

Since placing this sign at the 
cashier’s window no more requests 
have been received from unknown 
persons to cash checks, or to accept 
checks in payment for merchandise. 
Persons of dishonest tendencies, see- 
ing the framed checks and. captions, 
evidently conclude that, having been 
previously stung, the dealer naturally 
would be on his guard and that it 
would be useless to attempt to “put 
anything over.” 
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White Pine Dominated the Dealers’ Lumber 
Stocks 75 Years Ago; Tomorrow It May Be 
Products from Resin-lmpregnated Sawdust 


By J. L. Stearns 


Superintendent, Research Laboratories, Timber Engineering Co. 


ET’S OPEN THE curtain of time on a Baltimore 

waterfront scene in ’73, the year AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN was founded. It is a noisy place, men shout- 
ing, wagons clattering over the cobblestone streets, 
and sailing ships moored to the dock—their pulleys 
and loading booms screeching under the weight of 
heavy 40 foot oak squares. In a small office nearby 
two men are busily engaged in adding up a column 
of figures—cubage on some export timbers (they 
have no adding machine, of course.) 


Another gent on a high stool is laboriously writing 
up an invoice with pen and ink (no typewriter either). 
Out in the lumber yard a customer has just arrived 
with his wagon and team. He is making arrange- 
ments to feed and stable his horses for the night, ex- 
plaining that he has a long 20 mile trip back up coun- 
try the next day. Now he is commenting on the ex- 
cellence of the new construction up around Gettysburg, 
says business is good, but prices are about double what 
they were during the war,—‘Gover’ment’s fault, o’ 
course,” he explains quickly. “Here we are, payin’ $24 a 
thousand for White Pine; same stuff we got for $12 in 
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’°62. He lifts his derby, scratches his head, and starts 
mumbling something derogatory about President 
Grant, until a newsboy interrupts. “Extry—Extry— 
Boss Tweed indicted! Tammany Hall busted! Read 
all about it!” 

WHITE PINE DOMINATED MARKET 


A BROADER portrayal of lumber conditions in 
1873 necessitates naming a few of the national lun- 
bering events of that day. White Pine, of course, doml- 
nated all lumber markets. It was the criterion of yard 
lumber. Down the Susquehanna from Pennsylvania, 
down the Hudson from New York, and down the scores 
of Maine rivers came rafts—virgin White Pine by the 
millions of logs. As if this was not enough, Michigat 
poured its billions of feet into the lucrative easter! 
markets. It came by rail to the rapidly growing ste¢! 
city of Pittsburgh, and by water to 43 large Buffalo 
dealers. The general idea of buying from wholesal- 
ers and selling to consumers had already become 4! 
established practice. 

But lumber grading and the pricing system welt 
childishly simple. Many sawmills sold their enti 
production mill run at one price, to the wholesale yards. 
The retailer bought his White Pine the same way—il 
run, but with culls owt. ‘He took the culls, but didn! 
have to pay for them. Then he sorted this stock int? 
three grades—box, shop and panel. Box represented 
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STAND of Hemlock shown on opposite 

page. It has a good reputation for nail 

holding and is used almost entirely for 
construction purposes. 


BUILDING a logging road into a Red- 
wood forest in California. 


the evlls, and included everything from the poorest on 
up to about our present day No. 2 Common. Shop 
was an industrial grade and was characterized by hav- 
Ing only a very few small sound knots. Panel was 
practically clear from end to end, and there was a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of this high grade. 

Those of &s who have any reason to complain about 
lumber freight shipments today should rejoice and be 
glad that they weren’t in business in ’73. At that time 
each railroad had its own idea about what track gauge 
to use, and -frequently a carload of lumber coming 
from Michigan had to be transferred from car to car 
four or five times before reaching its destination. 

SPRUCE AND. HEMLOCK 

SO MUCH has been said about White Pine that the 
reader might gain the impression that other woods 
were disregarded. Not so. Emphasis was laid on this 
species simply because it was so plentiful. In many 
localities Eastern Spruce and Hemlock, dominated the 
dealer's stocks. Valued somewhat less than White 
Pine, they were, nonetheless, available in long, clear 
— and eagerly sought by persons of modest 

eans. 

In the Boston yards spruce and hemlock deals 3x7, 
3x9 and 2x11 were bringing $14. Many a fine Boston 
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THE importance of Douglas Fir has 

steadily increased since the early 1900's. 

It is one of the most versatile woods for 
general construction purposes. 


residence built at that time is still in excellent condi- 
tion today, and measurements taken on the width and 
thickness of these old timbers indicate that the pur- 
chaser certainly got his money’s worth. A 8x9 floor 
joist (rough) often measured 314” x 914”, although 
the dimensions varied, as might be expected. 

Nort#: Carolina pine (shortleaf and loblolly) was not 
in general use at that time, although two years later 
(1875) it appeared-in the New York markets. On the 
other hand Georgia. Pine (longleaf yellow pine) :al- 
ready enjoyed an excellent reputation as a flooring ma- 
terial. It was shipped by water from Sayannah to all 
major.’seaports on the coast. The Eastern lumber 
dealer of ’73 had never heard of such woods as Douglas 
Fir, Ponderosa Pine, Redwood and the other Western 
species. There were a few scattered mills on the west 
coast at that time, but their entire output was con- 
sumed locally. 

CHERRY IMPORTANT i. 


THE abundance and popularity of cherry is an in- 
teresting chapter in American lumber annals. Tales 
of the virgin cherry groves in McKean County (North- 
western Pennsylvania) are all but fanfastic. One 
small mill, operating on a modest tract of 300 acres 
turned out over 3,000,000 feet of cherry alone. 
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When we stop to consider that cherry is generally 
regarded by foresters as a species which rarely occurs 
in pure stands, then a cut of 10,000 feet to the acre 
casts a new aspect on what our original forests con- 
tained. That would be a heavy yield, according to 
present standards, for all species in an acre of good 
hardwood timber. 

No one today would be likely to contest the state- 
ment that birch and maple are high grade cabinet 
woods. Yet in 1873 these were offered on the New 
York market as two rather dubious cherry substitutes. 

Someone has said that New York is the only place 
on earth where a gentleman can go out at 3 a. m. and 
buy a fresh coconut. Not that we are particularly 
interested in coconuts at the moment, nevertheless this 
seemingly ridiculous claim conveys a great under- 
lying story. 

It means that in New York a diligent search will 
uncover almost any market commodity. This was true 
as early as 1873. Lumber stocks in the aggregate in- 
cluded practically all the northern hardwoods and 
softwoods and several foreign cabinet woods—mahog- 
any, satinwood, rosewood, etc. There were more saw- 
mills concentrated in New York City than any other 
area of comparable size in America. Although New 
York is hardly renowned as a sawmill town today, it 
nevertheless continues as a great lumber trade center. 

DEMAND HAS EXPANDED INVENTORY 

PASSING abruptly from the lumber dealer’s world 
of 1873 into the contemporary scene we note many 
changes. Great trailer trucks roar over the concrete 
highways laden with forest products that were un- 
known to the old timers—Douglas Fir plywood, Ma- 
sonite, insulation board, laminated beams, prefabri- 
cated houses, and hollow core doors. These products, 
and scores like them constitute our modern lumber 
dealer’s stock in trade. Lumber? To be sure; we 
have it. All kinds, shapes, grades and sizes. No 


STAND of Spruce, right, in West Virginia. This species is 
important in small frame construction. 


PONDEROSA Pine after Southern Pine and Douglas Fir is the 

most important species from the standpoint of production. 

Mature Ponderosa Pine runs from three to five feet in diameter 
up to 200 feet in height. 


clear New England spruce joists at $14 per M, byt 
some excellent Douglas fir dimension at around 49 
times that figure. And that sounds high? We, 
everything is relative. The old boy who cut the $14 
spruce received $240 per year wages. While the Ore. 
gon lumberjack who cut the Douglas Fir is now mak. 
ing around 10 times as much. So, in round figures we 
are making and spending about 10 times more than 
we were 75 years ago, and a dollar today looks no big. 
ger than a dime did in ’73. 

According to a recent survey of retail lumber yards 
we find that over 50 percent of the annual gross gales 
are made up of items other than lumber. Admittedly, 
our 1948 lumber dealer is forsaking the sawmills for 
the brick yards and paint factories, but it’s not his 
fault. Public demand has furnished the impetus for 
this trend, just as it has revolutionized the drug store, 

FREIGHT RATES GOVERN SHIPMENTS 7 

DESPITE the fact that we are living in an age tt 
fast transportation, lumber movements are governed 
to a large extent by freight rates. For example, we 
find no west coast lumber in southern lumber yards 
nor Southern Yellow Pine in west coast yards. Eeo- 
nomic conditions forbid such exchanges. In the north- 
eastern yards we find lumber from al! the principal 
producing areas. This is a result of low water rates 
and a well organized distributing system. Thus, in 
Baltimore today we may buy any commercial wood of 
the United States, with the possible exception of cer- 
tain industrial species which go direct to furniture 
and woodworking factories. 

Without pine and fir the retail lumber business 
would be in a serious predicament. These are the 
backbone woods of the industry. There are pines for 
every construction purpose ranging from the softest 
to among the hardest,—Idaho, Sugar, Eastern White, 
Ponderosa, Norway, Arkansas Soft, North Carolina 
Shortleaf, and Longleaf. The fir clan is much smaller 
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RED Cedar, left, is one of the few woods in which knots add to its value. It will take a high 

polish and is especially attractive when finished in natural color. The real boom for Southern 

Pine, right, in the north and east came after the species had attracted national attention as a 
construction material for several buildings at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 1893. 


by species, but no less by importance. Led by Douglas 
Fir, the world’s greatest individual lumber producing 
species, White Fir and other members of the true fir 
group contribute to the supply. 

As a general rule the retailer carries the items ob- 
tainable from the wholesale distributing yards in his 
city or territory. Some yards specialize in redwood, 
or cypress, occasionally spruce, hemlock or cedar. 
Turning to the hardwoods. we find some oak flooring 
and stair treads, a few birch dowels, and that’s gen- 
erally about all. Retail yards for the most part have 
Played a very minor role in the hardwood business. 
And that leads to the final part of this article—a pre- 
diction of dealer’s stocks in the future. 


FINISHED LUMBER WILL BE STRONGER 

NO MATTER how far ahead we look, the retail lumber 
dealer will still be called upon to supply boards. It is 
inconceivable that the time will ever come when a man 
can putter around his house without finding the need 
for a piece of lumber once in a while. 

We are certain to have plastic coated plywood, and 
We are almost as certain to have laminated lumber. 
The 2x6’s and 2x8’s of 1975 may be glue-laminated 
and composed of different species within the same 
Piece. This is not only a practical idea, but the fin- 
ished piece will be stronger than the average solid 
material sold today. 

Since the trend toward sidelines has already gripped 
the retail business we can expect this to continue. We 
May not get to the point of handling cosmetics, but 
“lectrical appliances are definitely in the cards. 

As research and scientific advancements.bring forth 
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new products, a certain percentage of these will be 
added to lumber dealers’ stocks. Some of the more 
progressive dealers are already promoting and selling 
high frequency gluing equipment, tubular plywood, 
metal covered plywood, and bent veneer laminated 
structural shapes. These items are still in their in- 
fancy, and will unquestionably find greater applica- 
tions in the future. 


RESEARCH PROVIDING NEW PRODUCTS 

IF woop waste research continues at the present 
pace, we can look for an ever increasing number of 
products molded from chemically treated sawdust and 
pulped waste. There are table tops now in production 
made of sawdust. A New England firm is making 
extruded shapes, such as moldings, etc., from resin- 
impregnated sawdust. These things suggest what we 
may expect to find in dealers’ stocks in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Partitioning is a term which, in the past, has been 
used to describe a type of tongue and groove lumber 
—thin strips, in other words, similar to flooring. Par- 
titioning in 1960 will be a horse of another color. It 
will be available in rolls composed of narrow strips 
joined together by a tough laminated plastic. 

Greater economics, with respect to offal, will change 
the present wasteful practices of burning slabs and 
mill refuse. Much of the hardwood waste will end its 
days in the form of wallboard or container board, and 
the softwood waste will find ready markets in .the 
paper industry. The lumber dealer will fit into this 
scheme of things by merchandising many of these 
new and unborn products. 
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O PROGRESS account of the 

building material industry 
would be complete without a re- 
view of the woodworking shop and 
its place in the retail dealer’s op- 
eration. Shop facilities vary from 
ultra-complete plants equipped to 
fashion practically any type of 
product from lumber to minimum 
shops limited to the simplest saw- 
ing operations; each type is con- 
sidered an important part of the 
dealer’s service. 

Aside from the physical develop- 
ment of the woodworking shop, 
which has indeed been noteworthy 
over the past 75 years with amaz- 
ing improvement in machinery and 
techniques, the development of the 
shop as a profit making segment of 
a dealer’s business has_ also 
broadened and diversified in scope. 

Due to the vast differences be- 
tween dealer operations, the sub- 
ject of the woodworking shop has 
been highly controversial. Some 
dealers have operated complete 
plants for many years, and are 
highly satisfied with the revenue 
it has contributed to the business; 
others maintain only the equip- 
ment necessary to supply standard 
lumber with no attempt or desire 
to produce mill or cabinet work. 

On the other hand, the large 
number of dealers who have not 
been engaged in that phase of busi- 
ness, do not feel inclined to enter 
it. In most cases their opinion is 
entirely justified. 


None, however, can overlook a 
trend that has gained intensity in 
the past few years that does jus- 
tify a functional shop. The search 
for new methods and procedures to 
combat the high cost of housing, 
has led to precutting and preas- 
sembly of house members and com- 
ponents. This practice has proved 
both efficient and economical, and 
it offers attractive advantages to 
the retail dealer. 


Modern equipment provides a 
wide latitude of work at minimum 
expense, and such members as 
studs, joists, rafters, collar beams, 
ete. can be quickly and accurately 
cut for any specifications. New 
type radial saws can perform all 
types of straight and angle cutting 
0} any plane, in addition to routing 
and grooving with special blades. 


Thus, a new prospective of shop 
operation is opened to the retail 


dworking Shops 


dealer, a new field of profitable 
service. The standardization of 
precutting and preassembly meth- 
ods will grow in favor, and the 
shop as a part of the dealer’s or. 
ganization will maintain its im- 
portance in the years to come, 


Most of the _ dealer-operated 
shops are in larger communities 
where the market for specially fab- 
ricated wood products is greater, 
Some of these are beautiful to see, 
and are equipped with all types of 
machinery, and in many cases a 
kiln as well. Such a plant makes 
everything from church windows 
to display cabinets. 


These shops originated many 
years ago, before stock millwork 
houses had added their important 
services to the industry. In urban 
areas, where the demand for a wide 
variety of millwork was most in- 
sistent, there was urgent need for 
woodworking shops and it naturally 


WITH a minimum of equipment, this 
shop has a wide latitude of work pos 
bility. Jointing, center matching, # 
mortising are within the scope of Me 
highly versatile radial saws. 


PRODUCTS of the dealer’s shops rang 
from highly specialized millwork item 
to simple cabinets. In rural areas ae 
ers find a ready market for small, pre 
assembled farm buildings. 
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fell to the retail lumber dealer to 
establish them. ; 

The fact that these shops have 
survived the years clearly illus- 
trates the value of their services; 
there is no indication that the need 
for them will diminish in the fu- 
ture. There will always be a de- 
mand for certain wood products 
that cannot be economically pro- 
duced in any other way. 


ip (‘ELY equipped shops such as 
of — are not uncommon segments 
po arge «ity dealer organizations. These 
— manufacturing plants, where 

Hding naterials can be fabricated. 
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N ORTH saat 
HARDWoodt 
SOFT Woop¢ 


pee BRAND — Hi, 
ARDWOop ————tttth, tH) V/ 
FLOORING i aE SY UY yj 
et We are now able to offer the following stock f YY, 
which is thoroughly dry: f YY, 
Small amounts 4 to 8/4 C A Mahogany, #1 / 
Com. & Btr. KD on hand 
2 cars 4/4 42 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
2 cars 8/4 #2 Com. & Btr. Hickory ’ 
1 car 8/4 s.w. & Btr. Appalachian White Oak 


2 cars 4/4 #2 Com. & Btr. Beech 
2 cars 8/4 42 Com. Poplar 
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Woodard Walker Bowen, Inc. 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
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: Specializing in mixed cars : 


Southern Pine +» Hardwoods 


Cypress Oak Flooring 








Doors, Doors, Who’s Got Overhead Doors? 


YOU SELL SECTIONAL OVERHEAD DOORS 

You provide the missing door sections—we sup- 

ply the hardware—a complete package ready to 

install. 

EVERYTHING NEEDED TO INSTALL 

Track— springs — lock— bolts and nuts — ball 

bearing rollers and sheaves —heavy duty hinges, 

handles and brackets — all painted... even pull 

rope is furnished. 

svnnosnieaakanisilaneescornacsouneienes beast 
DOOR 

SECTION 











WE 
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THE 
HARDWARE 

















Available for 
Door Sizes 
vx eo” 100% 8" 
eS 10’ x 10’ 
vn ss (Ie eT 
t 8’ x 8’ iSieer 
9 x 7’ 16’ x 7’ 








CALDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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The Dealer of Tomorrow 


He must control the selling price; he must organize and 


direct the package sale, even if he does not take the actual 
contract; he must be prepared to service the consumer far better than 


PROGRESS IS MADE by setting 

up ideals and then trying to 
implement them with machinery, 
methods, manpower, materials and 
money. It is not easy to portray 
a single ideal when the subject 
is the Building Industry Merchant 
of tomorrow. It depends on who 
is talking. 

The producer of light construc- 
tion materials and equipment (no 
one of which supplies as much as 
1 percent of the total volume in 
this market) wants a retail out- 
let which will: 

a) Make it possible for con- 
sumers in every marketing area 
where he wishes to distribute to 
secure complete retail service. 


b) Energetically push his prod- 
ucts into consumption of the vol- 
ume he needs and expects. 


c) Be completely loyal to his 
brands and lines. 


d) Have adequately trained ex- 
ecutive, operating, and sales per- 
sonnel who will creatively mer- 
chandise and service his products 
at economic costs and prices. 

The contractors, architects and 
building trades people want a local 
supplier who will sell and serve 
them adequately at prices suffi- 
ciently low for them to compete 
for their share of consumer dol- 
lars. 

The politician wants a light con- 
struction entrepreneur who will 
take the pressure off him to pro- 
vide a government subsidy to peo- 
ple who want homes and can’t 
afford to buy them. 

Light construction financing 
agencies want a merchant (build- 
er) who will develop sound mort- 
gage and installment papers that 
will not default and cause them 
losses. 


Stockholders want profits! 


The community wants a local 
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light construction industry which 


clothing and transportation indus- of 
tries. 


sumer. 





























his ever-increasing number of competitors 


The consumer is literally the 
boss of all industry and all factors 
industry. He keeps factory 
wheels turning, the delivery trucks 
of distributors moving, and the 
tools of building tradesmen work- 


will serve it as well as the food, 


However there is one factor 


whose wants supersede and condi- ing. 


tion the wants of all of these other 
factors—He is the ultimate con- 


CONSUMERS CLASSIFIED 
What the consumer wants is the 


most vital consideration in the fv- 





The Ideal Building Products Merchant* 


*Check the efficiency of your operation by answering the questionnaire in the next section of 
this issue entitled, "Are You a Master Merchant?” 


An ideal retail merchandising institution serving the needs of the industry 
and its consumers would embrace: 

A department store of building materials, equipment and housing services. 

A centralized inventory of all products serving the housing market. 

A staff architect with assistants in an architectural department. (Potential 
employment for thousands of qualified architects in this field.) 

A construction superintendent, with assistants, operating a contract de- 
partment. (Potential employment for thousands of contractors here.) 

A real estate department servicing lots, and trade-ins. 

An insurance department providing all types of housing and construction 
insurance. 

Consumer sales financing and mortgage services. : 

A counter merchandise division with hundreds of housing appliance items 
and impulse items offered to the shopper. 

. inventory of new homes for sale in various price brackets in demand 
locally. 

A line of prefabricated and partially fabricated buildings. 

A labor sales department to meet the demand when the primary call is for 
mechanics. 

An organized and loyal industry service group not on the payroll but feed: 
ing on the labor sales made by the company. 

An industrial materials department. 

A materials department servicing the heavy construction trade. 

Competent sales personnel to cover all markets: and their potentialities. 

Advertising and promotional personnel adequate to back up the sales 
organization. 

A custom-built new home sales division. 

A structural improvement sales division. (In the future we shall no more be 
able to divorce structural service from new home sales than automobile servic? 
from new automobile sales.) 

A farm sales division. 

Specialty departments, handling insulation, plumbing, heating, paint, ele 
trical work, millwork, flooring, sheet metal, hardware, etc. 


i 
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ture of the lumber and building 
products merchant. 

Who is our consumer and what 
does he want from the Light Con- 
struction Industry? 


Basically our consumers are 
found in four classifications: the 
family seeking a new home; the 
property owner seeking ways to 
make his property more produc- 
tive and livable; the farmer who 
wants better farm buildings; and 
industrial consumers of lumber 
and building materials. 


The first three are obviously 
seldom interested in materials as 
such. They are interested in 
products they can live in and with 
—packages of light construction 
service. 

These consumers want seven 
basic things from the light con- 
struction industry: 

1 A one-stop 
where he can buy. 

a) Complete homes 
key turned in the door. 

b) Packaged structural improve- 
ments 
c) Equipment items that will 
make building more efficient. 

d) Farm buildings and improve- 
ments. 

2 Accurate 
Sound 
needs. 


headquarters 


with the 


information— 
counsel—Coverage of all 


3. Good design—quality mate- 


riasa—sound construction. 

4, A pre-determined price that 
will stay put—without costly ex- 
tras, 

). Reasonable costs—with con- 
venient and safe financing. 


6. Creative salesmanship—ease 
of purchase—simplified transac- 
tons. 

7. Responsibility for materials 
and workmanship — before and 
after the sale. 


RESISTANCE TO IMPROVEMENT 


_ THE most important resistance 
is the apathy, lethargy and com- 
placency of the numerical majority 
of dealers, 


This is a perfectly natural and 
human phenomenon. 

Creative thinking is hard work 
and construction changes involve 
both. mental and physical energy. 

It is human nature to avoid when 
Possible creative thinking and 
hard work. 

When there is no apparent 
"ecessity for change inaction is al- 
Most a ¢¢ tainty. 


) 
U | - ~ : — 
Buipin ?RoDUCTS MERCITANDISER 


The fact of the matter is that 
most dealers are and have been 
making money and good money, 
without exerting themselves to im- 
prove their consumer service. 

This has been typified in the sell- 
ers’ market by dealers who have 
permitted consumers to leave their 
counters unserved while they have 
taken profitable orders from con- 
tractors over the phone for what 
materials were available. 

It is hard to answer the argu- 
ment “Why should I change my 


methods, my net profits are larger 
than ever?” 
FEAR RESPONSIBILITY 

A SECOND important resistant is 
the fear of responsibility to the 
consumer. Again it is very human 
for dealers not to want complaints 
of faulty workmanship laid in 
their laps. 

So far most dealers have not 
been impressed with the fact that 
this responsibility can earn profits 
as well as vital good will by set- 
ting up a reserve of 3 percent in 

















































































































lia, Poplar. 























S-P.E-C-]-A-L-S 
for Prompt Shipment 


2 Cars 1x4 No. 2 Random Length KD 
Yellow Pine Flooring. 


2 Cars 1x6 Random Length No. 1 & Btr. 
KD Yellow Pine Centermatch. 


2 Cars 1x6 Random Length D & Btr. KD 
Yellow Pine Pattern 106 Siding. 


The following 4/4 2&Btr. thoroughly Air 
Dried, Rough, Surfaced or Resawn: Cot- 
tonwood, Yellow Cypress, Sap and Tu- 
pelo Gum, Elm, Hickory, Maple, Magno- 


Scotch Lumber has been recognized 
for dependability for over 50 years. 
Hundreds of buyers rely on Scotch 
for all of their requirements.. We in- 
vite you to get acquainted with 
Scotch Lumber values. 
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package deals against contingen- 
cies. 

In the third place dealers fear 
that contractors will resent their 
going to consumers over their 
head. They forget that in normal 
times contractors spend 5/12 of 
their time selling their services, 
an advertising and selling prob- 
lem for which contractors are in 
no way equipped. 

It has been proved over and 
over again that a contractovr’s life is 
made much easier and more profit- 
able for him when dealers sell 
their services. 


(The epitome of this is the true 
story of a southern dealer who 
was elected president of the local 
contractors association in spite of 
the fact that he had a contract 
department.) 

A fourth resistant is the lein- 
law protection. Dealers are prone 
to overlook the tremendous ill-will 
developed when consumers are com- 
pelled to pay twice for construc- 
tion materials. Our bureaucrats 
and demagogues harp on this in- 
cessantly. 

A fifth resistant is the capital 
requirements and risk factors. It 





The richness of superb 
plywood lends itself to 
the modern home 


PLYWOOD TACOMA 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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An executive office or 
conference room digni- 
fied with plywood. 


SAN FRANCISCO PLYWOOD 

























































Plywood adds distinction 
to the lobby and rooms 
of an institution. 


PLYWOOD DETROIT PLYWOOD GRAND RAPIDS 


Detroit, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
PLYWOOD DAYTON CLEVELAND PLYWOOD 
Dayton, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 


PLYWOOD LOS ANGELES 


San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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undoubtedly costs money to face. 
lift plant, store and operations, 

Sixth, and most important, js 
the manpower problem. To do ss 
intelligent merchandising job 4. 
quires intelligent help and the jp. 
dustry is sadly short of traing 
consumer salesmanagers and sale. 
men. Some dealers fear to control 
contract sales because they do no 
understand construction. Four of 
the ablest contractors in America 
are coordinators who never pulled 
a saw or drove a nail. 

















NATIONAL LEADERSHIP LACKING 


A SEVENTH handicap is the lack 
of national leadership and organi- 
zation. The one thousand or more 
dealers who are approaching the 
idealistic merchandising job are 
less than one in 20 in dealer asso- 
ciation meetings. Their voice goes 
largely unheard. (Again human 
nature is a factor. Some of them 
are not too anxious to increase the 
number of effective merchants for 
c@mpetitive reasons. It is demon 
strable, however, that an industry's 
share of the consumer dollar grows 
in proportion to the efficiency of the 
merchandising effort.) 

Finally the bad habits developed 
during the sellers’ market had 
pretty nearly ruined creative sell 
ing in all lines—not only building 
industry retailing. 

If it were not for some extremely 
effective pressures, the situation 
from the viewpoint of material 
manufacturers and consumers 
would be gloomy indeed. 























PRESSURES FOR CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 


HOWEVER certain pressures alt 
looming on the dealer horizon that 
make the resistances dwindle il 
comparison. 

The most important of these i 
intra-industry. competition. Dealer 
are awakening to the fact that al 
enormous volume of business is by 
passing the non-merchandisill 
dealer. 

Mail order houses, chain stores 
specialty applicators, truckers, 
rect selling wholesalers and dire 
buying builders, sub-division de 
velopers, pre-fabricators, home i 
provement companies and a sci 
of other types of competition 
growing much faster than the avel* 
age dealer! (Some _ estimate 
place their volume as now actual! 
greater than the total dealer bus" 
ness. ) 

Dealers now know that this com 
petition is growing because it 
overcome the above resistances 
competition is selling packages " 
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outside competitors are 
investing important money in ad- 


yertising and promotion; they are 


diverting consumer traffic to their 
establishments; they are training 
their manpower in the necessary 


| knowledge for complete consumer 
} service. 


(The great mail order 
houses are an outstanding example; 
not only have their building prod- 


| uct sales reached a total that is 
' more than one-third of the entire 


dealer volume in 1932, but they 


| are now training their men to es- 


timate the labor factor in selling 
roofing, siding, insulation, plumb- 
ing, heating, etc., applied and in- 
stalled ! ) 


MANUFACTURERS NEED RETAIL VOLUME 

A SECOND pressure that is be- 
ginning to exercise enormous 
weight on dealer operations is the 
need of manufacturers for retail 
sales volume. 

With the exception of lumber, 
production capacity in the building 
material industry has increased 
importantly and this increase com- 
bined with the deterioration of 
dealer merchandising in many 
markets is causing much realistic 
thinking in manufacturing and 
wholesaling councils. ; 

As a matter of fact, distribution 
has a law of gravity that might 
be stated “Industrial production in- 
evitably flows through that type 
of retail outlet which organizes 
and promotes the most complete 
and efficient consumer service.” 

. Some manufacturers are produc- 
ing and some wholesalers are dis- 
tributing those hundreds of mil- 
lions in sales volume that are by- 
passing the dealers. 

Isn’t it probable that manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are no 
longer willing to protect dealers 
who blind themselves to that law? 

Recently it is reported, a manu- 
facturer got 150,000 consumer in- 
quiries from a single advertise- 
ment in a national journal! Where 
is he to place those leads to get 


adequate and thorough retail fol- 
low-up? 


CONTROLLED MERCHANDISING TECHNIQVES 
PERHAPS the most significast 
Pressure on the dealer who hesi- 
lates to adopt controlled merchan- 
dising technique is the pressure 
of economic costs and profits. 
his has two emanations, the 
Cost of building and the cost of 
retailing, 
BAA demonstrable that no one 
«i uild a new home at as low a 
" a the dealer who is willing 
apply one overhead to the local 


















bERMAN & 


By ; 
"UILDING PRopucTs MERCHANDISER 


sale and production of a home. If 
the dealer controls the sale and the 
contractor is paid only for his 
work and supervision no one can 
compete with the dealer who will 
accept a nominal net profit. 


That is the reason for the trend 
toward operative builders establish- 
ing their own yards and becoming 
builder-merchants and for’ the 
dealer to employ contractor-super- 
visors and become _ merchant- 
builders. 


And what is most important, no 
one can compete on a cost per dol- 





lar of sale basis with a dealer 
who spreads his overhead over an 
ever widening line of products 
that go into a home. (It costs less, 
net, to sell a complete home job 
than a partial material list when 
measured against the expanded 
gross profit.) 


Dealers who have not yet 
adopted controlled consumer sell- 
ing and who will take the trouble 
to study the operations of dealers 
who have, will soon become con- 
vinced of these facts. 


Competitive advantages and in- 





Saves 507%. 





How Acme Steelstrap and Acme methods cut 






SAVE MONEY—Acme Steelstrap reduces dangers of personal injury and losses from pilferage. 


Here’s a report from Steiner Lum- 
ber Co., Sacramento, California, of 
interest to every retail lumber yard: 


@ Bundling lumber with Acme Unit- 
Load Band has cut costs 50% in 
handling of all types of surfaced 
lumber. 


@ Speed of loading trucks with 
bundles already tallied means a 
faster yard operation. 


@ Losses by falls and pilferage have 
been eliminated. 





NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA 


handling costs 50% for lumber retailer 


Find out how you can get similar 
savings. Ask your suppliers to ship 
your cars “packaged” with Acme 
Unit-Load Band. Write today to 
Acme Steel Company, 2808 Archer 
Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois, for free 
case history booklet, ‘LUMBER 


‘Bound to get there’ FROM MILL TO JOB.” 


STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO + 


CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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Find Out What 
VERIPLY (estes. ) 





shyt 


HARDWOOD "7 RIPL 


SOFTWOOD 
PLYwoooD 


PLYWOOD (es 


learn about the nation-wide 
network of 17 wholesale ware- 
house distributors of Hardwood 
and Softwood Plywoods behind 
the Veriply trademark. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FOLDER 


It tells the why of Veriply. 
It lists names and addresses 
of the 17 warehouse dis- 
tributors who stand behind 
VERIPLY. There's one 
near you. Write today. 


WOOD-PLY RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION, INC. 


General Offices: 


185 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 








creased profits should make wide- 
spread consumer selling more 
profitable. 

Other pressures include a new 
generation of better educated 
dealer sons, daughters and em- 
ployes; financing agencies who de- 
mand sounder deals; public opinion 
as reflected in the demand for gov- 
ernment action; and an awakening 
consciousness that the sellers mar- 
ket honeymoon is about over. 

Underlying all of these pressures 
is the consumer demand itself. It 
may take them a little time, but 
consumers always get what they 
want eventually and penalize those 
who fail to provide it. 


THE KEY TO A SUCCESSFUL TOMORROW 


THE key to a successful tomor- 
row for the lumber and building 
products merchant is contained in 
the word control! 

Unless he can control his selling 
price the dealer has no profits. 

In a normal buyers’ market it 
is extremely difficult for dealers 
to control prices on competitive 
material lists. 

When price cutting is prevalent, 
the contractor who buys the mate- 
rial list actually controls the deal- 
er’s selling price. 





You can only wrest this contro] 
from him by going directly to the 
consumer and controlling the gal 
of the complete unit involving both 
the work and your materials. 


There is no other legal way t 
fully control your selling price anj 
profits. 


The point-of-sale to the ultimate 
consumer is not only the point of 
control of dealer profits, but the 
efficiency with which that contact js 
made determines the sales volume 
of the entire industry. 


Surely a lumber and _ building 
products merchant will create more 
sales volume in consumer control 
than any other factor. Hence he 
has a double incentive for cop. 
trolled consumer selling—assured 
profits and greater volume. 


There are many helps to secur. 
ing control of the consumer sale 
including: bringing local consumer 
traffic to the store first through 
adequate advertising; being able to 
offer better terms; having a more 
complete supply; controlling the 
source of leads; handling the con 
sumer’s money and paying all bills; 
more complete service; and better 
salesmanship. 


The sale of complete construction 








We Manufacture and Wholesale 


SOUTHERN PINE 
and HARDWOOD LUMBER 





OUR SPECIALTY: 


2 x 4-8' +2&Btr. SLYP 
S4S Std. EE DET A/D 


Telephone 44 








P. O. Box 501 


CORINTH PLANING MILL CO. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
PLANTS AT: Corinth, Miss., Winfield, Ala. 


Custom Resawing and Surfacing in Transit 


Telephone 968 


Independence Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Independence, Oregon 


Teletype 370 


Manufacturers 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Boards, Dimension, Plank, Timbers, Lath 


Your inquiries will have our prompt attention. 





ee 











Mill Agents for 


D. M. McCLintock LumBeR Co. 


Terminal Sales Building, PORTLAND 5, ORE. 
Telephone: Atwater 9355 


Douglas Fir, Red Cedar, Sitka Spruce 
and Hemlock Lumber — Shingles 


Engle & Worth Lumber Co., McMinnville, Oregon 
Timber, Inc., Harrisburg, Oregon 





BURNER with 
CONE GRATE 


*Burns 25% More 
*With 75% less smoke and 
cinders. Fool proof 
We Also Build 
BOILERS —5 TO 1200 H?. 
TANKS and STACKS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FABRICATORS 


MERS. FLANGED & DISHED HEADS 





Luckiamute Lumber Co., Pedee, Oregon 
Keystone Lumber Co., Myrtle Creek, Oregon 
Judd Creek Lumber Co., Riddle, Oregon 
Canyon Creek Lumber Co., Canyonville, Oregon 
Silver Peak Lumber Co., Riddle, Oregon 











We Stock 
Straight & Bent Boiler Tubes 


SEATTLE BOILER WORKS 





Now in Our New Larger Modern Plant at 5237 E. Marginal Way | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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packayes does not necessarily in- 
yolve contracting—a dealer may 
maintain a flexible policy in the 
matter of taking the contract it- 
self, depending on, a) the circum- 
stances of the sale, b) the type of 
the package, c) the number of sub- 
contracts involved, and d) recip- 
rocal relations with builders. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE THE PACKAGE SALE 

THERE are several ways a dealer 
may organize the package sale 
without taking the actual contract, 
such as: 

(a) Sell the contract for the 
contractor but let him do the sign- 
ing. 

(b) Organize the package sale 
and let the consumer do the sub- 
contracting. 

(ec) Use a three-party contract— 
signed by the dealer, the contrac- 
tor and the owner. 

(d) Contract the labor and su- 
pervision separately with the con- 
tractor. 

(e) Have pre-determined con- 
tract prices which any one of a 
number of contractors will accept. 

(f) Take a contractor, or con- 
tractors, into partnership. 

(g) Organize a_ separate 
tracting company. 

(h) Make a _ separate contract 
for the financial transactions con- 
cerned with the sale, retaining 
control of the flow of money from 
owner to industry. 

Summarizing, there are conser- 
vative and sound reasons for an 
expanding program in the business 
of retailing building materials. 

How, then, can the dealer plot 
a course which will fortify his 
operation against the unfavorable 
trends and capitalize on the favor- 
able ones? If a dealer is ready to 
accept the above conclusions, it is 
not too early to set up right now 
some forward looking operating 
principles and policies as a basis 
for a future expansion program. 

SUGGESTED OPERATING POLICIES 

AMONG the many tested and 
successfully operating principles 
and policies, the following 12 seem 
to be especially important in meet- 
Ing tomorrow’s problems: 

1. A thorough market analysis 
as a basis for expanding volume. 
A sufficient number of families 
should be interviewed to determine 
Whether one in 40 families is a 
Proper estimate of the yearly de- 
mand for new homes. A similar 
study should be made of the struc- 
tural improvement and farm mar- 
kets, This market analysis will 

(continued on page 262) 
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Check your operating practices against the experience 
of 100 top-notch retail dealers from Coast to Coast 





rére You A Master Merchant? 


T WO YEARS ago AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN began a regular 
feature, the stories of Master Mer- 
chants of the Light Construction 
This feature has since 
been acclaimed as one of the maga- 
zine’s most important editorial and 
educational features. 

More than 100 Master Merchants 
from Coast to Coast have been pub- 
licized, together with the outstand- 
ing aspects of their operations. The 
questions below are based on the 
best operating practices of these 
dealers. By checking each question, 
you can determine how you rate as 
a Master Merchant. 


Industry. 


1. 2 Yes 
2. (J Yes 
3 (Yes 
4, | Yes 
5. — Yes 
6. 0 Yes 
7. 1 Yes 
8. 2 Yes 
9. — Yes 
L.. To) Yes 
2. O Yes 
3. — Yes 
4. —7 Yes 
5. — Yes 
6. — Yes 
%.. [) ¥es 
8. — Yes 
9. 2 Yes 
10. D2 Yes 
1. D Yes 
2. £) Yes 


C] No 
O] No 


C] No 
O No 
—] No 


CO No 
CO] No 


—) No 
O No 


—] No 
1 No 
O No 
—] No 
O No 
O No 
CT] No 
— No 
O No 


— No 


O No 


C1 No 


There are 115 questions covering 
12 major departments: What the 
Master Merchant sells; 1) mer- 
chandise; 2) products; 3) sales de- 
partments; 4) office and store fa- 
cilities; 5) plant, yard and shop 
facilities and equipment; 6) sales _ 
development practices; 7) advertis- 
ing and publicity; 8) customer 
goodwill; 9) industry relations; 
10) employe relations; 11) admin- 
istrative policies; 12) controls. 

If you can answer Yes to 80 or 
more of these questions you will 
rank with the average Master Mer- 
chant. Let us know your score. 


What the Master Merchant Sells 


I. Merchandise 
Are you expanding your sales items from year to year? 
Is up to 50 percent of your volume lumber items, the bal- 
ance other lines? 
Is it your policy to handle well known and advertised 
brand items? 
Do you stock sufficient impulse merchandise so that cash 
sales will carry overhead? 
Do you stock or buy for the customer every sales item 
related to home or farm building? 
Are you constantly looking for new profit-making items? 
Do you allow manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ salesmen 
sufficient time to present new items, plans and programs? 
Do you carry a complete line of metal building materials? 
Do you keep a few vacant lots available for home builders ? 


What the Master Merchant Sells 


ll. Products 
Do you sell fabricated farm buildings ? 
Do you apply roofing and siding and insulation? 
Do you have an inventory home for demonstration and 
sale? 
Do you sell prefabricated homes if saleable in your com- 
munity at a profit? 
Do you sell most appliances and gadgets that go into a 
modern home? 
Do you take new home and remodeling contracts, either 
directly or through a subsidiary company? 
Do you have a Mr. Fix-It or house repair service? 
Do you carry most consumer light construction packages? 
Do you sell pre-fit and partially fabricated items like 
frames, trusses, door and window assemblies? 
Do you sell a kitchen garbage disposal unit? 
indispensable in tomorrow’s home.) 


What the Master Merchant Sells 

lll. Sales Departments 
Does your millwork department carry a complete line of 
glass and glass specialties, metal and plastic items, garage 
doors, screens, etc.? © 
Does your departmental structure include builders’ hard- 
ware, paint, flooring, floor coverings, prefinished walls and 
wall treatments, insulation and plywood items? 


(It will be 
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provide a basis for flexibility in 
the emphasis on the 10 different 
divisions of a dealer’s business. 


2. A policy of complete cover- 
age of all of the various uses of 
the products distributed by the re- 
tailer should be established. The 
ultimate use, or uses, in consumer 
terms of every individual inven- 
tory item should be analyzed and 
recorded for sales development 
purposes. 

3. There should be a complete 
sales coverage of every type and 
classification of buyer. In this 
matter the dealer will make cer- 
tain that no important group is 
overlooked in the sales development 
program. 

4. A policy of servicing the ulti- 
mate consumer should be installed. 
The consumer is concerned with 
uses, not materials, and the struc- 
ture of the dealer’s operations 
should be shaped to deliver the 
products sold in terms of ultimate 
use of materials as well as in ma- 
terial for itself. 

5. A pre-determined price 
should be developed for every 
package. The consumer wants to 
know ahead of time what the com- 
pleted unit will cost, including all 
labor and services, as well as ma- 
terials. It is good business to give 
him what he wants. 

6. It should be the retailer’s 
policy to deliver the completed 
package built by professionally 
trained construction crews. 

7. The dealer should scoop the 
field with package responsibility. 
The biggest word in tomorrow’s 
merchandising in the building in- 
dustry will be that word RESPON- 
SIBILITY and the merchant who 
capitalizes on this crying need 
will reap a harvest of preferred 
volume. 

8. A policy of partnership and 
teamwork in the local building in- 
dustry should be established bv the 
dealer. Production. of building 
packages is not a one institution 
job—it requires all of the local 
building industry services in one 
form or another in each package. 
The dealer will therefore wisely de- 
velop a sense of partnership and 
teamwork between his organization 
and the other factors in the local 
building industry. 

9. The principle of continuously 
lowering costs should be set up as 
a retailing policy. This means 
more sales and production per unit 
of manpower and lower cost per 
dollar of sale. 

10. Creative selling should be a 

(Continued on page 263) 
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IV. Office and Store Facilities 


Vi. Sales Development Practices 


Do you go after store front, commercial and industrial 
modernization ? 

Do you departmentalize structural clay and tile products: 
plaster and plastering products, cement ano masonry 
items? 
Do you have a plumbing, heating and air conditioning de. 
partment? 

Does your sales department include new home sales, struc. 
tural improvement and remodeling? 

Do you specialize in remodeling kitchens and bathrooms? 
Do you serve industrial, commercial and institutional users 
of your materials through a separate department? 

Do you have power tools for sale and rental? 

Do you carry a complete line of electrical supplies and fix. 
tures? 

Do you have a fully equipped sheet metal shop? 


















Is your office designed to make customers (especially 
women) feel comfortable while shopping? 

Does the customer’s eye meet appealing merchandise im. 
mediately upon entering your store? 

Are your displays movable, are they adapted for seasonable 
merchandise ? 

Do you have photographs available of before-and-after 
remodeling jobs? 

Do your displays show how merchandise can be used? 
Is your store planned so the customer is exposed to the 
maximum number of items? 

Are your package displays tagged with low monthly pay- 
ment prices to suggest how easily buildings, equipment 
and improvements may be purchased? 

Do your windows suggest sales items of general and cur- 
rent interest? 

Do you have a contractors’ room for use of building trades- 
men? 

Do you compute every square foot of space as cost which 
must be compensated for by the most efficient use—ad- 
ministration or saleswise? 
























V. Plant Yard & Shop Facilities 
& Equipment 







Have you installed every cost-saving device which has 
proved practicable? 

Do you have jig tables, precutting, prefitting and pre- 
assembly equipment that have demonstrated their power 
to reduce costs and increase sales? 

Has the parking problem been solved to the satisfaction 
of your customers and yourselves? 

Do your buildings reflect the quality construction you sell? 
Is your shop equipped to make most items from wood that 
are requested by your customers. 

Do you have a concrete mixer and supply readi-mixed 
items? 

Do you have light construction power-tools for use by your 
own personnel as well as your contractor customers? 

Is your plant well painted and brightly lighted night and 
day? 

Is the exterior of your plant used to tell your story by 
advertising signs—both bold and tasteful? 

Do you have. a yard intercommunication system ? 
























Do you have a competent estimating system which enables 
you to accurately price labor and materials on a job? 
Are you developing an individual farm building program 
for each farm in your trading area? 

Do you hold frequent sales contests with special prizes 
for moving high-profit or slow-moving items? 

Are your men taught to quote the monthly paymelt 
price first when the job will run to $100 or more? 

Are your men taught related selling—a paint and hard- 
ware solicitation with every lumber sale, for example? 
Do you have definite detailed questions to ask the ne¥ 
home prospect as a means of developing his interest int 
a sale? 
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Are your salesmen taught to secure the names of addi- 
tional prospects from each customer? 

Are your salesmen taught to sell items outside their re- 
spective departments? 

Do you try and sell at least $10 per capita per annum? 
Do you keep a case history of each new home and impor- 
tant repair job, thus helping you sell similar jobs to new 
prospects? 

Do you make a conscientious effort to follow manufac- 
turers’ leads? 


Vil. Advertising and Publicity 


Do you appropriate at least 1% percent of annual sales 
for advertising and as much as 4 percent for seasonal 
sales ? 

Do you use newspaper advertising every week? 

Do you intensify your advertising for seasonal items? 

Do you allot your advertising space in proportion to the 
sales opportunity it affords? 

Do you send a consumer catalog with products and prices 
to property owners? 

Do you direct your advertising to the wife as well as the 
husband? 

Do you offer your newspaper photos and plans of your 
new homes? 

Do you have professional advice in writing your advertis- 
ing and apportioning your budget? 

Do you tell the public that you can recommend competent 
building tradesmen? 


Vill. Customer Good Will 


Do you have a pleasant receptionist to direct customers 
to the proper departments? 

Do you keep an active file of customers who are unable 
to secure a requested item, then notify the customer when 
the item is received? 

Do you maintain a customer consultation room equipped 
with a home-building library of house plans and general 
literature ? 

Is your store open in the evening at least once a week to 
accommodate customers who cannot shop in the daytime? 
Are your salesmen trained to handle financing papers? 
Do you eliminate extras in building construction by definite 
agreements ahead of time with your customers? 

Do you build consumer good-will by doing small jobs in 
your wood working plant? 

Do you give complete One Stop Service or are you build- 
ing toward this ideal? 

Do your men participate in club and community life? (This 
is an important source of business and good will.) 


IX. Industry Relations 


Do you urge your contractors to make full use of your 
shop, office, store and display facilities to reduce costs and 
make their work more productive? 

Are the names of carpenter-contractors, masons and other 
building tradesmen recorded, indexed and classified as to 
a) specialty, b) reliability, c) diverse abilities, d) company 
loyalty and e) sales capacity? 

Do you require contractors to whom you sell to bring 
the jobs they sell to you for their materials? 

Do you try and sell sufficient contract jobs to keep your 
preferred list of building mechanics busy the year-around? 
Do you hold frequent contractor meetings to build under- 
standing and good will? 

Do you have a cooperative working agreement with local 
architects, realtors and financing agencies? 
Do your contractors make good in faulty workmanship 
cases ? 

Do you provide your contractors with work leads and new 
ideas as a means of cementing your relationship with 
them ? 


X. Employe Relations 


Do you teach your employes how to sell by telephone, by 
mail and in person? 
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fundamental principle. Scientific 
sales management and ‘thorough 
market coverage by an adequate 
number of thoroughly trained 
salesmen, backed by an effective 
promotion plan, are essentials. 

11. The dealer should definitely 
determine to dominate the con- 
sumer traffic in terms of people 
seeking the products or services of 
the local building industry. They 
should be made to automatically 
seek the dealer’s establishment 
first. 

12. A splendid internal policy to 
establish is to have the finest per- 
sonnel organization in the compe- 
titive field. 


ESTABLISHING THESE PRINCIPLES 


THE most effective technique in 
forming a new habit is to an- 
nounce one’s good intentions to the 
world at large. Now is the time 
to establish the retail lumber and 
building material dealer perma- 
nently in the mind of the public 
and the industry as the local head- 
quarters for merchandising the 
products and services of the build- 
ing industry. 

The temptation to prophesy what 
will happen to the lumber and 
building products dealer in the 
coming years is matched by a hesi- 
tancy to stick one’s neck out. 

The conservative would say that 
progress will only be as rapid as 
the spur of necessity. 

A man of faith who was born in 
the retail lumber business and 
who has watched its progress more 
than 40 years will say that he be- 
lieves the majority of today’s build- 
ing material dealers will become 
building products merchants. 

Many will not change traditional 
habits and will still make money. 
Some will encounter red ink and 
fail. 


Those will be replaced dy an in- 
flux of new outlets in this business. 
These new faces will come from 
the real estate and operative build- 
ing field, from expanding specialty 
applicators, and from the old time 
source of contractor-turned-dealer. 
Two things are certain: 


First, the merchandising minds 
among the manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers will find a basis 
for integration, coordination and 
the long hard pull together. 


Second, that dealer who knows 
where he is going, who knows what 
it will cost him in effort and is 
willing to pay the price, will reap 
extraordinary rewards and satis- 
factions. 
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Do you teach your employes to be price conscious—to 
avoid seemingly inconsequential waste and errors? 


Do you encourage employe suggestions by offering awards 
for hints that will increase sales and reduce costs? 


Do you have an on-the-job training program for all em- 
ployes? 


Do you subsidize the further education of qualified em- 
ployes? (Your association’s 30-day short course, for ex- 
ample.) 

Do you have a bonus plan in which all employes participate 
on the basis of merit, efficiency and length of service? 


Are you interested in the families of your workers, trying 
to arouse enthusiasm on the part of the wife for her hus- 
band’s work? (Summer picnics and winter parties are sug- 
gested.) 


Do you have a group life insurance program and hospital 
plan for your employes? 


Do you survey your employes regularly to determine when 
pay increases should be granted? 


Do you subscribe to AL&BPM for department heads and 
sales employes, so they can study the many profitable ideas 
in that magazine? 


Do you use manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ aids in your 
training program? 


XI. Administrative Policy 


Do you take the responsibility for the completed job, in- 
cluding both workmanship and materials? 

Do you support and participate in local, regional and 
national association activities? 

Are your management decisions based on a four-fold 
responsibility: to stockholders, to customers, to employes 
and to suppliers? 

Will you break tradition when there is a better way to get 
things done? 

Do you spread your overhead over an ever-widening vari- 
ety and volume of sales? 


Xil. Controls 


Do you keep close control of turnover and inventory prob- 
lems with a perpetual inventory department by depart- 
ment? 


Do you keep accounts receivable totals below 45 days’ sales 
on your books? 

Do you try to keep cash sales to at least 30 percent of 
your gross volume? 

Do you use a preliminary expense agreement to avoid per- 
forming costly services that may not be paid for? 

Do you bill everything possible to the ultimate consumer, 
even though sold to the contractor, selling contractors on 
the advantages to them in having you handle consumers’ 
equity and pay all bills? (Your contractor will sign a dis- 
bursement form.) 

Do you take a temporary first mortgage or deed of trust 
until the property is completed? 

Do you try and keep your consumer billings, including in- 
dustrial sales, at 70 percent of your gross volume while 
maintaining sales to contractors at not more than 30 
percent? 

Does your cost system provide danger signals when ex- 
penses get out of hand in any department? 

Do you have one salesman for each five employes, aiming 
at a sales volume of not less than $15,000 per employe? 
Do you have a company attorney to handle licenses, taxes, 
contracts, insurance policies, liens, claims, etc.? 

Are your mark-ups based on an adequate knowledge of 
costs rather than a fixed mark up? 

Do you meet price competition but insist that your cus- 
tomers pay for extra service rendered? 





(Continued from page 198) 
Peoria and Galesburg, Columbus, 
Canton, Steubenville and Zanesyille 
followed suit. 


SOLD BY BUILDING MATERIALS DEALERS 


STRUCTURAL CLAY products are 
sold today through several chap. 
nels. Individual manufacturers jp 
many areas of the country make 
direct retail sales at the plant, 
while in other regions the sales are 
handled through the building mate. 
rials dealer. About half a century 
ago, large combinations of brick 
manufacturers set up their ow 
sales agencies. Due to competitive 
circumstances, however, these com- 
binations eventually died out, and 
brick returned to the shelves and 
storeyards of materials dealers, 
Clay products producers have spent 
less than half of one percent of 
the total value of their sales for 
advertising. This is far less than 
most industries have spent in the 
promotion of their products, but 
clay products have more than held 
their own because of their durabil- 
ity, variety, fire resistance and low 
maintenance costs. 


BRICK IN YEARS TO COME 


Statistics show that by 1946 
brick predominated in residential 
construction in centers of popula- 
tion. In cities of more than a mil 
lion people, over 50 percent of the 
homes are brick. The leading brick 
city in America is Philadelphia 
with 94 percent of its residences of 
brick-masonry construction. 

The next 75 years holds much 
promise of new developments in the 
structural clay products field. Such 
innovations as new lightweight 
products, precast tile beams, and 
similar developments are opening 
a new field of utility for this type 
of building material. 

Typical of the new trend is 4 
packaged chimney, shipped com- 
plete, ready for quick and easy as 
sembly and installation. Consist 
ing of sections with a high tem 
perature refractory tile lining, a> 
proved by Underwriters’ Labor 
tory, for heating systems using al 
types of fuel, the unit is adaptable 
to any type of structure, either 
home or farm building. It marks 
a radical departure from the oll 
conception of structural clay limr 
tations, and demonstrates its & 
treme flexibility. 

The industry anticipates cor 
tinued progress in the years 
come, abetted by an overall It 
search program. Its important P™ 
sition in the building materials 
field will be maintained as long ® 
structures are built. 
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